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4. F in time, as in place there were Degrees of high 
and low ; 1 verily believe that the higheſt of time, 
wou'd be that which paſſerh berwixr, 1640, and 
1665. For he that thence as from the Divils 

Mountain, ſhould have locked upon the World, and obſer- 

ved vie Actions of Men, eſpecially in England, might have 

had a profpett of all knds of Injuſtice , and of all Kinds of 

Folly that the world covld afford, and how they were pro- 

duced by the.r Hypocriſy and ſelf-conceir, whefeofthe one 

1s double laiquty, and the other doubleFolly. 

B. | thonid be glad to behold the Proſpect. You that 
have lived in that rime,and in that part of your Age ; where- 
bn Men uſed to fee beſt into good and evil ; I pray you fer 
1c that could not fee fo well) upon the fame Mountain, 
y the rel.rion of the ations you then faw , and of their 
aules, Prerentions, Juſtice, Order, Artifice and Events. 

A. In the year 1640. The Gover ment of Exgland was 
lunarchical,and the King that reigned,Charlerthe Lof that 
I\ ame, holding the Soveraignty by Right of aDiſcent con- 
mucd above 600 years ; and from a much longer Diſcent 
Qing of »or{and, and fram the Time of his Anceltors Henry 
ne 2. King of Jre/and, 2 man that wanted no Verrue, ei- 
her of Boty or Mind, nor endeavour'd any thing more, 
Az than 
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» than to diſcharge his duty towards his God, in the well- 
governing of his Subjes. 

B. How could he than miſcarry, havingin eyery Co 
ſo many Train'd-bands, as would (purtgogether) have m 
an Army of 60800 Men, and divers Magazines of Ammit- 
nition, in places fortified. 

If thoſe Souldiers had been (as they and all others of his 
Subje&ts ought ro have been) ar his Majeſties command : 
The Peace and Happineſs of the three Kingdoms, had con. þ 
tinued , as it was left by K. James; bat the people were 
corrupted generally, and Diſobedient Perſons eſteemed the 
be't Patriots. 

B.But ſfure,there were Men enough, beſides thoſe thar were 
il!-afteed,to have madean Army ſufficient for to have kept 
the People from uniting into 2 Body able ro oppoſe him. 

A. Truly, it the King had had Money, I think he might 
have had Souldiers enough in England; for there were very 
tew of the common People that cared much for either of 
the Cauſes, bur would have raken any ſide for pay and plun- 
der: But the Kings Treaſure was very low , and his Ene- 
mies that pretended the Peoples caſe from Taxes,and other 
ſpecious things, had the Command of the Purſes of the 
City of Londen, and of moſt Cirics and Corporate Towns 
in England, and of many particular Perſous beſides. 

B. But how comes the People to be fo corrupted, and 
what kind of People were they that did fo ſeduce them ? 

A. The Seducers were of divers forts. One fort were Mi- 
n.fterr, Miniſters (as they called themſelves) of Chriſt; and 
ſometimes in their Sermons to the People Gods Embaſſa- 
dors, pretending to have a Right from God to govern 
every one his Pariſh, and their Aſſembly, the whole Nation. 

Secondly, There were 2 very great number, though nor 
comparableto the other, which notwithſtanding that the 
Popes Power in England , both Temporal and Eccleftaſtical 
had been by Act of Parliament aboliſhed , did till rerain a 
belief, tha» we ought to be governed by the Pope; whom 
they pretended to be the Vicar of Chriſt, and in the Righe 
of Chriſt to be the Governour of all Chriſtian __ 
theſe were known by the Name of P APISTS,as the Min: x 
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| mentioned before, were commonly called PRESB7* 
TERIANS. 

Thirdly, There were not a few, who in the beginning of 
the Troubles were not diſcovered , but ſhortly after de- 
clared themſelves for a Liberty in Religion, and thoſe of 
&:ferent Opinions one from another : Some of them (be- 
cauſe they would have all Congregations free and indepen- 


, dart upon one another ) were called INDEPENDANTS; 


others that held Baptiſm to Infants, and ſuch as urder- 
ſtood not into what they are Baptized to be ineffectual, 
were called therefore ANABAPTISTS: Others that held, 
that Chriſts Kingdom was at this rime to begin upon Earth, 
were called FIFTH-MON ARCHT-MEN , beſides divers other 
Sects as © ys whoſe names and pc- 
culiar ines I do not very well remember, and theſc 
were the Enemies, which aroſe againſt his Majeſty from 
the private Interpretation ofthe Scripture expoſed to every 
Mans ſcanning in his Mother Tongue. 

Fourthly, There were an exceeding great number of 
Men of the greater ſort, that had been fo educated, as that 
in their yourh having read the Books written by famous 
men of the Ancient Grecian and Reman Commonwealths, 
concerning their Policy and great AQions, in which Book 
the PopularGovernment was extol'd by that glorious Name 
of Liberty, and Monarchy diſgraced by the Name of Ty- 
ranny : they became thereby in love with their form of 
Government : And out of theſe men were choſen the great- 
eſt part of the HOUSE OF COMMONS: Or if they were 
not the greateſt part, yet by advantage of their Eloquence 
were always able ro ſway the reft. 

Fifthly, The City of London, and other great Towns of 
Trade, having in admiration the profperity of the low 
Countries,after they had revolted from their Monarch, the 
King of S$>a:n,were inclined to think,that the like change of 
Government here would to them producethe like proſperity. 

$.xthly, There were a very great Number,that had either 
waſted their fortunes, or thought them too mean for the 
good part ? they thought were in themſelves: and mort 
there were that had ablc bodies, and ſaw pomeans how ho-+ 
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ay to get their heÞ Theſe a a War, and 
hoped to maintain themſelves hereafter by the lucky chu- 
ſing of a Party to fide with, and conſequently dif for the moſt 
part ſerve under them, that had greateſt plenty of Money. 

Laftly, The People in general were ſo ignorant of their 
Dories,as that not one perhaps of 1000. knew what Right 
any man had ro command him, or what neceſlity there was 
of King or Commonwealth, for which he was to part with 
his Money againſthis will, but thought himſelf to be fo 
much Maſter of whatſoever he poſſeſt, that it could not be 
r3ken from him upon any pretence of Common Safety 
withour his own conſent. King, they thought was but 2 
Title of the higheſt honour , which Gentlemen, Knight, 
Baron, Earl, Duke, were but ſteps to aſcend to with the 
help of Riches, and had no Rule of Equity, but Precedents 
and Cuſtom, and he was thought wiſeſt and fitteſt to be 
choſen for a Parliament , who was worſt averſe to the 
granting of Subſidies, or other publick Payments. 

B. In ſuch a Conſtitution of People, methinks the King is 
already outed of his Government: : fo as they need not have 
taken Arms for it : For cannot imagine , how the King 
ſhould come by any means to reſiſt them. 

A. There was indeed very great difficulty in the buſi- 
neſs, but of that point you will be better informed in the 
purſuit of this Narration. 

B. Bur I defire to know firſt the ſeveral grounds of the 
Pretences, both of the Pope and of the Prezbyterians, by 
which they claim a Right to govern us, as they do in chief, 
and after thar, from whence, and when crept in the Pre- 
tences of that Long Parliament for a Democraſie. 

- A. Asfor the Paprſts, they challenge this Right from a 
Text in Dent. 7. and other like Texts, according to the 
Old Latin Tranſlation, in theſe words, And he that out of 
Pride ſÞ-l! refu/e to obey the Commandment of that Prieff, 
which ſhall at that time Miniſter before the Lard thy God, 
that man ſhall, by the Sentence of the Judge, be put to 
Death : And becauſe the Jews were the people of God 
then, ſo is all Chriſtendom the People of God now, they 
infer from thence, that the Pope, whom they pretend to 

be 
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be High Prieſt of all Chriſtian People , ought alſo to be 
obeyed in all his Decrees by all Chriſtians upon pain of 
Death : Again, whereas in the New Teſtament : Chriſt 
ith, af Power i: given unto me in Hewyen and in Earth, 
ro therefore and teach x1 Nations, and baptize them in the 
n.ame of the Father, anda of the Son, and of the Haly Ghoſt, 
and trachthem t4 6bJerie all thoſe things, that I have com- 
manded you, trom thence they inter , that the Command 
of the Apoſtles was to be obeyed , and by conſequence the 
Nations were bound to be governed by them, and eſpeci- 
ally by the Prince of the Apoltles, St. Peter, and by his 
S$ucceilors the Popes of Rome. 
/ R. For the Texr in the Old Teſtament, I do not ſee how 
the Commandment of God to the Jews -to obey their 
Prieſts can be interpreted ro have the like force in the 
Caſe of the other Nations Chriſtian, morethen upon Na- 
tious Unchriſtiac, : For all the World are Gods People, un- 
leſs we alſo grant, thar a King cannot of an Infidel be made 
Chriſtian without making himſelf ſabjeRt to the Laws of 
that Apo tHe or Price, or Miniſter, that ſhall convert him. 
The - ns were 2 peculiar people of God, a Sacerdoral 
Kingdom, and bound tono other Law, but what firſt Moſes, 
and afterwards every High Prieſtdid go and receive imme- 
diately f om the Mouth of God in Mount Sine: in the Ta- 
bernacle of the Ark, and in the SanFum Sanfferum of the 
Temple. And for the Text in St. Matthew ; I know the 
words in the Goſpel arenot, Go teach, but Go and make 
Diſcipler; and that there is a great diflerence berween 
a Subje& and a Diſ.iple , and berween teaching and com- 
manding ; and if ſuch Texts us theſe muſt be fo incer- 
preted, why do not Chriitian Kings lay down their Titles 
of Majeſty and Soveraignty, and call themſelves the Popes 
Lieutenants ? Bt the Doftors of the Remi/ſb Church ſeem 
to decline that Title of Abſolute Power, in their diſtinftion 
of Power Spiritual and Temporal, but this Diſtintion 1 do 
not vell underitand. 

A. By Spiritual Power they mean the Power to deter- 
mne Points of Faith, and to be ludges m the Inner 
Court of Conſcierce of Moral Duties, and of a Power to 
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ANY... - not their Precepts by Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Cenſure, that is, by Excommunication ; and this 
Power, they ſay, the Pepe hath immediately from Chrilt, 
without dependance upon any King or Sovereign Aſſem- 
blics, whoſe Subjects they be that ſtand Excommunicate : 
But for the Power Temporal, which conſiſts in judging 
and p—_ thoſe ations, that are done againſt the 
Civil Law, they ſay, they do not pretend to it directly, 
but onely indireCtly ; that is to ſay, as far forth as ſach 
ations tend to the hinderance or advancement of Reli- 
gon, in ordine ad [piritualia. | 

B. What Power then is left to Kings and other Civil 
$6: ereigns, which the Pope may not pretend to be in or- 
dixe ad Spiritualia ? 

A. None, or very little ; and this Power the Pope not 
onely pretends to in all Chriſtendom, but ſome of his 
Biſhops alſo in their ſeveral Dioceſſes, jure Divine ; that 
5, immediately from Chriſt, without deriving it from 
the Pote. 

B. But what ifa man refuſe Obedience to this pretend- 
ed Power of the Pope and his B:/f#ps, what harm can Ex._ 
communication do him, eſpecially if he be a SubjeQ of an_ 
other Sovercign ? 

A. Very great harm ; for by the Popes or Biſbops figni- 
fication of it to the Civil Power, he ſhall be puniſkes 
ſufkciently. 

B. He were in an ill cafe then that adventured to 
write or ſpeak in defence of the Civil Power, that muſt be 
pun ſhed by him, whoſe Rights he defended like Uzzs, 
that was flain, becauſe he would needs, unbidden, pur 
forth his land to keep the Ark from falling. But what if 
a whole Nation ſhould revolt from the Pape at once? 
what effe&t could Excommunication have upon the Na- 
tion ? 

A. Why they ſhould have no more Maſs ſaid by any 
of the Pope's Prieſts, Beſides, the Pope would have uo 
more to with them, bur caſt them off; and & they 
would bein the ſame caſe as if a Nation ſhould be cait 
by their King, and left to be governed by themſelves, or 
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B. This would not ſo much be raken for a puniſhment 
to the People as to the King; and therefore when a 
Pope Excommunicates « whole Nation, me-thinks he ra- 
ther Excommunicates himſelf than them. Bur I pray you 
tell me whar were the Rights the Pope pretended ro in 
Kingdoms of other Princes? 

A. Firſt, an exemption of all Prieſts, Friers, and 
Monks in Criminal Cauſes, from the Cognizance of Ci- 
vil Judges. Secondly, Collation of Benefices on” whom 
he pleaſed, Native or Scranger; and Exaftion of Tenths, 
Fruits, and other Payments. — Appeals ro Rovre in 
all Cauſes, where the Church could pretend ro be con- 
cern'd. Fourthly, To be the Supreme Judge concern- 
ing the Lavfulneſs of Marriage, ( z, e. concerning the He- 
reditary Succeſſion of Kings) and to have the Cogni+ 
zin'e of all Cauſes concerning Adultery and Forn:- 
carion. 

B. Govd! a Monopoly of Women. 

A. Fifthly, a power of abſolving Subjefts of their Du- 
ties, and of their Oaths of Fidelity to their Lawful Sove- 
reigns, when the Pope ſhould think fir, for the exrirpation 
of Herelie. 

B. This power of abſolving SubjeQs of their obedience, 
as alſo that other of being Judges of Manners and Do- 
Gtrine, is as abſolme a Sovereignty as if poſTible ro be ; 
and conſequently there muſt be two Kingdoms in ane and 
the ſame Nation, and fo no man be able to know which 
of his Maſters he muſt obey. : 

A. For my part, I ſhould rather cbey that Maſter thas 
had the Right of making Laws, and of inflicting Puniſh - 
ments, than him that pretendeth onely to a right of ma- 
king Canons, that is to fay, Rules: and no Right of Co- 
att.on, or otherwiſe Puniflung, but by Excommunication. 

B. But the Pope pretends alſo, that his Canons rc 
Laws; and for puniſhing, can there be a greater than 
Excommunication, ſuppoling it true (as the Pope faith i: 
is ) that he that dies Excommunicate is damnd ; which 
ſuppoſition, it ſeems, you believe not, elſe you would ra- 
ther have choſen to obey the Pops, that could caſt your 
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Body and Soul into Hell, than the King that can one!y 
kill the Body. 

A, You ſay true; for it were very uncharitable in me 
ro believe, that all Engliſhmen (except a few Papilts ) that 
have been born and called Herericks, ever fince the Re- 
formation ofReligion in England, ſhould be damn'd. 

B. But for thoſe that die Excommunicate in the Church 
of England at this day, do you not think them alſo 
Camn'd ? and he that is Excommunicate for diſobedience 
to the King's Law, either Spiritual or Temporal, is Ex- 
communicate for fin, and therefore *f he die Excommu 
nicate, and without defire of reconciliation, he dies im- 
penirent; you ſee what follows. Burt ro dic in diſubedi- 
ence tothe Precepts and Dodtrine of thoſe men, that have 
no Authority or Juriſdiction over vs, is quite another caſe, 
and bringeth no {uch danger with it. 

B. Bur what is this Hereſie which the Church of Rowe 
ſo cruelly perſecutes, as to depoſe Kings that do not, when 
they arc bidden turn all Hereticks our of rheir Domi- 
nions ? 

A. Rereſfie is = Word, -which when it is uſed withour 
paſſion, ſignifies a private Opinion ; ſo the different Set 
of the old Philoſophers, Academans, Peripatetichs, Epi- 
eureans, Stoicks, &c. were called Herefie : Pur in the 
Chriſtian Church, there was, in the ſignification of that 
word, comprehended, a ſinful oppolition to him that was 
chief Judge of Doftrines in order to the Salvation of 
mens Souls ; and conſequently Hereſie may be ſaid to 
bear the ſame relation tothe Power Spiritual, rhat Re- 
bellion doth ro the Power Temporal, and is ſuitably to be 
perſecuted by him that will preſerve a Power Spiritual, 
and dominion over mens Conſciences 

B.It would be very well (becauſe we are all of us per- 
mitted to read the holy Scriptures, and bound to make 
them the Rule of our ations both publick and private ) 
that Herefie were by ſome Law defined, and the particu- 
hr Opinions ſer forth, for which a man were to be con- 

&demned and puniſhed as a Heretick ; for elſe, not one 
men of mean capacity, but even the wiſeſt and dev 
Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian may fall inro Herefie, without any will tooppoie 
the Church ; for the Scriptures are hard, and the inter- 
pretations different of different men. 

A. The mcaning of the word Herefie is by Law de- 
Cared in Att of Parliament, in the Firſt Year of Queen 
El zabeth ; wherein it is ordained, that the Perſons who 
had by the Queens Letters Patents, the Authority Spiri- 
tval (meaning the High Commiſſion) ſhall not have Au- 
on to Adjudge any matter or cauſe to be Herefie, but 
only ſuch as hererofore have been Adjudged to be Here- 
fie, by the Authority of the Canonical Scriptures, or by 
the Firſt 4 General Councils, or by any other General 
Council, where the ſame was declared Herefie by the ex- 
preſs and plain words of the ſaid Canonical Scriptures or 
ſuch as hereafter ſhall be adjudged Herefie, by the High 
Court of Parliament of this Realm ; with the afſent of the 
Clergy in their Convocation. 

B. It ſeems therefore, if there ariſe any new Error that 
hath not been yet declared Hereſie, ( and many ſuch may 
ariſe) it cannot be Judged Herefe without a Parliament ; 
for how foul ſoever the error be, it cannot have been de- 
clared Hereſie, neither in the Seriptures nor in the Coun- 
cils, becauſe it was never before heard of; and confe- 
quently there can be no Error unleſs it fall within the 
compaſs of Blaſpherry againſt God, or Treaſon againſt the 
King) for which a man can in Equity be puniſhed : B- - 
hdes who can tell what is declared by the Scripture, which 
every man is allowed to read and interpret to hemſelt ? 
nay more, what Protetant either of the Laity or Clergy 
(it every General Council can be a competent Judge of 
Herehe) is not already condemned ; for divers Councils 
have declar'd a great many of our Do&rines to be Herelie 
(a5 they pretend) upon the Authority of rhe Scriptures. 

A. What are thoſe points, that the firſt four General 
Counſels have declared Herefie ? 

B. The firſt General Councel held at Nices declared all 
to be Herefſe , which was contrary to the Nicene Creed. 
Upon occaſion of the Herefie of Arrius, which was the de- 
nying the Divinity of Chriſt , the S«cend General Council 

he 
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held at Conſtantinople,declar'd Herefic the Dotrine of Ma- 
cedonius, which was that the Holy Ghoſt was created. The 
Third Councel aſſembled at Epheſus, condemned the Do. 
Qrine of Neſtorius, that there were two perſons in Chriſt. 
The Fourth held at Calcedon condemned the Error of Em. 
r;3ches, that there was bur one nature in Chriſt. I know of 
no other Points condemned in theſe four Councels, bur 
ſuch as concern Church-Government , or the ſame Do- 
Qrines taught by other Men in other words : And theſe 
Councels were all calied by the Emperors, and by them 
their Decrees confirmed , at the Petition of rhe Councels 
themſelves. 

A. 1 ſee by this, that both the Calling of the Counrit, 
and the confirmation of their Dotrine and Church Go- 
vernment had no obligatory force, but from the Autho- 
rity of the Emperor ; how comes it then to paſs, that they 
take upon them now a Legiſlative Power, and ſay their 
Canons arc Laws ? That Text, all Power is given to we 
in Heaven and Earth , had the fame force then as it hath 
now, and conferred a Legiſtative Power on the Councils 
not only over Chriſtian men , bur over all Nations in the 
world. 

BR. They ſay no ; for the Power they pretend to is de- 
rived from this, that when a King was converted from 
Gentiliſm to Chriſtianity , he did by that very Submiſſion 
ro rhe Biſhop that converted him, ſubmit to the Bi 
Government, and became one of his ſheep, which Ri 
therefore he could not have over any Nation, that was not 
Chriſtian. 

A. Did Silveſter (which ws Pope of Rome in the time of 
Cenflantine the Great converted by him ) tell the Empe- 
ror his New Diſciple before hand, that if he became a 
Chriſtian he muſt become the Popes Subject 

B. Ibelieve not, for it is likely enough, if he had told 
him ſoplainly, or but made him ſuſpeR ir, he would cither 
have beennot Chriſtian at all, or, bur a Counterfeit one. 

44. Bur if he didnottell him fo, and that plainly it was 
fool play, nor only in a Prieft, but in any Chriſtian. And for 
this Derivation of their Right from the Emperors conſent, 

he 
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it proceeds only from this, that they dare not challenge a 
Leg ſhitive power, nor call their Canons , Laws in 
ingdom in Chriſtendom; farther than the Kings make 
hem ſo : Bur in Pers, when Atabal'/pa was King, the Fryer 
old him, that Chriſt being King of all the World had given 
he dipoſing of all the Kingdoms there to the Pope: And 
hat the Pope had given Peru to the Reman Emperor 
harler the 5. and required Atabalipa to reign it , and 
or refufing it, ſeiſed upon his Perſon by the Spaniſh Army 
here preſent, and mnrdered hmm : You fee by rhis how 
mach they claim, when they have power to make it good. 
hb. When began the Popes to rake this Authority upon 
them firſt ? 

A After the Inundation of Northern People had over- 
flowed the Weſtern Parts of the Empire, and poſſeſſed 

hemſelves of italy, the People of the Ciry of Rome ſub- 
mitted themſelves, as well in Temporals as Spirituals to 
their Biſhop; and then firſt was the Pope a Temporal Prince, 
and ſtood no more in fo great fear ofthe Emperors, which 
lived far off ar Contantinople : In this time it was that the 
Pope began by pretence of his Power Spiritual, tocencroach 
upon the Temporal Rights of all other Princes of the Weſt, 
and fo continued gaining upon them, till his Power was at 
the higheſt, in that 300 years or thereabout, which paſſed 
between the tire of Pope Leo the 3. and Pope Innocent 
the 3. For in this time Pope Zachary 1. depoſed Chilpc- 
rick, then King of France, and gave th: Kingdom toone 
of his Subjetts Pepin: And Pepin took from the Lombard: 
a great part of their Territory, and gave it to the Church : 
Sto-tly after the Lombard; having recovered their Eſtate, 
Charles the Great retook it, and gave it to the Church 
again, and Pope Leo the 3. made Charle; Emperor. 

B. But what Right did the Pope there pretend for the 
creating of an Emperor ? 

A. Hepretended the Right of being Chriſts Vicar, aud 
what Chriſt could give, his Vicar, might give, and you 
know that Chriſt was King of all the World. 

B. Yes, as God, and ſohe gives all the Kingdoms of . 
the World, which neverthele{s, proceed from the coaſent 
of People either for fear; or hope. A: Bar 
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A. But this Gift of the Empue was in a more ſpecial 
Manner ; im ſuch a manner, as Moſes had the Governments 
of Iſrael given him, or rather as Joſhua had it giver, him, 
togoin and out before the People,as the High Prieſt ſhould 
dire him, and fo the Empire was underſtood to be given 
him on condition to be fJirefted by the Pope : For when 
the Pope inveſted him with the Regal Ornaments, the 
People all cryed out Dex: dat , that is to ſay, 'tis God 
that gives it: And from that time all, or moſt of the 
Chriſtian Kings do pur into their Titles the words Dei gra- 
tia, that is, by the gift of God: And their Succeſſors uſe 
ſtill ro receive the Crown and Scepter from a Biſhop: 

'Tis certainly a very good Cuſtom for Kings to be put 
in mind by whoſe gift they reign, but it cannot from that 
Cuſtom he infer'd, that they receive the Kingdom, by me- 
diarion from the Pope, or by any other Clergy : For the 
Popes themſelves received the Papacy from the Emperor, 
the firſt rhat ever was clefted Biſhop of Rome, after Em- 
perors were Chriſtians, and without the Emperors conſent 
executed himſelt by Letter ro the Emperor ; with this, thac 
the People and Clergy of Rome forced him to take it u 
him, an1 prayed the Emperor to confirm it, which the 
Emperor did but with Reprehenfſion of their Proceedings 
and prohibition of the like for the time to come : the Em- 
peror was Lotharins, and the Pope Calixtus the firſt. 

A. You ſee by this the Emperor never acknowledged 
this gift of God was the gift of the Pope , but maintained 
the Popedom was the gift of the Emperor; but in proceſs 
of rime by the negligence of the Emperor ( for the great- 
nefs of Kings makes them that they cannot eaſily deſcend 
into the obſcure and narrow Mines of an ambitious 
Clergy,) they found means ro make the people believe, 
there was a Power in the Pope and Clergy : which they 
ought ro ſubmit unto, rather than to the Commands of 
their own King , whenſcever it ſhould come into Contro- 
verſy, and to that end deviſed and decreed many new 
Artides of Faith, to the diminution of the Authority of 
Kings, and to the dizjunftion of them and their Subjects, 
and to a cloſer adherence of their Subjefts to the Church 

of 
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Civil Wars of England. 13 
of Reme's Articles, cirher not at all found in, or not well 
founded upon the Scripture, as firſt, That it ſhould not 
be lawful fur a Prieſt to Marry. What influence could 
that have upon the power of Kings ? do you aort fee that 
by this, the King mult of neceſſity either want the Prieſt 
hood, and therewith a great part of the Reverence due to 
him from the moſt Religious part of. his SubicQs, . r elſe 
want Lawful Heirs to ſucceed in ? by which means being 
not raken for the Head of the Church, he was fare in any 
controverſie berween him and the Pope, that his Subjedts 
would be againſt him. 

B. Is not a Chriſtan King 2s much a Biſhop now, as 
the Heathen Kings were of old ? for among(t them, #piſ- 
cops was a name common to all Kings; is not he a Bi- 
ſhop now, to whom God hath committed the charge of 
all the Souls of his Subyetts, both of the Laity and of the 
Clergy ? And though he be in relatiou to our Saviour, 
who 1s the chief Paſtour of Sheep, yer compared to his 
own SubjeQs, they are all Sheep, both Laick and Clergy, 
and he the onely Shepherd ; and ſceing a Chriſtian Biſhop 
is bur a Chrittian enducd with power to govern the 
Clergy; itfollows, that every Chriſtian King is not onely 
a Biſhop but an Archbiſhop, an4 his whole Kingdom his 
Dioceſs : And though it were granted, that Impofition of 
hands were neceſſary for 2 Prieſt, yer ſeeing Kings have 
the power of Government of rhe — that are the Sub- 
jets, even before Baptiſm, the Baptiſm it ſelf wherehe is 
received as a Chriſtian, is a ſufficient Impofition of 
Hands, ſo that whereas before he was 2 Biſhop, now he is 
a Chriſtian Biſhop. 

A. For my part I agree with you, this prohibition of 
Marriage to Prieſts came in about the time of Pope Gre- 
gory the Seventh, and Wikkaw the 7uft, King of England, 
by which means the Pope had in Englind , what with Se- 
cular, and what with Regular Prieſts, a great many luſty 
Batchelors at his ſervice. Secondly, that Awricular Con- 
feſrion to @ Prieſt was neceſſary to Salvation. Tis true, 
that before that rime, Confeſſion to a Prieſt was uſual, 
and performed for the moſt part (by bim that Confeſſed) 

ie 
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in writing ; but that uſe was rak*n away about the time 
of King Edward the Third, and Prieſts commanded ro 
take Confeſſions from the mouth of the Confirent; and 
men did generally believe, that without Confeſſion and 
Abſolution before rheir departure our of the World, they 
co.1d not be ſaved, and having Abſolution from a Prieſt, 
they could not be damned. You underſtand by this how 
much every man would ſtand in awe of the Pope and 
Clergy, more than they would of the King, and what in- 
conveniency it is for a Statero have their Subjects confeſs 
their ſecrer thoughts to Spies. 

B. Yer, as much as eternal rorrure is more terrible rhan 
death, fo much rthty fear the Cl:rgy more than the 
King. 

A. And thongh perhaps the Reman Clergy will not 
mainta'n, that a Prieſt hath power to remit fins abſo- 
lately, but onely witha condirign of repentance; yer the 
People were never fo inſtructed by them, bur were left to 
believe, that whenfover they had Abſolution, their pre- 
cedent fins were &.ſcharged, when their Penance, (which 
they tuck for Repentance,) was performed. In the fare 
time b:gan the Article of Trenſubſtantiation, for it had 
been diſpured a long time before, in what manner a man 
did eat the Body of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, as being a 
point very difkcult for a man to conceive and imagine 
ctearly, bur now it was made very clear, that rhe Bread 
v a3 Tranſubſtantiated into Chriſt's Body, and ſo was be- 
come no more Bread, but Fleſh. 

B. It ſeems then, that Chriſt had many Bodies, and 
was in as many places at once, as there were Communi- 
cants, I think the Prieſts then were 6 wanton, as to inſiſt 
upon the dulnefs, not onely of common People, but alſo of 
Kings and their Counſellors. 

A. Tam now in 2 Narration, not in a Diſputation, and 


therefore I would have you at this time to conſider no-. 


thing elſe, but what effe& this Dodrine would work upon 
Kings and their Subjects in relation to the Clergy, who 
onely were able of a piece of Bread ro make our Saviours 
Body, and thereby at- the heur of death to fave their 
Souls. B. For 
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B. For my part, it would have ancffe& on me ro make 
think them Gods, and to ſtand in awe of them as of 
od himſcif, if he were viſibly preſecnr. 
A. Beſides theſe and other Articles, rending to the up- 
olding of the Pope's Authority, they had many fine 
vines in their Ecclefiaſtical Policy conducing to the 
ame end ; of which, I will mention onely ſuch as were 
ſtabliſhed within the ſame rime ; for then it was the 
d:r of Preaching Friers, thut wazdred vp and down 
ith power toPreach in what Congregation they pleaſed, 
id were ſure enough to inſtil into the People- nothi 
hat might leſſen their obedience ro the Church of 
ome, but on the contrary, whatſoever might give ad- 
anrage to it againſt the Civil Power ; beſides, they pri- 
ately infinuated themſelves with Women, and Men of 
eak judgments, confirming their adherence to the 
id urging them in the time of their ſickneſs ro be be- 
jehicial ro it by contribution of monzy, or building Re- 
igious Houſes, or works of Picty, and neceſſary for the 

Mon of their fins 
B. I do not remember that I read of any Kingdom or 
rate in the World, where liberry was given to afy pri- 
ate man to call rhe People rogerher, make Orations 
requently to them, or at all, without firſt making the 
rare acquainted, except onely ith Chriſtendom, 1 be- 
eve the Heathen K. foreſaw, that a few fuch Orarors 
ould be able ro make a great Sefition. Moſe; did in- 
iced command ro read the Scr ptures,' and expormd them 
1the Synagognes every Sabbath-day ; bur the Scriptures 
hen were nothing elſe, bur the Laws of the Nation dc- 
vered unto them by Moſes himſelf: I believe it would 
0 no hurt if the Laws of Exrland alſo were ofren read 
nd expounded in the ſeveral Congregations of Englifh- 
pen at times appointed, that they may know what to 
0, for they know already what to believe. 

A. I think that neither the Preaching of Friers, nor 
Monks, nor of Parochial Prieſts, rended to teach men 
what, but whom, to believe ; for the power of the Mighty 
hath no foundation, but in the opinion and belief of the _ 


People. . 
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People. And the end which the Pope had in multiplying 
Sermons, was nerether, butto prop and enlarge h's own 
Authority over all Chriſtian Kings and Stares. 

B. Within the ſame time, that is, between the rime of 
the Emperor Charle; the Great, and of King Edward the 
Third of England, began their ſecond Policy, which was, 
to bring Religion into an Art, and thereby ro maintain all 
their Degrees of the Reman Church by Diſpuration, not 
onely from the Scriptures, but alſo from rhe Philoſophy of 
Ariftorle, both Moral and Natural ; aud to that end the 
Pope exhorted the ſaid Emperor by Letters, toeret Schools 
of all kinds of Literature, and from thence began the in- 
ſtirution of Univerſities ; ſor not long after, the Univer- 
fities began in Par:;, and in Oxford. It is true, thatthere 
were Schools in England before that time, in ſeveral 
places, for the inſtruftion of Children in the Latin 
Tongue, that is to ſay, in the Tongue of the Church ; bur 
for an Univerſity of Learning there was none erected till 
that time, thoughit be not unl kely chere might be then 
ſome that taught Philoſophy, Logick, and other Arrs, in 
divers Monafteries, the Monks baving little elfe to do but 
to ſtudy. After ſome Colledges were built to that purpoſe, 
it was not long before many more were added ro them by 
the Devotion of Princes and Biſhops, and other wealthy 
men, and the Diſcipline therein was confirmed by the 
Popes that then were, and abundance of Scholars ſent 
thither by their friends to ſtudy,as to a place from whence 
the way was open an|eafieto preferment both in Church 
and Commonwealth. The _ the Church of Rowe ex- 
petted from them, and in effeR received, was the main- 
renance of the Pope's Dotrine, and of his Authority over 
Kings and their SubjeQs, by School Divines, who ftriv- 
ingto make good many points of Faith incomprehenſible, 
and calling in the Philoſophy of Arifterle to their a(l- 
ſtance, wiote great Books of S. hoot Divinity, which no 
man elſe, nor they themſelves, were able ro underſtand, 
«s any man may conceive rirat ſhall conſider the writing 
of Peter Lombard, or cot: or of him that wrote Com- 
mentaries upon him, or of Suarez, or of any other School- 
Divines 
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Civil Wars of England. 17 
Divines of later times, whi. h kind of Learning neverthe- 
leſs hath been much admired by two forts of men, other- 
wiſe prudent enough + The one of which forts were thoſe 
that were already Devoted, and really affectionate rothe 
Roman Church , for they believ the Dottrine before, 
but admired the Arguments, becauſe rhey underſtood them , 
not, and yet found the Concluſions to their mind; The 
other fort were negligent men, that had rather admire 
with others, than take the pains to examine, fo that all 
ſorts of people were fully reſelved thar both the Dodtrine 
was true, and the Pope's Authority no more then what was 
due to him. I fce thac a Chriſtian King, or Stare, how 
well ſoever provided he be, of Money and Arms, ( where 
the Church of Rome hath ſuch authority ) will have but a 
hard match of it, for want of men ; for their Subjets will 
hardly be. drawn into the Field, and fght with courage 
agunlt their Conſciences. 

A. Ir isrrue that great rebellions have been raiſed by 
Church-men in the Pope's quarrel againſt Kings , as in 
England againſt King john, and in France agumit King 

the Fourth, wherein the Kings had a more confi- 
derable part on their ſides, than the Pope had on his, and 
ſhall always bave fo, if they have Money ; for there are 
bur few, whoſe Conſciences are ſo tender as to refuſe Mo- 
ney when they want it, but the great miſchief done to 
Kings upon pretence of Religion, is when the Pope gives 
power to one King to Invade another. 

B. I wonder how King Henry the Eighth fo utterly ex- 
tingoiſhed the Authority of the Pope in England, and that 
w.thout any Rebellion at home, or any Invaſion from 
abroad ? 

A. Pp. The Prizeſt;, Monks and Friars , being in the 
height of their Power, were now, for the moſt part grown 
inſolent and licentious , and thereby the force of their 
Arguments was now taken away by the ſcandal of their 
lives, which the Gentry, and men of good edvcarion, exhily 
perceived, and the Parliament confitting of ſuch perſons, 
were therefore willing to take away their Power, and 


generally the Common people which for a long time had 
becn 
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been in love with Parhaments, were a, - "A 
with. Secondly, The Dottrine of Luther boginning a lirrle 
betore, was now by a great many men of the greareſt 
Judgments fo well received, as that there was no hupe 16 
reſtore the Pope to his Power by Rebellion. Thirdly , The 
Revenue of the Abb/er and all other Rel pious Houſer, Fall 
ling hereby into the Kings hands, ant by him being dif- 
poſed of to the moſt em.nent Gentlemen in every County, 
could not bur make them do their beſt ro contirm them- 
ſelves in the poſſeſſion of them. Foxrthly, King Henry was 
of a nature quick, and ſevere in the Puniſhing of ſuch as 
ſhould be the firit to oppoſe his deſigns. Laſtly , As to In- 
vahon from abroad, if the Pope had given the Kingdom 
roanother Prince, it had been in vain, for England is 
another manner of Kingdom than Navarre, beſides the 
French an Spamſh Forces were imployed at that time one 
againſt another ; and though they had been at leaſure, 
they would have found perhaps no better ſucceſs than the 
Spaniard found afterwards in 1583. Nevertheleſs, not-, 
withſtanding the Infolence, Avarice, and crifie of the 
then Clergy, and nothwithſtanding the ine of Luther, 
if the Pope had not provoked rhe King by endeavouring 
to croſs his Marriage with his ſecond Wife, his Authority 
might have remained in Englmmd till there bad riſen ſome 
other quarrel. 

B. Dd nor the Biſhops that then were , and had raken 
an Oath, wherein was among other things that rhey ſhould 
detend and maintain the Regal Rights of Sr. Peter , the 
words are Regalia Santt Petri, which nevertheleſs ſome 
have faid are Regular Santit Petri, (that is to ſay) St. P-- 
rer's Rules or Doctrine, and thar the Clergy afterwards did 
read it, (bemg perhaps written in Short-1and )by a miſtake 
ro the Pope's advantage, Regolia, Dd not (1 Gy ) the 
Biſhops oppoſe rhar Act of Parliament againit the Pope's 
againſt the raking of the O-zth of Supremacy ? 

A. No, I donor find the Biſhops did many of them op- 
poſe the King ; for having no power without him it hid 
been great imprudence to provoke his Anger ; there was 
beades & Controverſiy in thoſe times between the Pope and - 
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the Biſhops, moſt of whi. b did maintain, that they exer- 
ciſed their Juriſdiction Epiſcopal in the Right of God, as 
immediately as the Pope himſelt did exerciſe the ſame over 
the whole Church ; ant becauſe they ſaw thar by this AS 
of the King in Parliament they were to hold the'r power 
no more of the Pope, and never thought of holding it of 
the King,they were perhaps þetter contenr,to ler the Act of 
Parliament paſs in the reign of King Edward the Sixth, the 
Podtrine of Luther had taken fu-h great root in Enrland 
that they threw out a great many of the Pope's new Arti- 
cles of Faith, with Queen Mary ſucceeding him, reſtored 
again, together with all thar had been aboliſhed by King 
Henry the Eighth , ſaving ( that which could not be re- 
ttored) the Religious Houſes, and the Biſhops, and Cler 
of King Henry were partly burnt for Hereticks, partly fed, 
and partly recanted ; and they that fled berook themſelves 
to thoſe places beyond Sea, where the Reformed Religion 
was either protected, or not proſecuted, whoafter the de- 
ceaſe of Queen Mary returned again to favour and prefer- 
ment under Queen EL:za6eth, that reſtored the Religion 
of her Brother King Edward, and fo it had continued to 
this day excepting the interruption made in this late Re- 
bellion of the Prezbyterians and other Demecratical men : 
Bat thus the Romiſb Religion were now caſt our by the 
Law, yet there were abundance of people, and many of 
them of rhe Nobility that ftill retained the Religion of 
their Anceſtors, who as they were not much moleſted in 
points of Conſcience, ſo they were not by their own In- 
clnation very troubleſom ro the C: vil Government, bet by 
the ſecret practice of Jeſuiter and other Emiſfaries of the 
Roman Church , they were made lefs quier than they 
ought to have been ; and ſome of them to venture upon 
the moſt horrid At that ever had been heard of before, 
I mean upon the Gunpowder Treaſon , and upon that ac- 
count the Papiſts in England have been looked upon as 
men that wonld not be ſorry for any diſorders here that 
might poſſibly make way ro the teſtoring of the Pope's 
Authority : and therefore | named them for one of the 
diſtempers of rhe Srate of England in the time of our late 
King Charle:. BI 
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B. I ſee that > y au Pleſis and Dr Merton Biſhop « 
Durham writing of the progreſs of the Pope's Power , ar 
intituling their Books, one of them, The Myſtery of Iniquity 
the other, The Grand Impoſture , were both in the right 
for 1 believe there was never ſuch another cheat in thei 
World: And I wonder that the Kings and States of C 
ftendom never perceived it. 

A. It is manifeſt they did perceive it. How elſe du 
they make War againſt the Pepe , and ſome of them t 
him out of Rome it felf, and carry him away Priſ.ner? but 
if they would have freed themſelves from his Tyranny, 
they ſhould have agreed together and made themſelves 
every one (as Henry the Eighth did) Head of the Church 
within their own reſpeQive dominions, bur not agreeing 
they let his power continue, every one hopeing tomake uſe 
of it {when there ſhould be cauſe againſt his neighbour. ) 

B. Now, as tothe other Diſtemper by Prerbyteriant. 
How came their Power tobe (© grear, being of themſelves 
for the moſt part but ſo many poor Scholars ? 

A. This Controverſy between the Papiſt and Refurmed 
Churches could not choſe bur make every man, ro the 
beſt of his power, examine by the Scriptures which of 
them was in the right,and to that end they were tranſlated 
into Vulgar Tongue: Whereas before the Tranſlation of 
them was not allowed, ner any ran tro rea them , but 
ſach as had expreſs Li-enſe fo to do, for the Pope did con- 
cerning the ſame, that Moſes did concerning Mount Simai, 
Moſer ſuffered no g1an to go up to it, to hear God ſpeak or 
gaze upon him, but ſuch as he himſelf rook with him, and 
the Pope ſuffered none to ſpeak with God in the Scriptures 
that had not ſume part of the Pope's Spirit in him,for which 
he might be truſted. 

B. Certainly Moſes did therein very wiſely, and accor- 
ding to God's own Commandment. 

A. Nodoubt of it, and the event it ſclf hath made it 
ſince appear fo ; for after the Bible was Traaſlared into 
Engliſh, every Man, nay every Boy and Wench thar could 
read Eughſh, thoughtthey ſpoke with God Almighty, and 
underſtood what he ſaid , when by a certain Number of 
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hapters a Day they had read the Scriptures once or twice 
ver, the Reverence and Obedience due to the Reformed 
Church here, and to the Biſhops and Paſtors therein, was 
off, and every man became a Judge of Religion and 
laterpreter of the Scriptures to himſelf. 
B. Did not the Church of Eng/and intend ſhould be 
ſo; What other end could they have in recommending the 
Bible to me, if they did not mean I ſhould make it the Rule 
of my Adhons, elſe they might have kept it , though open 
to themſelves, ro me Sealed up in Hebrew, Greek nd Latrm, 
and fed me out of it, in ſuch meaſure as had been requiſite 
elves for the Salvation of my Soul, and the Churches peace. 
arch BW A. 1 confeſs this Licenſe of Interpreting the Scriprure 
eingW was the cauſe of ſo many ſeveral Sefts, as have lain bid till 
e vie WH the beginning of the late King's Reign, and did then ap- 
7.) WW pear to the difturbance of rhe Commonwealth, bur to re- 
/anr WM turn to the Story, Thoſe perſons that fled for Religion 1n 
ves the time of Queen Mary, refided, for the moſt part, in places 
«here the Reformed Religion was profeſſed and governed 
med Wl by an Aſſembly of Miniſters , who alſo were not a little 
the W made uſe of (for want of better Stateſmen ) in points of 
bh of MW C:vil Government, which pleaſed fo much the Eng/ifh and 
ard WH Scotch Proteſtants that lived amongſt them, that at their 
n of Wl re:turs they wiſhed there were the ſame Honour and Reve- 
but WW rcace given to the Miniltry in their own Coontries, and in 
con- WH Scotland (King Famer being then young) ſoon (with the 
mai, Wl help of ſome of the powerful Nobility ) they brought it to 
k or Wl pals; allo they that returned into England in the begin- 
and WW ning of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth , endeavoured the 
ves Fj; fame here, but could never effeh it till rhis laſt Rebellion, 
wb WY nor withour the help of the Scors, and it was no ſooner cf- 
fetcd but it was defeated again by rhe other Sef; , which 
cor- I by the preaching of the Presbyterians and private Inter- 
pretation of Scriprure, were grown numerous. 
le ut B. I know indeed, that in the beginning of the late 
into WW War, the Power of the Presbyterians was ſo very great, 
uld WI that not only the Citizens of Londen were, almoſt all of 
and WW them, artheir Devotion; but alſo the greateſt part of all 
* of W Sic; Cirics and Market Towns of England: Bur you have 
fr 7 Qct 
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not yer told me by what Art and what Degrees they 


£ . came fo ſtrong. "oy 
| A. It was not theirown Art alone thar did ir; bur the © 
k had the con. urrence of a great many Gentlemen, that = 
F did no !e's delire a Poputar Government in the Civ Fo 


State, than rh:ie Miniſters di4 in the Church; and a 
thefe did in rhe Pulpit draw the People ro their Opi y 7 
ons, 21d to a 4:!);keof the Church-Government, Canon 
and Common-Prayer-Book, fo did the other make ther 
in love with Democracy by their Harangues in the Par "M 
liament, and by their d:\courſe and commuaication wi 
people in the Countrey, continually extolling of Liberryi ». 
and inveighing againit Tyranny, leaving the people roffff ,, 
colle& of rhemſelves, that this Tyranny was the preſ-nl ;.. 
Government of the State. And as the Presbyteria 
brought with them into thew Churches their Divini 6 
from the Univerſities, ſo did many of the Gentlema B 
bring their Politicks from thence into the Parliament 
bur neither of them did this very boldly in the time ol <; 
N. E/iz. and though it be not likely thar all of them ddl ,, 
I 0: of malice, but many of them out of error, yet cer 1, 
tainly the chicf Leaders were ambitious Miniſters, anlfl ., 
ambitious Gentlemen, rhe Miniſters envying the Autho-W «, 
rity of Biſhops, whom they thought lefs learned ; and «1, 
the Gentlemen envying the Privy Council, whom they +4 
thought leſs wiſe than themſelves. For 'tis a hard matter} ,, 
for men, who do all think highly of their own Win 
( when they have alſo acquired the Learning of the Un: A 
verſity ) to be perſwaded, that they want any ability re-MW ; 
quiſite for the Government of a Commonwealth, efpeci-M - 
ally having read the Glorious Hiſtories, and the Senten- | +; 
tious Politicks of the Ant.ent Popular Goverament of the 
Greeks and Remans, amongit whom Kings were hatred 
and branded with the name of Tyrants; and Popular Go-W «| 
vernment ( though no Tyrant was ever fo cruel as a Po- a 
pular Aſſembly) paſſed by the name of Liberty. The «© 
Presbyterian Miniſtersin the beginning of the Reign of MW & 
Q, E/rz. 4id not (becauſe they durſt nor ) publickly preach 4 
againſt the Diſcipline of the Church ; but not long a- i « 
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ter (by the favour perhaps of ſome t Courtier) they 
went abroad Preaching in moſt of the Market Towns of 
England ( as the Preaching Friers had formerly done ) up- 
on Working-days in the morning; in which theſe, and 
others of the ſame Tenets, that had charge of Souls, both 
by the Manner and Matter of their Preaching, applied 
themſelves wholly tothe winning of the People ro a liking 
of their Do&trines, and good opinion of their Perſons. 

And firſt, for the manner of their Preaching, they fo 
framed their Countenance and Geſture- at the entrance 
into the Pulpit, and their Pronunciation, both in their 
Prayer and Sermon, and uſed the Scriprure-phraſe, whe- 
ther underſtood by the People or not, as that no Trage- 
dian in the World could have acted the part of a right 
godly man better than theſe did, infomuch that a man 
unacquainted with ſuch Art, could never ſuſpet any am- 
bitious Plot in them, to raiſe Sedition againſt the State, 
as they then had deſigned, or donbr, that the vehemence 
of their Voice ( for the ſame words, with the uſual Pro- 
nunciation, had been of little force) and forcedneſs of 
their Geſture and Looks, could ariſe from any thing bur 
zea! to the Service of God. And by this Art they came into 
ſuch credit, that numbers of men uſed to go forth of 
their own Pariſhes and Towns on working-days, leaving 
their Calling ; and on Swnday leaving their own Churches 
to hear them Preach in other places, and ro defpiſe their 
ov1 3nd all other Preachers that atted nor as well as they. 
And as for thoſe Miniſters that did not uſually Preach, bur 
mitead of Sermons did read to the People ſuch Homilies 
a* the Church had appointed, they efteerged and called 
them Dumb Doger. 

Secondly, for the matter of their Sermons, becauſe the 
anger of the People in the late Komen Uſurparion was 
then freſh, they ſaw there could be nothing more gra- 
ciovs with them, than to Preach againſt ſach other Poinrs 
of the Romiſh Religion as the Biſhops had not yet con- 
cemner, that fo receding farther from Popery than they 
14, they might with glory to themſelves, leave a ſuſpition 
on the Biſhops, as men not well purged from Igolatry. 

B Tuairdly, 
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Thirdly, before their Sermons, their Prayer was, ot 
ſeemed to be, ex tempere, which they pretended to be 
dictated by the Spir.t of Cod within them, and many 
of the People believed, or ſcemed ro believe itz or any 
man might ſee, that they did not take care befere-hand 
what they ſhould ſay in their Prayers: and from hence 
came adiſlike of the Common-Prayer-bock, that men might 
not ſee to what they were to ſay Amen. | 

Fourthly, They did never in their Sermons, or but 
lightly, againſt the Lucrative Vices of men of Trade or 
Handicraft, fuch as are feigning, lying, couzening, hy- 
pocrifie, and other uncharirableneſs, ( except want of 
charity to their Paſtor, and to the Faithful) which was 2 
great caſe tothe generality of Citrzens, and the lohabirants 
of Market-Towns, and no little profit to themſelves. 

Fifthly, By preaching up an opinion, that men were to 
be affured of their ſalvation, by the teſtimony of their 
own private ſpirit, meaning the holy Ghoſt dwelling 
within them: And from this opinion, the People, that 
fours] in themſelves a ſufficient hatred towards the Pa- 
pits, and an ability to repeat the Sermons of theſe men 
at their coming home, mace no doubr, that they had 
all that was neceſſary, how _ and fpirefully 
ſoever they behaved themſelves to their Neighbours, that 
were not reckoned amongſt the Saints, and fumerimes to 
thoſe alſo. 

Sixthly, They did indeed with great carneftneſs and (c- 
verity inveigh often againſt rwo fins, Carnal Luft, and 
vain Swearing, which withour queſtion was very well 
done, but the common people were thereby inclined to 
believe, that nothing elſe was fin, bur that which was for- 
bidden in the Third and Seventh Commandment ; for 
few men do underſtand by the name of Luſt, any other 
Concupiſcence, than that which is forbidden in the Seventh 
Commanement ; for men are not ordinarily ſaid to Luſt 
after another man's Cattle, or other Goods or Poſſeſhons, 
and never made much ſcruple of the atts of Fraud and Ma- 
lice, but endeavoured to keep therrſelves from Unclean- 
neſs cnely, or at leaſt fromthe ſcandal of it. And _— 
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they did both in their Sermons and Writings maintain and 
inculcate, that the very firſt motions of the Mind, that is 
to ſay, the delight Mcn and Womentook inthe fight of one 
anothers Form, though they checked the proceeding rhere- 
of," ſothart it never grew up to be a Defign, wasmeverthe- * 
leſs a Sin; they brought Young men into Deſperation and 
tothink themſelves dama'd becauſe they could not ( which 
no man can, and is contrary to the Conſtition of Nature ) 
dehold 2 delightful Objet without Delight ; and by this 
means they became Conteſſors ro ſuch as were thus troubled 
in Conſcience, and were obeyed by them, as theſe Spiri- 
tual Doors in all Cates of Conſcience. 

B." Yes, divers of them 4.4 preach frequently agaicſt 


Opprelſion. 
A. Tis true, I had forgot that , but it was before ſuch 
a* were free enough trom it, ( 1 mean) the Common Peo- 


ple, who would cally believe themſelves oppreſied , bur 
never Oppreſiors: And therefore you may reckon this 
amongit thewr Artificers, to make their Prople believe they 
they were oppretied by the King,or pcrhaps by rhe Biſhops, 
or both, aad4 incLned the meancr fort ro their Party after- 
ward when there ſhould be occaſion ; but this was but ſpa- 
ringly Cane in the time of Q"Elzz. whoſe fear and Jealoufic 
they were afraid of ; Nor had they as yet any great power 
: the Parliament Houſe, whereby to call in queſtion her 
Prerogative by Peritions of Right, and ether Devices as 
they 4:d afterwards when Democratical Gentlemen had re- 
ceived chem into their Council, for the defign of changing 
be Manarcbiez! Government into Popular , which they 

Calc io ll] ' erty. 
RB Who could think that ſuch Horrible N-agns as theſe 
/1fo ealily and ſo long remain, covered with the Cluak 
vi Godbnets ; for that they were moit Impious Hypocrites 
1s manifett enough, by the War thele proceedings ended in, 
wud by the War committcd ? Bur when began frit to ap- 
pear mn Parhament the atteinpt of Popular Gorerament 

and by whom ? 
A. As to the tun».ot antempting the change of Govern- 
ment {rom Manerchica} to 4orocratical , we mutt-di- 
B 2 Qingaiſh 
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ſRinguiſh : They did nos challenge the Soveraignty in 
plain terms, and by that name, till they had flain the King ; 
nor the Rights thereof, alrogethcr, by particular Heads, 
rill che King was driven from Londos by Tumulrs raiſed in 
the City againſt him, and retired for the ſecurity of his 
perſon to Terk, where he had not been many days when they 
ſent unto him Nineteen Propofitions , whereof above a 
Dozen were Demands of ſeveral Powers, Eſſential parts of 
the Power Soveraign, but before that time they had de- 
manded {ome of them (in a Petition which they called a 
Petition of Right) which nevertheleſs the King had gran- 
red them in a former Parliament : theugh he deprived 
himſelf rhereby, not only of the Power to Levy Money 
without their conſent, bur alſo of his ordinary Revenue by 
Cuſtom of Tonnage and Poundage, and of the Liberty to 
put into” Cuſtody ſuch men as he thought likely to diſturb 
the Peace, and raiſe Scdition in the Kingdom : As for the 
men that did this, 'tis enough to ſay, they were the Mem- 
bers of the laſt Parliament, and of ſome other Parliaments 
in the beginning of the Reign of King Charle:I. and the 
end of the Reignof King Famer : To name them all is not 
neceſſary, farther then the Story ſhall require; moſt of 
them were Members of the Houſe of Commons, ſome few 
alſo of the Lords : Bur all ſuch as had a great Opinion of 
their ſufficiency in Politicks, which they thought was not 
ſufficiently raken notice of by the King. 

B. How could the Parliament , when the King had a 
great Navy, and a great number of Train'd Souldiers, and 
all the Magazines of Ammunition in his power, be able to 
begin the War. 

A. The King had theſe things in his Right, but that 
ſignifies little, when they had the Cuſtody of the Navy 
and Magazines, and with them all the Trained Souldiers, 
and in a manner all the Subjets were by the Preaching 
of Presbyrerian Miniſters and the ſeditious whiſpering of 
falſe and ignorant Politians made his Enemies , and when 
the King could have no Money but what the Parliament 
ſhould give him, which you may be ſare ſhould nor be 
enough to maintain his Legal Power, which they intended 
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= rotake from him. And yer 1 think they would never have 
$3 24venturcd iro the Field but for that unlucky buſineſs of 
s, impoſing upon the Sc2r; (who were all Prevbyterians ) our 
yy Prok of Common Prayer , for | believe the Engliſo would 
_ never have taken well that the Parliament ſhould make 
\/ar 170n the King upon any provoration , unleſs it were 
in their own defence, in caſe the- King ſhould firſt make 
War upon them, and therefore it behoved them to pro- 
voke the King that he might do ſomerhing that might look 
like Hoſtility : Ir hapned m the year 1637. that the King 
by advice (as it isthought) of the Arch-biſhop of Canter- 
bury, ſent down a Book of Common Prayer into Scotland, 
not differing in ſubſtance from ours, nor much in words, 
befides the putting of the word Presbyter for that of Mini- 
ſer, commanding it to be uſed (for Conformity to this 
Kingdom) by the Miniſters there,for an ordinary. of Divine 
Service;this being read in the Church at Edinburgh,cauſed 
ſuch a Tumulr there , that_he that read it had much 
awoc toeſcape with his life, atid gave occaſion tothe great- 
eſt part of the Nobility, and others, to enter (by their own - 
Authority) into a Covenam amongſtrhemſclves toput down 
Epiſcopacy without conſulting the King ; which they pre- 
ſently did, animared thereto by their own Confidence, or 
by affurance from ſome of the Democratical Engliſh-mer, 
that in former Parliaments had been the greateſt 

cf the King's Intereſt, that the King wonldnot be able to 
ruſe an Army to chaſtiſe them without calling a Parlia- 
ment, which would be ſure to favour them, for the thing 
which thoſe Demoeraticals chiefly then aimed at , was to 
forcethe King to call a Parliament, which he had not done 
of ten years beſore, as having found no help, bur hindrance, 
to his deſigns in the Parliaments he had formerly called. 
Howſoever contrary ro their expeQation by the help of his 
better affeted Subjets of the Nobility and Gentry, he made 
a ſhiftro raiſe a ſufficient Army to have reduced the Scor; 
to their former obedience,if it had proceeded to Battle: And 
with thus Army he marched himſelf into Scorland, where the 
S.orch Army was alſo brought into the Field againſt him, 
as it they meantto fight ; bur then the Scorch ſent ro the 
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King for leave to treat by Commiſſioners on both fidex, 
and the King willing to avoid the deſtruttion of his own 
Subje&ts, condefcended to it, the iſſue was peace, and the 
King thereupon Wnt to Edinburgh and paſſed an AR of 
Parliament thereto their Satisfattion 

R. Did he not then confirm Epiſcopacy ? 

A. No, bur yeilded to the aboliſhing of it, but by the 
means the Engk/b were crofſed in their hope of a Parlia- 
ment, but the Demoeratical;, formerly oppoſers of the 
King's Intereft, ceaſed not ro endeavour fil] ro put the 
two Nations mto a War, rothe end the King might buy 
the Parliaments help ar no lufs a price than Soveraignty it 
(cif. 

B. But what was the Cauſe rhat "the Centry and Nobi- 
liry of Scotland were fo verſe from Enilcopacy ? For I can 
hardly believe thar therr Confciences were extraord narily 
render, nor that there were fo very great Divines 2s to 
know what was the true Chargh Dif. jpline eftabliſhed by 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles, nor yet (© mnch in love 
with their Minifters as to be over-riled by them in the 
Government either Ecclehaftica] or C:vil, for in their 
lives they were joſt as other men are, Purſoers of rheir 
own latereſts and Preferments, where they were not 
more oppoſed by rhe Biſhops than by their Prexbyterian Mi- 
nitters. 


A. Troly 1 do not know, I carmot enter inro other 
mens thoughts farther than 1 am led by the confiderari- 
on of Human Karure in general : Bot vpon this confd + 
ration | ſce. Firf, That men. of Ancient Wealth 2nd 
Nobility are nor apt fo to brook , that poor $ hollirs 
Mould (as they mutt when they are mide Biſhops) be 
their Fellows. Secondly , That from the emulation of 
Glory berween the Nations, they be willing to fee their 
Nation afflicted with Cimil Har, and might hope by a'd- 
mg the Rebels here to acquire ſore Power over the Fng- 
fb; atleaſt fo far as to cſtabliſh here rhe Presbyterian 
Diſcipline , which was alſo one of the points they afrer- 
wards openly demanded. Laſtly, They might hope for in 


the War ſome great ſum of Money ay « reward of their 
al- 
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a tance, beiides great Booty, which they afrerwards ob- 
tained; but wharſovever was the cauſe of their hatred to 
Biſhops, the pullift them down was nor all theyaimed art ; 
if it had (now that Epiſcopacy was aboliſhed by Att of 
Parliament) they would have reſted ſarisfica, which chey 
<1 nor ; tor atrer the King was returned to Landow the 
Engl fo Presbyterians and Democraticals , by whole fa- 
vour they hid pur down Biſhops in Srorfand, thought it 
r2a{on to have the aliftance of rhe Scorch for rhe pulling 
cown the Biſhops in Ezg/:nd; and in order thereynto, 
they miglt perhaps deal with the Scots ſecrerlyto reit un- 
{2ri:fied with that pacification which they were before con- 
tented with ; howloever it was, not long after the King 
was returned to Loxdor they ſent up to ſome of their 
friends at Court a certain Paper containing (as they ap- 
prehended) the Articles of the \a:4 pacification : 4 talſe 
and ſcandalous Paper, which was by the King's Command4 
burnt (as I have heard) publickly, and fo both parties re- 
torned to the ſame Condition as they were in when the 
King went down with his Army. 

B. And fo there was a great deal of Money calt away to 
no purpoſe; but you have not told me who was General of 
that Army. 

A. I told you the King was there in perſon, he that 
commande1 under him was the Earl of frandel/; a man 
that wanted not either Valour br Judgement , but to pro- 
ceed to Battle, or to Treaty, was uot in his power but in 
the King's. 

B. He was a man of a moſt Noble and Loyal Family, 
and whoſe Anceſtors had formerly given 2 great over- 
throw to the Scoz7 in their own Countrey, and in all like- 
l:ihood he might have given them the like now, ifthey had 
Fought. 

A. He might indeed, bur it had been bur a kind of So- 
peritirion to have mace him General upon that account, 
though many Generals heretofore have been choſen for 
the good lack of rheir Anceſtors in the like occahons. In 
the long War between Arhens and Sparts 2 General of the 
A'beman; by Sea, won many Vittories againit the Spare 
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SY which The Dit his death, = choſe his Son 
for General, with ill ſucceſs. The Romansthat conquered 
Carthage, by the valour and condudt of Scipio, when they 
were to make War again in Africk againit Ceſar, choſe 
another Scipio, a man valiant and wiſe enough; but he 
periſhed in the Employment. And to come home ro our 
own Nation, the Earl of Eſſex made a fortunate Expedition 
ro Cadiz, but his Son, ſent afterwards to the ſame place, 
could 4onothing.. Tis a fooliſh Superſttion ro hope, thar 
God has entailed Succeſs in War upon 2 Nation or Fa- 
mily. | 
B. After the paciſication broken, what ſucceeded next ? 

A. The King ſent Duke Hamilton with Commiſſion and 
Inſtructions into Scer/and to czll a Parliament there, ( bur 
all was rono purpoſe) and to uſe all the means he could 
etherwiſe ; but the-Scory were reſolved to raiſe an Army, 
and to enter into England, to deliver ( as they pterended ) 
their grievances to his Majeſty in a Petition, becauſe rhe 
King ( they ſaid) being in the hands of evil Counſellors, 
they could not otherwiſe obtain their right : but the 
truth is, they were otherwiſe animated ro it by the De- 
mocratical and Presbyterian Engliſh, with a promiſe of 
reward, and hope of Plunder. Some have faid, rhar 
Duke Hamilten alſo did rather encourage themto, than 
deter them from the Expedition, as hoping, by the dif- 
order of the two Kingdoms, to bring to paſs thar which 
he had been formerly accuſed of, ro endeavour ro make 
himſelf King of Scezland : bur I take this to have been a 
very uncharitable Cenſure, upon ſo little ground to judge 
ſo uncharitably of a man, that afrerwards loſt his lite in 
ſeeking to procure the liberty of the King his Maſter. 
This reſolution of the Scots to enter into England being 
known, the King wanting Money to raiſe an Army again(t 
them, was now, as his Enemics here wiſhed, conſtrained 
to call a Parliamene to meet at Weitminſter the 13. of 
April, 1640. 

B. Me-thinks a Parliament, of England , if upon any 
oecahon, ſhould furniſh the King with Money now in a 
War againſt the Scorz, out of an invetcrate diſafſection to 
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that Nation, that had always taken part with their kne- 
mes the French, and which always eftcemed the Glory 
ot England an abatement of the.r own. 

A. Tis indeed commonly ſeen, that Nei ur-Naticns 
envy one anothers Honour, and that the leſs porent bears 
the greater malice; but that hinders them not from 
agreeing in thoſe things which their common ambition 
I:2ds them to. And therefore the King found for the War 
but the lefs help from this Parliament ; and moſt of the 
Members thereof in their ordinary diſcourſes ſeemed to 
wonder, why the King ſho:1d make a War upon Scotland, 
and in that Parhament fometime called them their Bre- 
thren the Scots : but inſte=d of taking the King's buſineſs, 
(vh.h was theraifing of Money) into their conſideration, 
they fell vzon the redreffing of Grievances, and eſpecially 
lucy way of levying Money, asin the laſt intermifhon 6f 
Pa lament the King had been forced to uſe, ſuch as were 
Ship-Money, Kaighr hood, and ſech other Vails ( as one 
may call them) of the Reg:l Office, which Lawyers hid 
tound ,ulitable by the ant.car Records of the Kingdom : 
betides, they fell upon the aions- of divers Miniſters of 
State, though don: by the Kings own Command and War- 
rant, infamuch that before rhey were called, the Money 
which wasne eſſary for this War ( if they had given Mu- 
ncy, as they never mzant to do ) had come roolate , It is 
true, there was ment on of 2a ſum of Maney to be giyenthe 
King by way of bargain, for. relinquiſhing-bis . right 10 
Ship-moncy, and ſome other of his Prerogatives; but {> 
{cldom, and without determining any Sum, that it was in 
vam for the King to hope for any ſucceſs ; and therefore 
on the Fifth of May following be diſſolved them. 

B. Where then had the King Money to raiſe and .pay his. 
Army ? 

A. He was forced the ſecond time to mzke uſeof the 
Nobility and Gentry, who contsibuted ſome more, ſome 
leſs, 4 cording to the greatneſs of. their Etates, bor 
amongſt them all, they mad- up a very ſufhcient Army. 

B. It cems- then, that th: ſame men that croſſed his 
bulincls ia the Parliament, now out of Parliament aq | 
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vanccd it all they could ; what was the reaſon of that ? 

A. The greateſt part of the Lords in Parl.ament, and 
the Gerary throughout Fng/znd, were more affeſted to 
Monarchy than to 3 Popular Government ; but fo, as not 
to enduxe to hear of the King's abGlute Power, which 
made them in time of Parliament eaſily to condeſcend to 
«bridge jt, and bring the Government to mixt Monarchy, 
as they called ir, wherein the abſolire Sovereignty ſhould 
be divided berween the X.ng, the Houſe of Lords, and the 
Houſe of Commons, 

B. Bur how if they cannot agree ? 

A. 1 think they never thought of that ; but I am fire 
they never meant the Sovereignty ſhould be wholly either 
;n one or both Houſes ; beſides, they were loth to deſert 
the King when he was invaded by Foreigners, for the 
$cot; were eſteemed by them as a Forcign Nation. 

B. It is ſtrange to me, that Enz/and and Scotlind being 
| but one Iſland, and their Langrage almoſt the ſame, and 
being governed by one King, ſhovld be thought Fore'gn- 
ers to one another: The Romans were Maſters of many 
Nztions, and tooblige them the more to obey the Edifts of 
the Law ſent unto them by the City of Rome, they thought 
fitto make them all Romans ; and out of divers Nations, 
as Spain, Germany, Italy, and France, to advance ſome, 
that thty thought worthy, even to be Senators of Rome, 
and to give every one of the common People the privi- 
ledge of the City of Rome, by which they were protected 
from the contumelies of other Nations where they refided : 
Why were not the Scorch and Englife in like manner united 
1870 one People? 

A King Jammer, at his firſt coming to the Crown of 

1 w £1: land, did endeavour it, but could not prevail : But for 
all rhar, I believethe Scorch have now as many priviledges 
in England as any Nation had in Rome, of thoſe whi.h 
were ſo (as you fay) made Roman:, for they are all Natu- 
ratized, and have right to buy Land in Engl:nd to them 
and their Heirs. 

R Tis true of them that were born in Scorlanidfafter the 
time that King Jame; was in poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of 
England. A. There 
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A. Thre be very few now that were born before. Bur 
» ry have they a berter right that were bornatter than they 
that were born before ? 

BR. Pecanſe they were born Subjefs ro the King of Eng- 
[-x4, and the reſt not. 

A. Were n+ the reft born Subjefts ro King Fame; ? and 
15 not he King of England ? 

B. Yes, but not then. 

A I onderſtand not the ſubtilty of the diftin&tion ; but 
evon what Law is that diſtintion grounded ? is there my 
S&ratute to that purpoſe * 

B. 1 cannot tell, I think nor, but it is grounded upon 
Equity 
A Ie little equity in this, that thoſe Nations that 

e bound roequal obedience to the ſame King, ſhould nor 
,avecqual Priviledges : and now ſeeing there be fo very 

y born before King 7 ame's coming in, what greater pri- 
vilcdges had thoſe ingratred Romany, by their Naturali- 
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won in the State of Rowe, or m the State of England, 
the En» 1 themſelves nvore than the Scorch £ 

P. "Thoſe Roynane, when any of them were in Rowe, buck 
the r voire in thie making of Laws. 

A. And the Scotch have their Parliaments, wherein 
the r aflent is required to the Law there made, which is 
*5 good, Hive not many of the Provinces of France their 
feverrl Parliaments, and ſeveral Conftitarions ? yer they 
are all equally Natural Subizas to the King of Frame. 
And therefore tor my yart, I think they were raiſtaken, 
both Engl and $675, in calling one another Foreigners. 
Howfoever that be, the King had a very ſufficient Arwy, 
wherewitt he marche1 towards Scotland, and by that 

'y t me he was come to Noyb, the Scars Army was drawn vp 
to the Fronteers, and ready to march into England, ( which 
alſ> they preſently did) gi-ng our all the way, that . 
their march ſhould be w:thout damage to the Countrey, 
21d that their Errend was onely to deliver a Petition to 
the King for the redreſs of many pretended Injuries they 
t44 received from ſach of che Court, whole coenfe) the 
King moſt followed : fo they RN 1" 
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{and quietly till they came to a Ford in the River of Tire 
a little above Newcaſtle, where they found ſome little op- 
polition from a party of the King's Army ſent thither to 
ſtop them, whom the Scors eafily maſtered ; and as ſoon 
as they were over, ſeized on Newcaftle, and coming far- 
ther on, upon the Ciry of Dureſme, and ſent ro the King 
to defire a Treaty, which was granted, and the Com- 
miſhoners on both fides met at Rippon, rhe conclufion was 
that all ſhould be referred to the Parliament which the 
King ſhould call ro meet at Weſtminſter the third of Ne- 
wember following in the ſame year 1640, And thereupon 
the King returned to London. 

B. So the Armies were disbanded. 

A. No, The Scorch Army was to be defrayed by the 
Counties of Northumberland and Dureſme, and the King 
was to pay his own till the disbancing of both ſhould be 
agreed upon in Parliament. 

B. So in effe&t boththe Armies were maintained at the 
King's Charge, and the whole Controverſie to be defided 
by a Parliament, almoſt wholly Presbyterian, and as 
Partial to the Scorch as themſelves could have wiſhed, 

A. And yet for all this they durit not preſently make 
War upon the King; there was ſo much yer left of Reve- 
rence to him in the Hearts of People as to have made them 
odious if they had declared what they intended, they muſt 
have ſome colour or other ro make it be believed, rhat the 
King made War firſt upon the Parliament. And b:fies 
they had nor yet ſufficiently diſgraced him in Sermons and 

, hor removed from about him thoſes they 

t could beſt counſel um, therefore they reſolved to 

with him like skilful hunters,Firſt rofingle him ont 

by men diſpoſed in all parts to drive him into the open 
keld, and then in caſe he ſhould not ſeem to turn head to 
call that making a War "ga *t the Parliament. And firſt, 
They called in queſtion as had cither Preached, or 
written, in defence of thoſe Rights which belonging to the 
Crown they meant to uſurp, and rake from the King to 
themſelves, whereupon ſome few Writers and Preachers 
were- kopriſoncd, or forced ro fly : The King not pro- 
reQing 
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:eting theſe, t pro. ceded ro call in queſtion ſome of 
the King's own Actions in his Miniſters, whereof they Im- 
priſon'd ſome, and ſome went beyond Sea, azd whrreas 
certain perſons baving «endeavoured by Books and Ser- 
mons to raiſe Sedition , and commited other Crimes of 
bigh Nature , had therefore been cenſured by the Kings 
Council in the Sror-Chamber,and Impriſoned; the Parlia- 
nent by their own Authority, to try (it ſeems) how rhe 
King and the people would take ir (for their Perſons were 
inconhderable) © {cred their ſerting at Liberty » which 
was according! lone, with great Applauſe of the People 
that flocked £ buut them in Londen in manner of 4 Tri- 
umph. This bing done without refiſtance , the Kings 
Right ro Ship-:a03. y. 

B. Sbip-money | whar's that ? 

A. The Kings of England for the defence of the Sea 
had power to Tax all the Counties of England whether 
they were Maritine or not, for the Building and Furniſh- 
ing of Ships, which Tax the King had then Jately found 
cauſe to impoſe, and the Parliament exclaimed againſt 
t as an oppreſſion : Ard one of their Members thatihad 
b:en Taxed but 20 Shillings, ( mark the Oppretſion, a 
Parliament-man of 500 {. 2 Year Land Taxed at 20 Shil- 
lngs) they were forced to bring it to a Tryal at Law, he 
retuling payment, and he was calit again : When all the 
Julges of Weftminſter were demanded their Opinions con- 
cerning tae legality of iz; of Twelve, that there are, it 
vas judged Legal by Ten; for winch, though they were 
not puniſhed , yer they were affrigh:ed by the Parlia- 
ment, 

B. What did the Parliament mean when they did ex- 
c/4im againt it as illegal ? Did they mean it was againſt 
Stature Law, or againſt the Jadgmebts of Lawyers given 
heretofore, which are commonly called Reports ? or did 
they mean it was againlt Equity , which I take to be rhe 
ſame with the Law of Nature ? 

A. It is a hard mtter , or rather impoſſible xo know 
what other men mean, eſpecially , if they be crafty ,  bue- 
ſure I am Equity was not their ground forrheir-preence- 
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cf Immunity from Contribating to the King. but at ther 
own pleaſure, for when rhey have laid rhe Burthen of de- 
ſending the whole Kingdum and governing it upon any 
perſon whatſoever ; there 1s lirtle Equity he ſhonld de- 
pend on others for the means of performing it, or 't he do, 
they are his Soveraign, not he theirs, and as tor the 
Common Law, contained in Repyrts, theyhave no force 
but whar the King gives them, beſides ir were unreaſon- 
able thar a corrupt or fooliſh Judge's unjuſt Sentence ſhould 
by any time, how long ſoever, obrain the authority and 
force of 2 Law, but among the Srature Laws there is one 
calied Marns Charts, or The great Charter of the Liber- 
ries of Engl: men, i'1 which there is one Article that no 
man {hall be deftraincd, that is, have his Goods taken 
tron him otherwiſe than by rhe Law of che Land 

B. Is not that a ſufficient ground for their parpoſe ? 

A. No, that leaves us in the fame doybr wh ch yon 
think it clears ; for where was the Law of the Land then ? 
Did they mean a another Magna Charta that was made 
by ſome King more ancient yet ? No, that Stature w2s 
made not to exerpt any man from payments to the pub. 
li-k, but for ſecuring of every man from ſuch 2s abuſed 
the King's Power by ſorreptitions obra ming of the King's 
Warrants, to the oppreiling of thoſe agzin't whom he had 
any Suite in Law : But it was conducing to the end of 
ſome reb:Ilious Spirits in this Parliament, to have it in- 
rerpreted in the wrong ſenſe, and ſuitable enough to the 
underſtanding of the reſt, or moſt part of them ro let it 

als. 
: B. You make the Members of that Parliament very 
ſimple men, and yet the people choſe them for the wiſeit 
of the Land. 

A. If Craft be Wiſedom they were wiſe enough, bur 
wiſe as I define ir, is he that knows how to bring his bu- 
finefs to paſs without the aſfiſtance of Knavery and ignoble 
ſhifts, by the ſole firength of his good contrivance. A 
Fool may win from a better Gamſter by the advantage of 
falſe D.ce, and Packing of Cards. 

B. According to your definition there be few wiſe men 
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now 242ys, ſich Wiſedom is a Kind of Gallantry that few 
2c brought up to ; an nolt think Folly , fne Cloarhs, 
great Feathers, Civ:kty rowar4s ren thar will not fwal- 
oy Injuries, and injury towards them that will, is the pre- 
ſ:at Gallantry ; bur when the Parliament afterwards ba. 
ving gotren the power into their hands levied Money to 
their own uſe , wha? {a d rhe People to thar, 

A. What elſe, bot that it was legal, znd tobe paid 
as being Impoſed by conſent of Parliament. 

BR. I have hear4 often that they ovght to pay what was 
impoſed by conſent of Par}; ament to the uſe of the King, 
bar to their own uſe, never before; Ifce by thisit is cafier 
to gull the mulrirute than any one man among them, 
for what one man that has his Natur] Jodgment depraved 
by accident, co'ild be (9 eahly couſed in, a matter that 
concerns his Purſe, hi” he not been paſhonately carried 
away by the reſt to change of Government, or rather to 
2 liberty ofevery ors to govern hirr{elf. 

A. Judge then whit kind of men ſfuch'a multirude of 
lynorant People were |:ke to ele& for the Burgeſics, and 
knights of Shires. 

B. I can make no other Judgment, but that they who 
were then clefted, were jſt ſuch 2s had been elefied for 
frmer Parliaments, 2r:4 as arc like to be clefted for Par- 
ments to come, for the Common people have been, and 
ind always will. be ignorant of their duty to the Publick, 
«43 never meditating any thing , but their particukar Tnre- 
reſt, in other things following their immediate Leaders, 
v hich are eicher the Preachers, or the moſt potent of the 
Gentlemen that dwell amongſt them, as Common Soul- 
Giers for the moſt part follow their Caprains, if they like 
them : If you think the late miſeries have made them 
viſer, that will queckly be forgor, and then we ſhall be 
no wiſer then we were ? 

A. Why may not men be ranght rheir Duty? that is, 
the Science of Juſt and Unjult , as divers other Sciences 
have been taught, from true Principles and Demonſtra- 
tions ? and much more cafily than any of thoſe Preachers 
and Demecratical Get, could Rebellion and Treaſon. 

B. Bur 
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P. But who can teach what none have learned ? or if 
any man hath been {© fingular, as to have ſtudied the 
Science of] aſtice and Equity, how can he teach it fafely, 
when it is againſt the intereſt of thoſe that are in poſleſſion 
of the power to hurt him ? 

A The Rules of the Juſt and Unjuſt ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated, and from Principles evident to the meaneſt 
capacity have not been wanting ; and notwithſtanding rhe 


obſ\ urity of their Author, have ſhined not onely in this, , 


but in Foreign Countries, to men of gocd Education; 
but they kan 4 in reſpeQ of the reſt of men, whereof 
many cannet read ; many, thaugh. they can- have no 
teiſure, and of them that have leiſire, the greateſt part 
have their minds wholly employed and taken up by rheir 
private buſineſſes or pleaſures: ſo that it is umpoſlible 
that the multitude ſhould ever learn their Duty but from 
the Pulpit, and upon Holy-days; but then, and from 
thence it is, that they learncd their Diſobedience ; and 
therefore the light of that Doctrine has been hitherto co- 
vered and kept under, hereby a cloud of adverſarics, 
which no man's private reputation can break through, 
without the Authority of the Univcriitics ; but from tke 
Univerſfities-came all thoſe Preachers-that taught the con- 
rrary. The Univerſities have been to this Nation, as the 
Wooden-horſe was tothe Troj avs. 

B. Can you tell me why, and when, the Univerſities 
here firſt began ? 

A. It ſeems, for the time, they began in the Reign of 
the Emperor Charles the Grear, before which time, [ 


doubt not, but ther* were many Grammar-Schools for the 


Latin Tongue, which was the Natural Language of the 
Rom-n Church ; but for Univerſities, that is to ſay, 
Schools for the Science in general, and eſpecially for Di- 
vinity, itis manifeſt, thar the inſtitution of them was re- 
commended by the Vope's Letter to the Emperor Chavler 
the Grear, and recommended farther by a Council held 
;n-his time, I think at Chal. ſur. Saone ; and nor long after 
was creted an Univerſity at Paris, and the Univerſity 
called Univerſity Colledge at Oxford ; and fo by degrees > 
ver 
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veral Biſhops, Noblemen, and rich men, and forge Kings 
and Queens contribeting thereumo, the Univerkiies at laſt 
obtained their preſent ſplendor. 

B. But what was the Pope'sdeſign in it ? 

A. What other deſign was he like to have, but what 
you heard before ? the advancement of his own Autho- 
rity in the Countreys where the Univertities were” ere- 
i&:d; there they learned to diſpute for him, and with 
unintelligible diſtinRions to blind mens eyes, whillt they 
encroached upon the Rights of Kings; andir was an evi- 
dent - argument of that deſign, that they fell in hand 
with the work fo quickly : For the firſt Refor of the 
Univerfity of Paris, as I have read ſome-where, was Pe- 
ter Lombard, who firſt brought in to them the Learning 
called School-Detinity, and was ſeconded by John Scot of 
Duns, who lived in or near the ſame time, whom any 
ingenious Reader , not knowing what was the delign, 
would judge to have been the moſt egregious Blockhead 
in the world ; fo obſcure and ſenſleſs are their Writings : 
And fr.m theſe, the S-rhook-men that ſucceeded learnt 
the trick of 1mpoling what they ht upon their Readers, 
and declining the force of true Reaſon by verbal Forks, 1 
mean diftin(tions that ſignifie nothing, but ſerve onely 
to aſtoniſh the multitude of ignorant men z 28 for the 
underſtanding Readers, they were fo few, that theſe new 
ſublime Dutors cared not what they thought, theſe 
School-men were to make good all the Articles of Faith 
which the Po? from tine to time ſhould command to 
be believed ; amongſt which, there were very many in- 
conliltent witly the Rights of Kings, and other Civil S$0- 
vercigns, #s aſſerting to the Pope all Authority whar- 
ſvever, they ſhould declare to be neceſſary im ordixe ad 
Spiritualia, (that is to ſay) in order to Religion. 

From the Univerſities alſo it was that Preachers pro» 
ceeded, and were pourcd out into City and Countrey, to 
terrifie people into obedience to the Popes Canons and 
Commands, which for fear of wakening Kings and Princes 
too much, they dur{t not yer call them Laws. 

From the Univerſities it was, that the Philoſophy of 

Ariftutle 
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Ariſtat/e was made 2n ingredient to Religion, as ſerving 
for a Salve to a great many abſurd Articles concerning 
the narure of Chriſt's Body, and the fate of Angels and 
Saints in Heaven : which Articles they thought br to 
have believed, becauſe they br ng ſome of them profir, 
and others reverence to the Clergy, even ro the meaneſ(t 
of them; for when they ſhalt have made che People be- 
lieve, that the meancit of them can mike rhe Boly of 
Chrift, whe is there that will not both ſhew rhem reve- 
rence, and be liberal to them or ro the Church, eſpecially 
in the time of their fickneſs, when they think chey —_ 
and bring to them their $zviour ? 

B. But what advantage to them in theſe Impoſtures was 
the Doctrine of Hrifiorle ? 

A. Tixxey have made more u!: of his Obſcuriry than his 
Dotrine ; for none of the” axticnt Philuſophers Writings 
are comparable to thoſe of Ar:ts:/e, for their apeneſs to 
puzzle and intangle men with words, and to breed diſpu- 
tation, which muſt at laſt be ended in the determination 
of the Church of Reme. And in the Doftrine of Arifotle 
they made uſc of many points; as firſt, the DoGir.ns of 

ed Eflences. 

B. What arc ſeparated Eſſences ? 

A Separated Beings. 

B. Separated from what ? 

A. From every thing thar is. 

6. I cannot underitand the Bring of any thing, which |! 

underſtand not to be ; bur what can they make ofthar ? 

A. Very much in queſtions concerning the nature of 
God, and concerning the ſtate of man's Soul after death 
in Heaven, Hell, an4 Purgatory ; by which you and every 
man knows how great obed4:eace, and how much Money 
they gain from the common People: Whereas Ariſtotle 
huldeth the Soul of Man to be the firft giver of Motion 
to the Body, and conſequenth y to it felf; They makes uſe 
of that in the DoArine of Free-will, what and how they 
gain by that, 1 will not ſay. 

He aoldeth forth, that there be many things that come 
ro paſs in this Wor id from no neceility ot Cauſes, but meer 
Cont ngea y, Caſualty, and Fortune? B. Mc» 
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BR Me-thinks in this they make God ftand Ale, and te 
be a meer ſpetator in the Games of Fortune ; for, whar 
God is the cauſe of, muſt needs come to paſs; and, inmy 
opinion, nothing elfe. Bur becauſe there muſt be ſome 
ground for Juftice of the eternal Torment of the Damned, 
perhaps it 1s this, That mens Wills and Propenſions are 
rot ( they think ) in the hands of God, but of themſelves. 
4nd in this alſo I ſee fomething conducing to the Autho- 
rity of the Church. 

A. This is not much, nor was Arifforle of ſoach credir 
vith them, but thar when h's opinion was againſt theirs, 
they could flight him ; whatſoever he ſays is impoſſible 
in Natore, they can prove well enough to be poflible 
from the Almighty power of God, who can make Bodies 
tobe in one and the ets fame place, and one Body ww be 
i» many places at the ſame time, if the Dodrine of 
Tranſubſtantjation require it, though Arrfotle deny it. 
| like not the delign of drawing Religion into an 
Art, whereas it ought tobe a Law. And though northe 
ſame in all Countreys, yet in every Conntrey indi{pura. 
ble ; nor that they teach it as Arts ought to be ravghtr, 
by ſhewing firſt the meaning of their Terms, and then de- | 
riving from them the Truth they would have ns believe, 
nor» that their Terms are for the moſt part untellig'ible 
though to make it ſeem rather wynt of Learning in the 
Reader, than want of {:ir dealing in rhemfclves ; 
arefor the moſt part Latin and Gre + words, wricd a li 
the point towards the ative Langnage of rhe 
Countries where they are uſed. Pur that which 
mntollerable is, That ali Clerks are forced to m1 
they believe them, if they mean to have any Charch-. 
Preferment, the Keys whereof arc 11 the Popes hangs ; 
and the common Peop'e, wharſ ever they beheve of thoſe 

{ult | Dodtrines, are never eileemct berter Sons of the 
Church for their Learaing There is bur one way there 
to Salvation, that is, exrraordinary Dovorioa and Libera- 
liry to the Church, and readinefs for the Chur. hes ſake, if 
* be required, to fhght againſt their Natural and Lawful 
Sovereigns. 
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B. I ſee what ule they make of Av:orle; Logic, Phy- 
fick and Metaphyſicks : But I ſee not yet huw his Pelitich 
can (crve theirrurn. . 

A. Nor I, It has (I think) done them no good, rhough- 
it has done vs here much» hurt by accident; for men 
grown weary at laſt of the Infolenceof the Prietts, and exa- 
mining the Truths of thoſe Dottrines that were pur: upon 
them, began to ſearch rhe ſenſe of the S-riptures as they 
are in the Learned Languages ; and conſequently Study. 
ing Greek 2nd Lot.,n, became acquainted with the Demo- 
cratical Principles of Ari//otle and Cicero, and from the 
Love of their Eloquence, fell in Love with the Politicks, 
and more and more, till it grew- into the Rebellion we 
now talk of, without any other advantage to the Romnun 
Church, but that it was awakening to us, whom fince we- 
broke out of their Net in the time of Hewy 8. they have 
continually endeavoured to recover. 

B. What have they gotten by teaching of Ariforle; 
Erhicks ? 

A. It is ſome advantage to them, that neither the Mo- 
rals of Ari#otle, nor of any other , have done them any 
harm, nor us any good. Their Doirine have cauſed 2 
great deal of Diſpute concerning Vertue and Vice, but no 
knowledge of whar they are, nor any method of attzining 
Vertue, nor of avoiding Vice. 

The end of Moral Philoſophy , is to teach men of all 
forrs their Duty , both to the publick, and to oac ano- 
ther... The Eſtimate Virtue, partly by 2 Mediocriry of the 
Paſſions of Men, 2nd partly by that, that they are praiſed ; 
whereas it is not the much or httle praiſe that mais an 
Attion Virtuous, bur-the Cauſe ; nor much or little blame 
that makes an Aion Vitious, but its b:ing un. onform- 
able ro rhe Laws, in ſuch men as are ſubje3t to the Law; 
or its being unconformable to Equity or Charity in all 
men whatſoever. 

B. It ſeems you make a difference berween the Erh.ck: 
of © ubjettr, and the Erhick; of Severargn'. 

A. So 1 do; The Vertue of a Subje# is comprehended 
wholly in ob#Cicace to the Laws of the Cummonwealth. 

To 
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To obey the Laws is Juſtice and Equity, which is the Law 
of Nature, and conſequently is Civil Law in all Nations 
of the World ; and nothing is Injuſtice or Iniquiry, other- 
wiſe then it is againſt the Law : Likewiſe ro”obey rhe 
Law is the Prudence of a Subje#; for without ſuch obe- 
dience the Commonwealth (which is every Subjects ſafety 
and proteQtion) cannot ſubfiſt. And though ir be Prudence 
*\foin private men, juſtly and moderately to enrich them- 
:lves; yet craftily to withold from the Publick, or de- 
fraud it of ſuch part of the Wealth as is by Law ired, 
is no fign of Prudence, but of want of knowledge of what 
1s neceſſary for their own defence. 

The Vertues of Soveraigns are ſuch asrend to the main- 
tenance of Peace at Home, and to the reſiſtance of For- 
reign Enemies. Fortitude is a Royal Vertue, and t 
it be neceſſary in ſuch private men as ſhall be Soldiers ; 
yet for other men the leſs they dare the berrer ir is, both 
for the Commonwealth, and for themſelves. Frugality 
(though perhaps you would think it ſtrange} is alſo a 
Royal Vertue, for it increaſes the publick ſtock, which 
cannot be roo great for the Publick Uſe, nor any man too 
ſparing of what he has in trult for the good of others. Li- 
berality alſo is a Royal Verrve, for the Communwealrh 
cannot be wel ſerv'd without Extraordinary Diligence and 
Service-of Miniſters, and great Fidelity to their Sove- 
raign, who ought therefore to be incouraged, and efpe- 
cially thoſe that do him ſervice in the Wars. In ſumm, all 
Aftons or Habits are tobe eſteemed Good or Evil, by their 
Cauſcs and Uſefulneſs in reference to the Commonwealth, 
and nor by their Medrecrity , nor by their being com- 
mended; for ſeveral men praiſe ſeveral Cuſtomes, and 
thav which is Vertue with one, is blam'd by others ; and 
overarily, what one calls Vice, an other calls Vertue as 
the:r preſent AﬀeCtions lead them. 

B. Methinks you ſhould have placed amongſt the Ver:-. 
tucs, that which in my Opinion is the greateſt of a!l Ver- 
tues, Religion. 

A. Sol have, though it ſeems you did not obſerve it: 
But whether do we Diigreſs from the way we were in? 

B. 1 
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| B. Irhink you have not Digreiled at all; for 1 fop 
poſe your purpoſe was to acquaint me with the Hiſtory, 
not ſo much of thoſe Actions that p<!t in the time of the 
late Troubles, as of their Cauſcs , ard of the Counſch, 
and Artiti.es by which they were brought ro pats. There 
be divers men that have written the Hiltory, our of whon 
I might have Learner what they did, and fomewhar all 
ot the Contrivance : But I find little in them of it. [ 
would ask therefore, fince you were pleaſed to gnter inte 
this Diſcourſe at my requeſt ; be pleaſed allo to infor us me 
after my own method. Ant tu; the Canger of Conia 
that may ariſe from that, I w:l! take care to bring you 
back to the place from wheace I crew you; for 1 weil 
member whe:e it was. 

A. Weil then,cto your Quoition concerning Religion, Is 
asmuch as I rold you,that Verrue is comprehegded in Obs 
dicnce to the Laws of ihe Commonweath , wherect Rel- 
gion is one, I have placed Religion among the Vertu 

B. Is Relig.o4 then the Law of a Commonwealth ? 

4. There is no Naton in the World, whole Rel ga 
's not Eftabl ſhed, and receives not its Authur.ty from the 
Laws of that Nation. It is truc that the Law of God it 
Ce.ves no obedience from the Laws of Men: Burt becaule 
men can never by their own W.ſdom come to the know 
ledge of what God hath ſpoken an”! Commanded to be Ob- 
ſerved, nor be obliged ro uity the Laws, whole Author 
they know not ; they are toacgucls m2 fore humanc A 
thority or other : So that rhe (lic 160 will be, Whether 
2 man ought in matter of Rehgioul (thar 15. to ſay) whe: 
there is queition of his Duty tv Co4 and the King, to re 
ly upon the Pracaching of their rcllow-Subjects, or of 3 
Stranger, or upen the voi.e of the Law? 

B There isno great Cifticulty in that point, for ther 
is none that Preach here, or any wkere elſe, at leart ought 
to Preach, but ſuch as have Authority fo to do, from hin 
or them that have the Soveraign Power : So that if the 
King give us leave, you or I may as lawfully Preach # 
them that do, and | believe we ſhould perform that Office 
2 great deal better than they, ther preached us into Reae- 
hon. A. Tit 
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A. The Church Morals arc in many points very ditic- 
rent from theſe that I have here fer down for the Dottrine 
of Verrue and Vice, ar! yet without any conformity with 
char of Arifterls : for in the Cherch of Rowe the principle 
Vertucs are to obey their Doctrine, though it be Treaſon, 
and that is ro be Religious; to be beneficial to the Clergy, 
that is their Piery and Liberality; and to believe uron 
their word, that which a man knows in his Conſcience to 
(be falſe, whach is the Fa.th char they require: I covld name 
2 great many more tuch points of their Morals, but that 
| know you know ther already, bemg fo well verſed in 
the caſes of Corf. rence wrirten by their Schook-men, who 
meaſure the goodnels and wikedne(;s of all Aftions by 
their Congruity wit h the Dotrine of the Reman Clergy. 

B. But what is the Moral Ph: loſophy of the Preteſtant 
Clurgy in England ? 

A. So much as they ſhew of it in their Life and Con- 
ver{tion, is for the moſt part very good , and of very 
goo! exaraple, much better than ther E- 

?, It happens many times that men live honeſtly for 
fear, who if they had Power would live accordi ing to their 
own Opinions ; that is, it their Opinions be not right, 
Unrighteouſly 

A. Dorhe Clergy in Faglond pretend as the Pope docs, 

the Presbyrtcrians do, toh2ve aright from God wun- 
1iately to govern the King and/his Subjetts in all points 

\cligion an Manners ? If thry do p-you cannot doubr 

hat if the) ha1 N. mber and Stren: gh ( which they 
never like ty have) they would attempt to attain tha 
er, as the others have cone. 

; I would be glad to foe a Sy/fem of the preſent Mora!s 
written by ſome Divine of good Reputation and Learning, 

! of the lare K ng s party. 

”s I think I can recommend unto you the beſt that is 
extant, and ſuchan one as ( except a few paſſages thar I 
maſlike) js very well worth your reading ; the Title of it 
is, The whale Duty of Man, laid down m a fla and fa- 
willar way. And yet Idare (ay, that if the ns rn 
Minulters even thole of them thar were the molt e 

Preachers 
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Preachers of the late $edit on, were 10 be tried by ir, they 
would gonear to be found Not G»:!:y. He has divided 
the Duty of Man into three great Branches, His Duty ts 
God, to Himſelf, and to his Neighbour. Inhis Duty to God 
he puts the acknowledgment of him in his Eſſence, and 
his Attributes, and in believing of his Word ; his Attr- 
bures are, Omnipotence, Omniſcience,, Infinitenefs, J» 
ſhce, Truth, Mercy, and all the reſt that are found in 
Scripture. Which of theſe did not thoſe Seditious Preach- 
ers acknowledge equally with the beſt of Chriſtians ? The 
Word of God are the Books of holy Scripture, received 
for Can nical in England. 

B. They receive the Word of God, but 'tis according to 
their own interpretation. 

A. According to whoſe interpretation was it received 
by the Biſhops and the reſt of the Loyal Party, but their 
own? He puts for another Duty Obedience and Submiſ- 
fion ro God's Will. Did any of them, nay, did any man 
living, co any thing, at any time, againſt God's Will ? 

B., By God's Will I ſuppoſe he means there his re 
vealed Will, ( that is to ſay ) his Commandments, which 
am ſure they did moſt horribly break, both by their 
Preaching and otherwiſe. 

A. As for their Attions, there is no doubt bur all men 
are guilty enough ( if God dea! ſeverely with them) tobe 
damned: and4 for th&ir Preaching, they will ſay, they 
thought it agreeable to God's revealed Will in the Scr- 
ptures ; if they thought it fo, it was not diſobedience bu 
error, and how can any man prove they thought other- 
wiſe ? 

B. Hypocrifie hath this great prerogative above other 
fins, thar it cannot be accuſed. 

A. Another Dury he fets down is to hovour him in his 
Houſe, that is, the Church, in his Poſſefſions, in his Day, in 
his Word and Sacraments. 

B. They perform this Duty (I think) as well as ary 
other Miniſters, I mean, the Loyal Party ; and the Pref 

erians have always had an equal care to have God' 


Houle free from prophanation, to have Tithes duly paid, 
eo 
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to have the Sabbath day kepr holy, the Word preached, 
and the Lord's Supper and Baptiſm duly a4miniftred. Bur 
it isnot the Keeping of the Feaſts and of the Faſts, one of 
thoſe Duties that belong to the Honour of God, if it be,the 
Presbyterians fail inthar. 


A. Why fo? they kept ſome Holidays, and they had 
Tealts among themſelves, though not upon the ſame Days 
thar the Church ordains, but when they thonght fir: as 
wh-n it pleaſed God to givethe King any notable Viio- 
ry, and they govern'd themſelves in this point by the 
holy Scriptures, as they pretend to be, and can prove they 
did not believe fo. 


PR. Ley us paſs over all other Duties, and come to that 
Duty which we owe to the King, and conſider whether 
the Doctrine ranghr by theſe Divines, which adhered to 
the King, be ſuch, in that point, as may juſtifie the Presby- 
terians that incited rhe People to Rebellion ; for that's the 
thing youca!! in queſtion. 


A. Concerning our Duty to our Rulers, he hath theſe 
words, An obedience we muſt pay either Active or Paſhve; 
the Attive, in the caſe of all Lawful Commands, that is, 
when ever the Magiſtrate commands ſomething which is 
not contrary to ſo;ne command of God, we are then bound 
to at according to that command of the Magiſtrate, ro do 
the thing he requires ; bat when he enjoyns any thing 
contrary to what God hath commanded, we are not then 
to pay him this Aive obedience, we rhay, nay, we mult 
refuſe thus to at; ( yet here we muſt be very well aſſur'd, 
that rhe thing is G6 contrary, and not pretend Conſcience 
for a cloak of Nubbornnels ) weare in that cale to obey 
God rather than men. But even this is a ſeaſon for the 
Paſſive obedience, we muſt patiently ſuffer what he infliis 
on us for ſuch refuſal, and not, to ſecure our ſelves, riſe 
upagzinithim. 

B- What is there in this to give colour to the late Re- 
bellion ? 
C 4. They 
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A. They will fay, they did ut in obedience to God, in- 
aſmuch as they did believe it was according to the S$cri- 
pture, out of which they will bring perhaps examples of 
David and his Adherents, that rchited King Sexl, and of 
the Prophets afterwards, that vehemently time to 
time preached againſt the Idolatrous Kings of /-ael and 
Judah : Saul was their Lawfn] King, and yet they pard 
him neither Active nor Paſſive obedience, for they did 
put theraſelves into a poſture of defence again{t him, 
though Dawid himſelf fpared his perſon, and fo did the 
*Presbytecians put into their Commiſhon to their General, 
thar they ſhould ſpare the King's Perſon. Beſides, you 
cannot doubt, but that they who in the Pulpit did ani- 
ma:e the People ro rake Arms in defence of the then Par- 
liament, alledged Scripture, that isthe Word of God for 
it, If it be lawful then for Subjedts ro refiſt the King when 
he commands any thing againſt the Scripture, that is 
contrary to the command of God, and to be Judge of the 
meaning of the S-ripture, it is impoſſible that the life of 
any King, or the peace of any Chriſtian Kingdom can 
be long ſecure. It is this Doctrine that Divides a King- 
dom within it ſelf, whatſoever the men be (Loyal or Rc+ 
bels) that Write or Preach it publickly. And thus you ſee, 
that if thoſe ſeditious Miniſters be tried by this DoGtrine, 
zhey will come of well enough. 


B. I ſee it, and wonder at People, that having never 
ſpoken with God Almighty, nor knowing one more than 
another, what he hath (aid, when the Laws and the Prea- 
cher diſagree, ſhould ſo keenly follow the Miniſter, for the 
moſt part an ignorant, though a ready rongu'd Scholar, 
rather than the Laws that were made bythe King, with 
&he conſent of the Pecrs and the Cummmons of the Land. 


A. Let us examine his words a little nearer ; firſt, con- 
£erning Paſſive obedience, When a Thief hath broken rhe 
Laws, and, according to the Law, is therefore executed, 
can any man underſtand, that this ſuffering of his is an 
obedience to the Law ? Every Law is a Command to do 

or 
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or to forbear ; ncither of theſe is fulfilled by (ſuffering, 
If any ſuffering can be called obedience, ir muſt be ſuch 
as is voluntary ; for no voluntary ation can be counz- 
ed a ſubmiſſion vo the Law. He thar means that his 
ſuffering ſhould be taken for obedience, muſt nor 
onely not reſiſt, but aKoflie, nor hide himſelf ro avoid his 
puniſhment. And who is there among them that dif- 
courſes of Paſſive obedience, when his life is in exrreme 
canger, that will voluntarily preſent himſelfro the Of:- 
cers of J ftice ? Do nor we ſcethar all men when they are 
led ro Execution, are both bound and guarded, and 
would brezk looſe, if rhey could, and ger away ? ſuch is 
therr Paſſive obedience. Chriſt faith, The Scrrbes and Pha- 
riſces ſate in Moſe/'; chair ; all therffore whathever they bil 
you obſerve, that obſerve and de, Marth. 23. 3. which is 2 
doing an an Attive obedience; and yer the Scribes ani 
Phar:{ces zppear not by the Scriptures to have been ſich 
godly men, as never ro command any” thing 2gainft rhe 
re vealed will of God. 


B Maſt Tyrants 2ifo be obeyed in every thing aftivelr, 
or is there nothing wherem a Lawful Kings commands 
may be difobeyed; what if he ſhould command me wich 
my own hands to execute my Father, in caſe he ſhould be 
condemaed to die by the Law? 


A. This is a caſe that need not be pur, we never have 
read or heard of any King or Tyrant fo inhumane as ro 
command it ; it any did, we are to confider, whether that 
command were oneof his Laws ; for by diſobeying Kings, 
we mean diſobeyinghis Laws, thoſe his Lzws that were 
made before they were appled to any particular perfor : 
ror the King, though as 2 Farther of Children, and x Maiter 
of domeſtick Secrets, yer commands the People in gene- 
ral never but by a precedent Law, and a$2 Publick, nor a 
Nateral Perſon ; and if ſuch a Comtnand a+ you faeak of 
v-re contrivedinto a general Law, / which never was, nor 
1c will be) you were bound! ro obey it,untels you deparr 
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the Kingdom after the publication of the -Law, and be- 
tore the condemnation of your Father. 


B. Your Author ſays farther, in refuſing ative obedi- 
ence to the King, that commanded any thing contrary to 
God's Law, we mult be very well aſſured that the thing 
1s ſo contrary ; I weuld fain know-how is it poſlible to be 
alured? 


A. 1 think you donot believe, that any of thoſe Refuſers 
"0 immediately, from God's own mouth, receive any 
Command contrary to the Command of the King, who is 
(God's Lieutenant, nor any other way than you and [ 
Co; that is to ſay, than by the Scriptures : And becauſe 
en do tor the molt part rather. draw the Scriptures u0 
their own ſenſe, than follow the true ſenſe of the Scripture, 
there is no other way to know certainly, and in all cafer, 
what God commands or forbids us ro do, but by the fen- 
renceof him or them, that are conſtirured by rhe King 
ro determinethe ſenſe of the Scriptures, upon hearing of 
the particular Caſe of - Conſcience which is in queſtion ; 
und they that are fo conſtituted, are calily known in all 
Chriſtian Common-wealths, whether thcy b- k:ſhops, cr 
Muiſters, er Aſſemblies» that govern the Chizch vader 
him or them that have the Sovereign Power. 


B Some doubts may be raiſed from this that you now 
hay ; for if men be to learn their Duty trom the Senrence 
which other men ſhall give concerning the meaning of 
the Scriptures, and not = their own Interpretation, 1 
underſtand not to what end they were Tranſlated mo 
Engliſh, and every man not onely. permitted, but au 
exhorted to read them ; for what could that -produce bur 
diverſity of Opinion, an1 conſequently ( as man's nature 15 
Difputation, breach of Charity, Diſobedience, and at 1a? 
Rebellion? Again, fince the Scriptures were allowed :© 6 
read in Engliſh, why were not the Tranſlations ſuch, a 


@ight make all that's read underitood, even by mea: © 
Pact? 
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ecitics? D4 nor the Fews, ſuch as could read, under- 
ttand their Law in the 7ewiſb Language, as well aswe do 
cur Statcre Laws m Englif:? And as forſuch places of the 
$ riptare as had nothing of the Nature of a' Law, it was' 
nothing to the Duty of the Jews whether they were un- 
derſitood or not, ſeeing nothing is puniſhable bur the 
rranſarelion of ſome Law. The ſame queſtion I may ask 
concerning the Nzw Teſtament ; for I believe that thoſe 
men, to whom the Original Language was natural, did 
»1derſtand ſufficiently what Commands and Counſels 
were given them by our Saviour and his Apaltles, and his 
immediate Diſciples. Again, how will yon anfwer that 
queſtion which was put by St. Peter and St. John, At; 
4. 19. when by Ananias the High-prieſt, and others of 
the Conncil of Jeruſr1/em, they were forbidden any r ore 
to reach in the Name of Jeſus, Whether i; it right inthe 


fight of Grd to hearken unto you mere than unto God ? 


A. The caſe is not the ſame, Peter and JFobn had ſeen 
and Caily converſed with our Saviour, and by the Miracles 
he wrought did know he was God, and conſequently 
knew certainly, that their diſobedience to the High Pricſt's - 
preſent command was juſt. Can any Miniſter now fay, 
that he hath immediately from God's own mouth received 
a Command to diſobey the King, or know otherwiſe than 
vy the Scripture, that any Command of the King, that 
bath the form and nature of a Law, is againſt the Law 
of Cod, which in divers places he dire&tly and evidently 
commandet 1 toobey him inallthings. The Text you cite 
coth not rel os, thata Miniſter's Authority, rather than 2 
Chriſtian King's, ſhall decide the queſtions that ariſe 
from the 4ifterent Interprerations bf the Scripture. And 
terelure where the King is Head of the Church, and by 
conſequence (to omir, that the Scriprure it (cif was not 
received but by the Authority of Kings and States) chicf 
Jadge of the Reftitude of all Interpretations of the $.ri- 
prove, 10 obey the King's Laws and publick Edits, is not 
to d:ſobey, and obrzy God : A Miniſter ought not to think, 
that his skill in the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew Tongues, it 

he 
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he have any, gives him a rriviledge to wmpoſe upon all 
his fellow-futje&ts his own ſenſe, or what he pretends to 
be his ſenſe of every obſcure place of Scripture ; nor 
ought he, as often as he hath found ſome fine Interpre- 
ration not before thoought on by cthers, to think he had 
it by Iafpiration, as fine as he thinks it, is not falſe; and 
then all bis ſtubbornneſs and contumacy tewards the 
King and his Laws is nothing_but pride of heart and am- 
b ricn; or ele impoture. And whereas you think it need. 
ler, or perbaps hurttul, ro have the Scriptures in Eng- 
[;F,1 am of another mind ; There are fo many places of 
S-ripture eaſily ro be underſtood, that reach both eroe 
Faith and good Moralaty, and that as fully as it is necef- 
fary to Salvation, of which noSeducer is able to diſpoſe 
the mind of any ordinary Readers, that the reading of 
them is ſoprofitable, as not to be forbidden, without great 
Camage to them and the Common-wealth. 


B. Ail that is required both in Faith and Manners for 
Man's Salvation, is, I confeſs, ſet down in Scripture as 
plainly as can be : Children, «bey your parents in all things. 
Servants, they your maſters in all things, Let al menbe 
labjef# to the higher powers, whether it be the King, 
thoſe that ave ſent by him. Love God with all your ſoul, and 
your neighbour as your ſelf, are words of the Scripture, 
which are well enough underſtood ; but neither Children, 
nor the greateſt part of Men, do underſtand why it is 
their dury fo to do ; they ſee not that the ſafery of the 
Common-wezlth, and conſequently their own, depends 
upon the doing of it. Every man by Nature, without Diſ- 
cipline, docs in all his attious look upon, as far as he can 
ſee, the beyefir that ſhall redound to himſelf by his obe- 
Girnce ; he reads, that coverouſneſ7 i; the root of al ewil, 
| ut he thinks, and ſometimes finds it is the root of his 
Fitate. And fo in other caſes, the Scripture fays one 
Scripture ſays one thing, and they think another, we gh- 
1g the commodities or incommodities of this preſent life 
onely, which are in their fight, never putting into the 
{cales the good ang cyil of the Life to come, which they 
lee 1.0t. A. A 
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A. All *his is no more than happens where the Scripture 
is ſealed vp in Greek and Larine, and the People ravug] e 
the ſame things out of them by Preachers , but they thar 
are of a Condition an4 Age fir to examine the ſcoſe of 
what they read, and that rake a delight in ſearching ont 
the grounds of their duty, certainly cannot chuſe bur 
by reading of the S-riprtures come ro ſh a ſenſe of their 
Duty, us not only to obey the Laws themſclves, but alfo 
to indae others to do the ſame , for commonly Men af 
Age and quality are followed by their infer:our Neighbours 
that lowk more vpon the example of thoſe Men whom they 
Reverence, and whom they are unwilling to dilpleaſe, rhen - 
upon Precepts and Laws. 


A. Theſe men of the Eondition and Ape you (peak of 
are in my opinion the anherelt of all others to be truſted 
with the reading of the Scriptures ; I know you m.can fach 
as have ſtudied the Greet or Latin, or botly Tongues, an4 
that are withal ſuch as love knowledge, and ly 
take delight in finding ont the meaning of the hard 
Texts, or in thinking they have found it in caſe ir be new 
and nor found out by others ; theſe aretherefore they thar 
pretermitting the cafe places, that reach them their duty, 
fall to ſcanning only the Myſteries of Religion : Such 2s 
are, how it may be made out with wit, that there be three 
that bear Rule in Heaven, and thoſe three but one , how 
the Deity could be mae fleſh, how that fieſh couid be re- 
ally preſent in many places at once? where's the place,and 
what the Torments of Hell and other Metaphyſical 
Dofrines? whether the Will of Man be free, or govern'd 
by the will of God, whether Sanftiry comes by laſpiration 
or Education : by whom Chriſt now ſpeaks to us, whether 
by the King, or by the Bibleto every man that reads it, and! 
interprets it to bimſelf,or by a privateSpirit,to every private 
Man: Theſe and the like po nts are the ftudy of the curi- 
ous and the cauſe of all our late miſchief; and the cauſe 
that makes the plainer fort of men whom the Seriptures 
had taught beliefin Chriſt, love towards God, obedience 
towards the King, and obriety of Behaviour ; forgetir al), 
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and place their Religion in the Diſputable Dofrines , ot 
your witc men. 


A. 1do not think theſe men fit ro interpret the Srrip- 
tures to the reſt : nor do I ſay that rhe reſt ought ro take 
their interpretation for the word of God. Whartſoever 4s 
neceſſary for them tro know more, docs them no ; 
but m caſe any oftheſe unneceſſary Dottrines ſhall be Au- 
thorized by the Laws ofthe King or otber ſtare : I ſay it is 
the duty of every Subje& not to ſpeak againſt them, in af- 
much as tis every Mans duty to obey him, or them that 
have the Soveraign power, and the wiſdom of all ſuch 
powers, to puniſh ſuch as ſhall publiſh or teach rheir pri- 
vate Interpretations when they are contrary to the Law: 
and likely ro incline men to edition or diſputing againſt 
the Law. 


B. They muſt puniſh then the moſt of thoſe that have 
had there breeding in the Univerſities, for ſuch curious 
queſtions in Divinity are firſt ſtarred in the Univerſities; 
and ſo are all thoſe politick queſtions concerning the rights 
of Civil and Ecclefiaftical Government, and there they are 
tirnifſhed with Arguments for Liberty, out of the works of 
Ariſtotle, Plato Cicero, Sexecs , and out of the Hiſtories of 
Rome and Greece for their diſputation againſt the nece- 
ſary power of their Soveraigns; therefore 1 diſpare of any 
lating peace, among our {clves, rill the Univerſities here 
ſhall bend and dire their ſtudies to the ſetling of it, That 
15,to the Teaching of Abſolute obedience to the Laws of the 
King, and to his publick Edits unler the great Seal of 
England: For I make no doubt but that ſolid reaſon backt 
with the Authority of ſo many Learned men,will more pre- 
vail for the keeping of us in peace within our felves than 
any vittory over the Rebells ; but I am afraid 'tis unpoſ- 
ſible to bring the Univerſities to fuch a compliance with the 
Attions of State as is neceſſary for the buſineſs ; ſeeing the 
Univerſities have heretofore from time to time maintain'd 
the Authority of the Pope, contrary to all Laws; Divine, 
Civil, and Natural: againit Right of our Kings, why can 

they 
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they not as well when they have all manner of Laws 
and Equity en their 6de, maintain the Rights of him 
that is both Sovcraign of the Kingdom, and Head of the 
Church. 


B. Why then were they not in all points for the Kings 
rower preſently after that King Henry 8. was in Parti» 
ment declared Head of the Church, as mu.h as they were 
before for the futhory of the Pope. 


A. Be 'auſe the Clergy in the Univerfities by whom all 
things there are govern d , and the Clergy w tho it the 
Univeritics 2s well Biſhops as Inferiour Clerks did think 
thit the pulling down of the Pope , was the ferring vp. ct 
them, (as to Exgland! in his place, and made no queſtiori 
th: greate Þ part of them, byr that their ſpiritual power 
£14 deperid not wpon tke Authority of the King, but of 
Ciriit minrſiif derived ro them by fuccefiible Impoſition ef 
ands from B:ſhop ro Biſhop ? notwithftanding they knew, 
'hat e{'s derivation paſſed rhrough the hands of Popes and . 
Eiſhops whote Authority they had caſt off, for though the v 
were conte"\t tharthe Divine right which the Pope pretenc - 
elro n £r2/:md ſhould be demed him, yet they thought it 
r0: fo fit to be taken from the Church of England, whom 
they now ſuppojed themſelves to repreſear. 


It ſeems they did nor think it reaſonable, that a Woman, 
or a Ch 1d, or a Man, that conl4 not conſtruc the Hebrew, 
Creek, or £4112 Bible, nor know periaps the Declen/ions 
and Conjugations of Greek, or Latin, Nounes and Verbs, 
thould take upon him to govern fo many Learned Doftors 
n matrers of Relig on, meaning matters of Divinity, for 
Religion has been for a long time, and is now by mot 
people raken for the (ame thing with Divinity, to the 
great advantage of the Clergy. 


A. And eſpecially now zmongſrhe Presbyrerians, for þ 
ice few that are efteemel by them very good Chriitians be- 
kdes fuch as can repeat ther Sermons and wrangle fo: 

4 then 
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them about Interprerat on of the Scripture , and fight for 
them alſowith their Bodies or Perſes when they ſhall b+ re- 
caircd to believe in Chriſt is nothing with them, unleſs you 
believe as they bid you, Charity is nothing with them un- 
leſs it be warts Baru Liberality ro them , and partaking 
with them in Fattion; How we can havepeace while this is 
our Religion, I cannot tell Here: Laterilithalis arundo. 
The ſeditious Doctrine of the Presbyterians bath been ftuck 
fo hard in the Peoples heads and memories, (I cannot fay 
intotheir hearts, for they underſtood nothing in it , bur 
that they may lawfully rebel) That I fear the Common- 
wealth will never be cured. 


4. Thetwogreat Vertues that were ſeverally in Henry 
the 7. Henry the $8. When they ſhall be Joyntly in cne 
King, will eaſily cure it, that of Henry the 7. was withour 
much noiſe of the people to fill his Cofters, that of Henry 
the $. was an carly ſeverity, but this without the former 
Cannot be exerciſed. 


B. This that you ſay looks (methinks) like an advicero 
che King to let them aloge till he have gotten ready mo- 
ney enough to levy and maintain a ſufficient Army , and 
then to fall on them and deſtroy them. 


A. God forbid that fo horrible Unchriſtian and unhu- 
main defign ſhould ever enter into the Kings heart, I 
would bave him hav: money enough, readily to raiſe an 
Army, able to ſuppreſs any Rebellion and to rake from 
the Enemies all hope of ſucceſs, rhat they may nat dareto 
troubtc him in the Reformation of rhe Univerſities, but ro 
put none to death, withour the Actual commirring ſuch 
Crimcs 2s are already made Capital by the Laws, the 
Core of Rebellion as you have ſeen by this, and read of o- 
ther Rebcllions, are the Unrverfities, which neverthelcts 
are not to be caſt away, but ro be better diſciplin'd, that is 
w ſay, that the Politicks there taught be made to be (as 
rrue Politicks ſhould be) foch as are fir to make men know 
that it is their duty to obey all Laws whatſoever that ſhall 
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be by the Authority of the King enaQted, till by the Fl 
Authority they ſhall be repeal'd fo h asare fir to make 
men underſtand that the Civil Laws are Gods Laws, as 
they that make them, and to make men know that the 
people and the Church are one thing, and have bit one 
Head, the King; and that no man has Title to goyern 
under him that has it not from kim; that the King owes 
his Czown to Cod only and tono man Eceleſiaſtick, or other, 
and that 'the Religion they teach there be a quiet waiting 
for th? coming again of bleſſed Saviour, and in the mean 
time a Reſolution to obey the Kings Laws, which are al 
Gods Lawsgo injure no man, tobe in Char,ty with all men, 
to cheriſh the Poor and Sick, and to live Soberly,and free 
from Scandal, w thout mingling our Religion with points 
of Natural Phyloſophy, as freedom of Will, Incorporeal ſub- 
ſtance ; Everlaſting News, Uoiquities, Hyprſtaſer. | 
the people underſtand not, nur will ever care for, when 
the Mniverſities ſhall be ths diſcipl-ned , there will 
core out of them from time” ro rime ,. well Pris.cypled 
Freachers, and they thar are ill principled from time to 
time fall away. 


B. Tthink it a very good courſe, and p:rhaps the only - 
one thit can make our peace among our ſcives conſtant : 
for ifmen know not their Duty , what is there thar can 
force them to obey they Laws? An Army you'l Gay ; but 
what ſhall for.c the Army, were not the Train'd Bend: 
an Army? Were they r.ct the Janiſaries thatnot bong ago 
flew Oſman m Is own Palace at Cunflaxtineple! | am 
therefore of your opiuon, both that m2n may be broughe- - 
. to 2 Jove of Obedience by Preachers and Gentlemen thac 
imbibe good Princizles in their Yourb at the Univer- 
laries ; and alſo rhat we never ſhall have a lafting peace, 
till the Univerſites themſglves be in ſuch manney (98 - 
you have (aid) reformed , and the Miniſters know- they 
have no as. but what the ſupream Civil Power 
gives them :: Nobility and Gentry. Anowy that 
the Liberty of « State is not an Exempeion from the Laws 
of thear own Countrey, whether made by 3n Alltably, or 

by 
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by a Monarchy, but an Exemption from the conſtrain 3 


and Inſolence of their Neighbours. pe 
%" ve! 

And now T1 am ſatisfied in this point, I will bring you thi 
back to rhe place from whence my Curiofiry drew you thi 
to this long digreſſion ; We were upon the point of Ship- Mt 
money ; one of thoſe grievances which the Parliament bai 


exclaimed againſt, as Tyranny and Arbitrary Govern- de: 
ment, thereby to ſingle out (as you called it) the King cei 
from his Subjefts, and ro rake a party againſt him, when Co 
they ſhould need it : And now you may proceed ifir pleaſe the 
you, to ſuch other Artifices as they uſed to the ſame but 


Purpoſe. $ey 
Art 

A. 1 think it were better to give over here our dif- ba! 
courſe of his buſineſs, and refer it ro ſome other day that 
you ſhall think fir. : 

bee 

B. Content that day, I believe is not far of : 

A. You are welcome, yet if you had ſhayed fomewhar Fri4 
longer : My Money would have bcen ſo much the better the 
provided for you. Jeſ, 

Cle 

B, Nay ! I pray you give me now what you have a- Sir 
bour you, for the reſt I am content to take what rime you Wa 
pleaſe. tak 

hog Ban 
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A. Aﬀeer the Parliament had made the people believe t C 
that the Extorting of Ship-money was unlawful, and the the 
people thereby inclined to think it Tyrannical ; in the her 
next place to increaſe their diſaffeion ro his Majefty : that 
They accuſed him of 2 purpoſe ro Introduce and Authorize of tl 
the Rewan Religion in this Kingdom : Than which no- verr 
thing was more hateful ro the people , not becauſe it 
was Erroncous ( which they ha4 neither Learning nor B 
Je t enough ro examine) but becauſe they ha4 been Prof 

to heag it inveyed againſt, in the Sermons and Dif- the 
courſes of the Preachers whom they truſted to, and this 
l W423 
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was indeed the moſt effeftual calumny to alienate the 
peoples affetions from him that could poſſibly be in- 
vented ; the colour they had for this ſtand was: Firſt, 
that there was one Reſet: Refident, (at and a little before 
the time) from the Pope. with the' Queen. And one 
Mr. George Con-ſecratary to the Cardinal Franciſco Bay- 
b.rini, Nephew to Pope Urban the Eighth ſent over un- 
der favour, and protection of the Qiemn (as was con- 
ceived ) to draw as many perſons of quality about rhe 
Court, as he ſhov1d be able, to reconcile themſelves to 
the Church of Rowe, with what acceſs I camnor tell, 
but it is likely he gaine1 ſome ,, eſpecially of the weaker 
Sex ; If I may ſay they were gained by him, when nor his 
Arguments bar hope of favour trom the Queen in all pro- 
babilizy prevailed upon them. 


B. In ſuch a Conjunfture as that was, it had perhaps 
been better they had not been ſent. 


A. There w:s exception alſo taken at a Covent of 
Friers, Capucines in Symmerſet-houſe ; though allowed by 
the Articles of Marriage; and it was reported thar the 
Jeſiite; allo were ſhort!; after to be allowed a Covent in 
Clerkenwel, and in the mean time the principal Secretary 
Sir Francis Windebank was accuſed for having by his 
Warrant ſet at liberty ſome Engl: Jeſuite; that had been 
nken and Impriſoned for returning into England after 
Baniſhmene contrary to the Statute , which had made 
it Capiral, alſo the great reſort of Exg/1/b Catholicks ro 
the Queens Chappel gavethem Colour ro blame the Qyeen 
her ſelf, not only for thar, but alſo for all the favours 
that had been ſhown tothe Catholicks, infomuch that ſome 
of them did not ſtick roſay openly that the King was go- 
verned by her. 


B. Serange Injuftice! The Queen was a Catholick by 
Profeſſion, and therefore conrld not but endeavour to &© 
the Ctholi:ks all the good ſhe could , ſhe had not ef: 
da troely that which Oe profelles to be , bur it ſeen g 
# ; : t] cy 
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they meant to force her to Hypocrilie , being Hypo- 
crites themſelves: Can any man think ir a Crime in th 
a Devout Lady ( of what Sc& foever) to ſeek Favour ff S:: 
and Benedition of that Church whereof ſhe is a Mew i pu 
ber. Un 


A. To give the Parliament another Colour for their I 72! 
Accuſation on foot for the King , as to introducing of & ©> 
Popery , there was a great Controverſy between the If the 
Epiſcopal and Presbyrerian Clergy about Free-wisZ. The ff pre 
Diſpute began firſt in the Low-Countyier, between Gomar 
and Arminius, in the time of King Famer, who foreſee &Þ =r: 
ing it might trouble the Church of England, did what  *87 
he could to compoſe the difference, an Aſſembly of Di. & nd 
vines was therefore got together ar Dert , to which alol 7 
King fame: ſent Divine or two, but it came to nothing, | ©nY 
the queſtion was left undecide1, and became a Sutyet 
to be diſputed of in the Univerſities; here all the Pres | bric 
byrerians were of the ſame mind with Gomar, but a very I cept 
great many others not , and thoſe were called here 4} but 
minions, who becauſe the Dotrine of Free-wiZhad been 
exploded 2s Fapiftical, and becauſe rhs Presbyrerians were that 
far the greater number, and already in tivour with the "<<v 
People, they were generally hated; it was cake thers 
ſore for the Parliament to make that Calomivy paſs cur 
rently with the People ; when the Archbiſhop of Can iff *! * 
terbury, Dr. Lavd, was for Armmius, and had a little be 
fore , by his Power Ecclefraſtical , forbidden all Miar 
ſters 'o Preach to the Ptople of Predeſiization ; and wha neſs « 
all Miniſters that were gracious with him, and hoped for 
any Church-preferment fell ro Preaching and Writing 
for Free-will to the utrermoit of their Power, as a prod ©" 
of their Abil'ty and Merit, Beſides they gave out , ſonefy 0:4 
ofthem, that the Archbiſhop was in heart a Papeſt, and # 
caſe he could effet here a Tollcration of the # 
Religion to have Cordinal's Hat, which was not o«-fff © int 
ly falſe, but alſo without any ground at all for a Suſpr 


£-u. 
: Cbrift 
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B. It is a ſtrange thing that Scholars obſcure men, 
that could receive no Charity, but from the flame of the 
$:are ſhould be ſuſicred to bring their unneceſſary Diſ- 
putes, and together with them their quarrels our of the 
Univerſities into the Commonwealth, and more ſtrange 
that the State ſhould engage in their Parties, and not 
rather put them both to ſilence ; A Stare can conſtrain 
ob:dience, but convince no Error, nor alter the mind of 
them that believe they have the better reaſon ; Sup- 
preſſion of Dodtrines dues but unite and exaiperate, that 
is, increaſe both the malice and powerof them thar have 
already believed them ; Burt wbat are the Points they d:f- 
agree in? Is there any Controverſy between Biſhop 
and Presbyterian concerning the Divinity or Humani- 
ry of Chriſt? Do either of them deny the Trinity, or 
any Article of the Creed ? Does either Party Preach 
open'y , or Write direftly againſt Juſhce, Charity, So- 
briety, or any other Duty, neceſlary to Salvation, ex- 
cept only the Duty to the King, and not that neither, 
but when they had 2 mind cither te Rule or Deſtroy the 
Kng? Lord have mrcy upon #r: Can no body be ſaved 
that under{tands not ther Diſpurations ? or is there more 
recuiſite either of Faith, or Honeſty for the Salvation of 
cone Man than another ? What needs ſo much preaching 
of Faith to us that are no Heathens, and believe alreary 
al that Chriſt and his Apoſtles have told us is neceſia- 
ry to ſalvation, and more roo ? Why is there { lint'e 
Preaching of Juſtice ? 1 have indeed heard Righteous 
neſs often recommended to the People , but 1 have {el- 
dom heard the Word Juſtice in their Sermons : nay, 
though in the Latin and Greek Bible the word Juſtice oc- 


* curr exceeding often, yet in the Eng/ þ ( though it be a 
4 word (th.t every man underitands (the word R'ghte- 


ooſneſs) which few underitard to Ggnify the ſame, bue 


ohh {ak itrather for Righteouſneſs of Opinion, than of Aftion 


or [ntention) is pit in the place of it. 


A. 1 confeſs I know very few Controverſies amongſt 
Chriſlianzs of points neceſſary to Salvation ; hey are the 
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Queſiions of. Amhory axd Power over the Church, or of 
Profir, or Honour to Chwrch-men, that for the moſt part 
raiſe all the Centroveriies : For, what man is he thar will 
trouble himſelf, and fall our with his Neighbours for the 
ſaving of my Sou}, or the Soulof any other than himſelf? 
When the Prerbytorian Miniſters, and others, did © furi- 
ouſly Preach Cferiti.n, and animate men to Rebeliew in 
theſe late Wars, who was there that had nor a Benefir, or 
havingone, fearcd not to loſe it, or fomeother part of h 4 
Maintenza-e, by the alteration of the Government, that 
did voluntarily, withoot any eye 10 reward, Preach 
earneſtly. agamit Scat ion, as the other party Prea« hed 
for it ? I conf. fs, that for onghr I have obſerved in Hifte- 
ry, an? o*cr Wr.tings of the Heathenr, Greek and Latine, 
that thoſ: 1iezthons were not at a'l ſhort of us in point of 
Vertuc and Moral Dutics, notw.thft ug that we have 
had much Treaching, ©n1 they none at all; I confeſs 2'- 
fo, that confidering what harm wight pro bu from a L- 
berty that Men have upon every Swndiy, and 'oftnes, t9 
Harangae zl the People of a Nation at one > re, whilt 
the Statc is ignorant whar they will ſay, and that there is 
no ſuch thing permitted in all-the Worid our of Cir. fer 
dom , ror therefor? any Civil Wars abuut Re/g on; 1 
have thought much Preaching an inconvenience, never- 
theleſs I cannot think, that Preaching ro the People the 
points of th:ir Duty both to God and Man can be roo fre- 
quent, ſo it be done by Grave, Diſcreet, and Anci entmmcn, 
that are Reverencet by the Peopie, and not by light quib- 
ling young men, whom no Congregation is 10 ſimple as to 
lcok to be raught by, ( as being a thing contrary to n#- 
ture) or to pay them any Reverence, or to care what 
they ſay, cxcepr ſome ſew that may be delighted with 
their Jingiing : I wiſh with a!l my Heart there were enough 
of &@ch D:(creet and Ancicat men, as might ſuffice for all 
the Pariſhes in England, and that they would undertake it; 
but this is but a wiſh, I leave it tothe w.ſdom of the Szate, 
£0 dowiat it pleaſcth. 


B. What 
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B. What did they next ? 


A. Whereas the King had ſent Priſoners into Places re- 
mote from Lenen three Perſons, that had been condemn- 
ed tor publiſhing ſed:tiovs Dofrine, ſome in Writing, ſome 
in publick Sermons ; that Parliament ( whether with his 
Majeſties conſent or no I have forgotten ) cauſed them ro 
be 1:leaſed, and to return to Landon, meaning, I think, 
to try how the People would be plcaſcd therewith, and by 
conſequence, how their endeavours to draw the Peoples 
Aﬀetions from the King had already proſpered. When 
theſe three came through London, it was 2 kind of Tri- 
vmph, the People flocking together to behold them, and 
receiving them with ſuch Acclamations, and almoſt Ado- 
ration, as if they had been ler down from Heaven : Info- 
much that the Par /iament was now ſufficiently aſſured of a 
great and tumulruous Party, whenſoever they ſhould have 
occaſion to uſe it, on confidence whereof, they proceeded 
to their next Plot, which was to deprive the King of ſuch 
Miniſters, as by their Courage, Wiſdom and Authority, 
they thought moſt able to prevent, or oppoſe their further | 
Deſigns againſt the King : And firſt the Houſe of Commons 
reſol'v'd ro impeach the Earl of Strafford, Lord Lienenant 
of Ireland, of High-Treaſon. 


B. What was that Earl of Straford before he had that 
Place : And how had he offended the Parliament, or given 
them cauſe to think he would be the.r Enemy? For Ihave 
heard, that m former Parhaments, he had xen as Park c- 
nentary as any other, 


A. His Name was Sir Thomas Wentworth, a Gentleman 
both for Birth and Eſtate very conſiderable in his own 
Connery, which was Torkfoire; brt more conſiderable for 
his Judgement in the Publick Aﬀairs, not only of that 
Country, but generally of the Kingdom ; either as Bur- 
ee: for ſome Borrough, or Knight of the Shire: For his 
Principles of Polit c&;, rlxy were the fame that were gene- 


rally proceeded upon by all Men elſe, that are thought ft 
'o 
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to be choſen for the Por/iament ; which are commonly 
theſe, To take for the Rule of Juſtice and the Government, 
the Judgement; ond As of former Parliaments, wh ch are 
commonly called Precedent ; to endeatour to keep the People 
þ om being ſubjeft to Extra-Parl amentary Taxes of money , 
and fombeing wit Park ament :ry Taxes too much oppreſſed, 
to proſerue to the People their Lite ty of Bady from their Av- 
bitr ary Powey of the King out of Pa l:ament ; te ſeek Re 
aveſ, of Grievances. 


BF. What Grievances? 


A. The Grievances were commonly ſach as theſe : The 
King's too mu.h Liberality to ſome Favourite ; the too 
mach Power of any Miniſter of State or Okcer; the M fde- 
meanours of Judges Civil or Spiritual, but cſpecially all 
Unparliamentary raiſing of Money upen the Subjzs. And 
commonly of late till ſuch Grievances be redrelled, they 
refixſe, or at leaſt make great dithculty to furniſh the King 
with Money, neceſſary for the molt urgent occaſions of the 
Commonwealth. 


B. How then can a King diſcharge his Daty,as he ought 
to do ; or the Subjet know which of his Maſters he isto 
obey ? For (here are manifeltly two Powers, which when 
they chance to diJer, cannot both be obeyed. 


A, "Tis true, bur they have not often differed ſo much 
to the danger of the Commonwealth, as they have done 
in this Parliament of 1640. In all the Parliaments of the 
late King Charles before the year 1640. my Lord of Srrof- 
ford did appear in oppoſition to the King's Demands, 3 
mach as any man, and was for that Cauſe very much | 
eſteemed and cryed up by the People as a good Patriot, and 
one that couragiouſly ſtood up 1 Lefcnce of their Liber- 
ries, and for the ſame cauſe was fo much the more hates, 
when afrerwards he endeavoured to maintain the Royu 
and Juſt Authority of bis Maje'ty. 
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B. How camehe to change his mind fo mue129 it ſeems 
he Cid ? 


ly 


ave 

rople i. Aﬀer the Diſſolution of that Parliament holden in 
Gd the year 1627 and 1628, the King finding no Money to 
fed, 


be gotten from Parliaments, which he was not to buy with 
the Bloud of ſuch Servants and Miniſters as he loved be@, 
ab-tained x long time from ca'ling any more, and had a> 
ſtained longer, if the Rebel 109 of the Scorch had not for- 
cd hm to it. During that Parliament the King made 
S:r Thomas Wentworth a Baron, recommended ro him for 
h.s great ability, which was genera!ly taken notice of by 
the diſſervice he had done rhe King in former Parliaments, 


00 F but which might be uſcful alſo for him in the times thar 
ide- came on ; and not long after thir he made him of the 
' all Council, and again Lieurenant of Ireland, which place he 
And ai harged with great ſatisfaRion and benefit to his Maje- 
they ſty, and continued in that Office, till by the Envy and Vio- 
"g lence of the Lords and Commons of that unlucky Parlia- 


ment of 1640. he died, in which year he was made Gene- 
ral of the King's Forces agaiuſt the Scorch that then entred 
into England, and the year before Earl of Strafford. The 
Pacification being made, and the Forces on both ſides Dif- 
banded, and the Parliament at 1e#minfter now Sitting, it 
was net long before the Houſe of GCommoas accuſed him ro 
the Houſe of Lords of High-Treaſon. 


B. There was no great probab.licy of his being ® Trai- 
tor to the King. from whoſe favour he hai received bw& 
greatneſs, and from whoſe proteftion he was to __ 

h's ſafety : What was the Treaſun they laid to | 


» : 
or Charge | 
= A. Many Articles were drawn vp againſt him , but 


the ſum of rhem was coatained in theſe rwo ; Firſt, That 
he had eraitcrouſly endeavour'd to ſubvert the Funda- 
mecntal Laws and Government of the Realm, and inſtcad 
t'.er:vf to introduce an Arbitrary an4 Tyrannical Go- 
verrment againlt Law. Secontly, That he hat labaurcd 
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to ſubvert the Rights of Fari:aments, and the ancient B. 
courſe of FarLamemary Pro-ecdings. ral ? 
fanda 
B. Was this done by him without the Ls - odow ture 
King ? whon 
to 0f 
A. Ko. Lut « 
peop 
B. Why then if it were Treaſon, did nor the King 
himſelf call him in queſtion by his Atrorney ? What had A 
the Houſe of Commons to do without his Cormar4 to Accu 
accuſe him to rhe Houſe of Lords ? They. might have | but + 
complain'd to the King, if he had not knowa it before, 1 the 
underſtand not this Law. that 
fon * 
A. Norl. King 
as a1 
B. Had this been by any former Statutes made Trea- 
ſon ? 
: B 
A. Not that Tever heard of ; nor do 1 underſtand that ey 
any thingcan be Treaſon again the King, that rhe King . 
hearing and knowing does not think Treaſon : Bur ir was To 
a piece of thar Parliaments Artifice to prt the word Trai- ho 
terouſly to any Article exhib'red again? 2 Man whoſe life Art 
they meant to take away. 
B. Was there no particular Inſtance of 24ion or words, d 
* ont of which they argued that enero of his, to fob- lar 
vert the fundamental Laws of Parliament, whereof they hay 
accuſed him ? = 
Ant 


4. Yes, they ſaid he gave the King counſel to reduce 
the Parliament totheir dury by the iſo Army, which not 
long before my Lord of Strofford himſclf had cauſed to 
be levied there for the King's ſervice ; but it was never 
proved againſt him, that he adviſed the King to make uſe 
of it againſt the Parlizmenr. 


P What 
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BR. What are thoſe Laws that are called fondamer- 
ral ? for I underſtand not how one Law can be more 
fandamental than another, except only 'that Law of Na- 
ture that binds us all to obey him whoſoever he be, 
whom lawfully and for our own ſafety we have promiſed 
to obey , nor any other fundamental Law to a King 
Lut Salus Populi, The ſafery and well being of the 
people. 


A. This Parliament inthe uſe of theſe words when they 
accuſed any Man never regar1ed the fignification of them, 
but the weight they had to aggravare their accuſation to 
the Ignorant multitudes which think all faulrs hainous 
that are expreft in hainous rereys : If they hare the rea- 
fon accuſed as they Aid this man not only for being of the 
Kings party, but'aifo for deſcrring the Parliaments party 
as an Apoſiare. 


B. 1 pray you tell me alſo what they meant by Arbi- 
trary Governmene, which they ſeemed fo much to hate: 
I; there any Governour of a people in the World that is 
forced ro Govern them, or foreed ro make this and thar 
Law whether he will or no! I think, or if any be 
that forces him, does certainly make Laws and Govern 
Arbitrar.ly. 


A. That is true, and the true meaning of the Par- 
lament was, that not the King but they themſelves ſhould 
have the Arbitrary Government ; pot only of England 
but of Ireland, and (as it appeared by-the event) of Scor- 
land alfo. 


?, How the King came by the Government of Scotland 

' [reland by deſcent of his Anceſtors, every body can 

ii; but if the King of England and his Heir d 

£456 (which God forbid) to fail, I cannot C—_ 
Ti 
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Title the Parliament of England, can acquire thereby to 
cither of thoſe Nations. 


A. Yetthey ſay, they have been conquer'd antiently by 
the Engl;/p Subjects Money. 


B. Like enough, and ſuitable tothe rew of their in» 
dence. 


A. Impudence in Democratical Aſſemblies does al. 
maft all that is done, 'tis the Goddeſs of Rhetorick, and 
carries on proof with it for though ordinary men will noe 
from ſo great boldneſs of affirmation conclude, there is 
great boldneſs of aftrmation; conclude there is a great pro- 
bability in the King affirmed upon this accuſation: He 
was brought to his Tr al at We/tminfer-bal: before the 
Houſe of Lords, and found Guilty, and preſently after 
declared a Traitor by a Bill of Attainder, thatis, by AR of 
Parliament. 


B. It is a ſtrange thing that the Lords fhould be in- 
duced upon ſo l:ght grounds to give a ſentence, or give 
their aſſent to a Bill, ſo prejudicial ro theaſclres and their 
polteriry, 


A. "Twas not well done, and yet ( as it ſcems ) not igno- 
rantly ; for there is a clauſe in rhe Bill, that ir ſhould not 
be taken hereafter for an exaaiple, that is, for a prejudice 
in the hke caſc hercatrer. 


AR. That is worſe than rhe Bill it ſelf, and is 2 plain con» 
feFon, ther their Sentence was wnjult; for whar har 1 
is their in the example of juſt Sentences ? Beſides, if her :- 
after the like caſc ſhould happen, the Sentence is not at all 
made weaker by ſuch a proviſion. 


A. Indeed 1 believe, that the Lords, moſt of them, were 
ling to condenin Him of Treaſon, they were awed 
tot by the clamor. of the common people, that came to 
Weſtmnlte, 
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Weſtminſter, crying our, Fuſtice, Juſtice againſt the Earl 
of Strafford, the which were cauſed to flock together 
ſome of the Houſe of Commons, that were well aſſured, 
after the Triumphant Welcome of Prinze, Burton, 'and 
Brffwick, ro put the People into Tumult upon any oc- 
ca they deſired: They were awed unto it partly 
alſo by rhe Houſe of Commons it ſelf, which if it defired 
to undo a Lord, had no more to do but to Vote him a De- 
lInquene. 


A. A Delinquent ! what's that ? A ſinner is't not ? Did 
they mean to undo all fingers ? 


A. By Delinquent they meant onely a man, to whom 
they would do all rhe hurt they could ; bur rhe Lords did 
not yer, 1 think, ſuſpeR they meant to caſheer their who!e 
Houſe. 


B. It's « ſtrange thing, the whole Houſe ſhould nor per- 
ceive the rume of the King's power, or weakening af 
the-:ſclves ; for they could nor think it likely, that rhey 
eve © meant to rake the Sovereignty from the King, to 
give it to them who were fey in number, and leſs in power, 
thin ſo many Commoners, becauſe leſs" beloved by the 


People. 


A. But it ſeems not fo ſtrangeto me for the Lords, for 
their perſonal abilities, 2s they were no les, fo alſo were 
they no more skilf.:] inthe Publick affairs than the Knights 
and Burgeſles ; for there is no reaſon to think, that if one 
that is to day « Knight of rhe Shire in the Lower Houle, 
be to morrow made a Lord, and a Member of the Higher 
Houſe, is therefore wiſer than he was before : they are all 
ofboth Houſes prudent and able men as any in the Land, 
in the buſineſs of their* private Eſtates, which requires 
nothing but diligence and a Natural Wir to govern 
them ; but for the Government of a Common-wealth 


acither Wit, nor Prudence, nor Diligeace is enough, 
withour 
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without i 1fallible Rules, and the true $. :1en.c of Equity and, 
Juſtice. 


B. Ifrhis be true, it is impoſſible ary Common-wealth 
in the World, whether Monarchy, Ariltocracy, or Demo- 
cracy, ſhould continue {ong without change or fſedition, 
rending to change either of the Covernment, or of the 
Governours. 


A. "Tis true, nor have any the greateſt Common- 
wealths inthe World been long from Sed tion ; the Greet; 
had it, firſt, their Petty Kings, and then by Serition came 
to be Perry Common-wealths, and :len growing to be 
greater Common-wealths, by 5e*1ti-1 again became Mo- 
narchies, and allfor want of Ruics of Juſtice for the com- 
mon People to take notice of ; which if the People had 
known in the beginning of every of theſe Sed tions, the 
ambitious perſons could never have had the hope to di- 
ſturb their Government after it had - been once ſerled, 
for ambition can do little without hands, and few hands 
it could have, if the common People were as diligently 
inſtruſted inthe true Princ ples of their Duty, as they are 
terrifi'd and amazed by Preachers with fruitlels and dan- 
gerous Doctrines concerning the nature of Man's Will, and 
many other Philoſophical Points, that rerd not at allto 
the ſalvation of the Soul in the World to come, nor to the r 
eaſe in this life, but onely to the diſcretion towards the 
Clergy, of that Duty which they ought to perform to the 
King. 


B. For ought Ifce, all the $:ares of Chriſtendom will 
be ſubje& to rhoſe firs of Rebelizon as long as the World 
laſterh. 


A. Like enovgh, and yet the fau'r ( ns 1 have ſaid ) may 
be cafily menfed, by mending the Univerſities. 


— -— —m_—_—__ —— _ 
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B, How long had the Parliament now fittent 

As It began Novems. 3.1540. My Lord of Sirafort 
was Impeached of Tyeaſon before the Lords, No 
vember 12, ſent to'the Tower, November 22, his Trial 
began Merch 22, andened April 13. After his Triay 
he was voted gnilty of #tgh T:ea/on in the Zoule of 
Commors,and atter that in the Zouſe of Lords, May 6, 
andon the 120f May beheaded. 

B. Great Expelition! But could not the King for 
A! that have ſaved him by a Pardon ? 

A. The King hal heard all that paſſat at his 
Trial, an had declared he was onſatishe.} concer- 
ning the Juſtice of their Sentence, and (I thnk 
notwithſtanding the danger of his own Perſon from 
the fury ,of the People , and that he was cours 
ſelled to give way to his Execution, not-only by fuch-as 
he mo? relied on, but alſo by the Earl of Stafford, 
himſelf, he wonk have pardoned him, if that cou! 
have preſerved him from the Tumualt raiſed and 
countenanced by the Parliament it ſelf, for the ter- 
rifying of thoſe they thought might favour him, an1 
yet the King himſelf did not ftick to confels after 
wards that he hai! done amiſs, in-that be did -nob 
reſcu2 him, , 

B. 'Twas an Argument of a good Giſpofition ing 
the King, but I never read that Avguftus Caſar ac- 
knowledged that he did a fault in abandoning 
Cicero to the fury of his Enemy Antonius, perhaps 
becauſe C icero having been of the contrary Faction 6 
his Father, had done Auguftas no ſervice at all, nov 
out of favour to him, but only out of enmity to 
Antonizs, and of love to the Senate, that is indeed 
out of love to himſelf that ſwayed the Sexzte, as t is 
rery likely the Earl of Swefford came over to the 
King's Party for his own ends, having been fo much 
againſt the Xing in former Partiaments. 

A. We cannot ſafely judge of men's intentions, 
but I have obſerved-eften w_ ſuch-as feeke preſore 

m.&s: 
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ment by their Stubbornneſs have miſſed of their aim, 

and on the other fide, that thoſe Princes, that with 
referment are forced to buy the Obedience of their 
ubjects, are already, or mult be ſooa after ina very 

weak condition, for in a Market where Honour is to 

be bought with Stubbornneſs , there will be a great 

many as able to buy as my Lord Strafford was. 

B. You have read that when Hercules fighting with 
the Hydre, had cut off any one of his many Heads, 
there ſtil] aroſe two other Heads ia it's place, and yet 
at laſt he cut them off all. 

A. The tory is told falſe, for Hercules at ficlt did not 
cut of thoſe Heads but bought them oF , and after- 
wards when he ſaw that did him no good, then he cut 
themoff and got the Victory. 

8. What did they next ? 

A. After the firſt Impeachment of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, the Houſe of Commons upon December 1 5. accu 
the Arch- Biſhop of Canterbury allo of High Treaſon , 
that is, of a n to introduce Arbitrary Govern- 
ment, fc. For which he was (February 18.) ſent to the 
Tower, but his Trial and Execution were deferred a 
long time, till Fanuary 10. 1643+ for the entertain- 
ment of the Scots that were come into England toaid 
ghe Parliament. 

B. Why did the Scots think there were ſo much 
@zmger in the Arch- Biſhop of C amterbury ? he was not 
a Man of War, nor a Mag able to bring an Army 
into the Field ; but he was perhaps a very great Poli- 
tician. 

A. That did not appear by any remarkable eyents 
of his Councils, Inever heard but he was a very ho- 
neſt man for his Morals, and a very zealous promo- 
ter of the Church Government by Biſhops , and 
that he deſired to have the Service of Go4 per- 
formed, and the Houſe of God adorned as  ſui- 
tably as was poſlible , to the Honour we ought to 


do to the Divine Majeſly. But to bring, as he did, 
into 
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into the State his Former Cantrorerfies ; I mean 
his ſquabliogs in the Univerſity about Free Will, 
and kis ffanding upog Punditio's concerning, the 
Service-Book an4 its. Rubricks was not (in my op 


.nion ) an Argument of his ſufficiency in Aﬀaics of 


State. About the ſame tine they paſſed an Att 
( which the King conſented to.) for a Trienniat 
Parliament , wherein was EnaGted-, That after the 
preſent Parliament, there thould be a Parliament 
call'd by the King wichin the ſpace of three years; 
and fo from three years to three years to m:et: 
O—_— upon a certain day named in the 
A 

B. But what if the King did not call it ; finding 
it pzrhaps incoavenient or hurtful to the Safety or 
Peace of his People which God hath put into 
his Charge ; for 1 do-not well comprebend how 
any Soveraign can well keep a People in order 
when his hands are-tied , or when he hath any 


- other Obligation upon him , than the benefit of 


thoſe he Governs. An? at this time for any thing 
you told me they acknowledged the King for their 
Soverai 

A, 1know not, but ſuch was the At: And it was 
farther Ena&e1 , That if the King did it not by 
his own Command, then the Lord Chancellour or 
the Lord Keeper for the time being ſhould ſend 
out the Writs of Summons : And if the Chancellour 
refuſed, then the Sheriffs of the ſeveral Counties of 
themſelves at the 'next Counyy Courts before the 
day fet down for the Parliament's meeting, ſhould 
proceed to Election of the Members for the aid 
Parliament. 

A. But what if the Sheriffs refuſed ? 

A. 1 think they were to be ſworn to it , but 
or nl and vther particulars I refer yew to 4hbe 
4, 
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B. To whom ſhould they be (worn when there is 
no Parliament? 

A. No doubt, butto the King, whether there be a 
Parliament ſitting or no. 

B. Then the K img may Releaſe them of their Oath, 

A. Bzfides, They obtained of the Xing the put- 
ting down the Stzr Chamber and the High Commit- 
ton Courts. 

B. Beſides, If the Xirg upon the refuſal, ſhould fall 
upon them in an Anger, Who thall (the Parliament 
not fitting) Protect either the Chancellor or the 
Sherifs in their Diſobedience ? 

A. 1 pray you do not ask me any Reaſon of ſuch 
things, I underſtand ro better than you : 1 tell you 
only an Act paſſed to that purpoſe, and was Signed 
by the X ing in the middle-of February , a little be- 
fore the Arch-Biſhop was ſent to the Tower. Beſides 
this Bill, the two Houſes of Parhament agreed 
upon another , wherein it was EnacteT, That the 
preſent Parliament would contmue till both the 
Houſes did conſent to. the Diffolution of it ; which 
Bill alſo the Xing Signed the ſame day he Signe( 
fn Warrant for the Execution of the Earlof Straf- 

ord, 
B. What a great Progreſs made the Parliament 
towards the ends of the moſt ſeditious Members of 
both Houſes in ſo little time. They fat cown in 
November, and now it was May; in this ſpace 
of time, whichvs but half a year , they won from 
the King the Adherence which was due to him 
from his People : they drove his faithfulleſt Ser- 
vants from him, beheade& the Earl of Straffcrd, Im- 
Priſoned the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury , obtained a 
Triennial Parliament after their own Diſſolution , 
and a continuance of their own ſitting as long, as they 
liſted ; which laſt amounted to a- tots! extinEion of 
the King's right incaſe that ſuch a Granf were valid, 
which I think is not: unleſs the foreraignty it - 
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be in plain t-rms renounced; which it wasnot, but 
what Money by way of tubſidue or otherwiſe did they 
grant the King in recompence of all thefe his large 
conceſhons ? 

A. None at all , bat often promiſed they. would 
make him the mo!'t glorious King that ever was in 
England; which were wor's that paſſed well enough 
for welmeaning with the common P-ople, 

B. But the Parliament was contented now-: for I 
cannot imagin what they thould defire more from the 
King, than he ha! now granted them, 

A. Yes they difirei the whole and abſolute fove- 
raigaty, and4 to change the Monirchical Government 
into an Oligerchie, that is to ſay, to make the Parlia- 
meat {ting of a few Lords, and about 4co Com- 
moners , abſolute in the ſoreraignty for the f, 
an4 ſhortly after to lay the Honle of Lords afule, for 
this was the Deſign of the Prerhreerian Miniſters, who 
raking themſelves to be, by right. the onely Lawful 
Governm-nt of the Church, endeavoured to bring the 
ſame Form of Government into the Civil fie, and 
as the Spiritual Laws were to he made by their Sy- 
nods, fo their Civil Laws ſhoul4 be-made by the 
Houſe of Commons ; who, as thzy thought, wovld no 
leſs b: ruled by them afterwards, than formerly thev 
had been: wherein they were deceived, an founil 
themſelves out-zon by their own Di/ciples, thong: not 
in Maſice vet in Wit. ; 

B. What followed after this ? 

A. h Ayu following the King ſuppoſing he 
had now ſuFciently obliged the Parliament, to pro- 
ceed no farther againlt him, took a Journey into 
Fcotlend, to Tatishe his Subjects there, as he had 
done here; intending perhaps ſo to gain their good 
wills, that in caſe the Parliament here ſhould levy 
Arms again't him, they thoul4 not be aided by the 
Scots ; wherein he alſo was deceive4, for though 
thy ſeemed ſatished with what ke did ( whereof one 

D 3 thing 
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thing was his giving away to the Avoletion of Fpiſcws 
yacy:) Yet afterwards they made a League with the 
Parliament , ani for Money ( when the King began 
ro have the b<tter of the Parliament )invaded England, 
in the Parliam-tits Quazrel, but this was a Year or 
ewo after. 

B, Refore vou go any farther, 1 deſire to know 
© Groun? and Originalof that Right, whith either 
"efartcf Lor's, or Houle of Commons , or both 
together pretend to. 

< / 1t is a que'tion of things fo long paſt that 
"1:7 are now forgotten; nur have we any thing 
{© conjettare by, but the Records of our own. 
Nation ; an1 fome ſmall anJ1 obſcure fragments 
of omen Vikories: An1 for the Records, ſeeing 
they are of things only done ſometimes juſtly , 
iometimes unjuſtly, you can never by them know 
what Right they had, but only what Right they pre- 
ren.:Cl. 

5, FEnwfeover let me know what light we hare in 
ij; matter from the Roman Hiſtories. 

A. Tr w64114 be too long, and an aſeleſs digreſſion to 

a'! he Antient Authors that ſpeak of the forms of 

: ve Common-wealths, which were among{t our firlt 

\nce!to's, the Saxors and other Germans, and of other 

Nations, from whom we derive the Titles of Honour, 
10w in uſe in England; nor will it be poſſthle to derive 
{rom them any Arguments of Right, hut only Exam- 
ples of fact, which by the Ambition of Potent Subjefts, 
have b2en oftener unjuſt than otherwiſe ; and for thoſe 
S:xons or Argles , that in Antient times by fereral 
Invaions, made themſelves Maſters of this Nation, 
they were not in themſcives ones Body of Com- 
mon-wealth , but only a League of divers Petty 
German Lords and States, fuch as was the Gre> 
cian Army in the Trojan War, without other 
Obligations , than that which proceeded from 
"their own fear an} weakneſs ; nor were theſe 
Lords 
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Lords for the moſt part the Soveraigns at home in 
their own Country , but choſen by the people for the 
Captains of the Forces they brought with them ; 
And therefore it was not without Equity, that when 
they-had conquer'd any part of the Lanq, and made 
ſome one of them King thereof, the relt thould 
hare greater Privie/ges than the common People 
and Soldiers, amon, ſt which Priviledges, a man may 
eaſily conjefture this to be one , that they ſhould 
be made acquainted , and be of Council with him 
that hath the Soveraignty in matters of Government, 
an4 have the greatelt and moſt honourable Offces, 
both in Peace and War : But becauſe there can be 
no Governm-nt where there is more than one Sove-- 
raign, it cannot be infrr'd that he had a Right te 
oppoſe the King's Reſolutions by force, nor to enjoy 
thoſe honours and places longer than they ſhould 
cont'n1e good Subjects: An1 we find that the Kings 
of England di upon every great occaſion call them 
tozether by tle name of Diſcreet and Wiſe men 
of the Kingdem, and hear their Councils, and make 
them Judges of all Cauſes, that during their Sitting 
were brought before them. Put as he ſummon'd 
them at his own plezſure; ſo had he alſo erer at 
his pleaſure power to Diſſolve them. The Normans 
alſo that deſcended from the Germans, as we did, 
had the ſame Caloms in this particular ; and by this 
means , this ”r viledge have the Lords to be of your 
King's great Council; and when they were aſſembled, 
to bz the higheſt 'of the King's Court of Juſtice , 
continue! ſtill after the Conqueſt to this day. But 
though there be amongſt the Lords divers Names or 
Titles of Fonour, yet they have their Priviledge 
by the only name of Bron, a name receiv'd from 
the Antient Gauls, amongſt whom that name fgni- 
fied the. King's mari, or rather one of his great 
men : By which ic ſeems to me, that though 
they gave him Council when he requir'd it, yet 

D 4 they 
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they ha! no Rigtt to make War upon him, if he 
{1d not {ollow It, 

B. \y hen began fic!t the Honſe of Commons to be 
parc of the King's great Conncil ? 

A. 1 &o not doubt but that before the Conqueſt, 
16:12 Ciſcreet men, and Ynown to be fo, by the King, 
were called by ſpecial Writ to be of the ſame Coun- 
ct, though they were not Lords. Bot thatis nc» 
th.az to the Rouſe of Commons: the Knights of 
>Hires, ani Burgeſſes, were never called to Parliz 
gent , for ought that I know, till the beginning 
© F.iwazrd the firit, or the latter end of the Reigh 

' f{enry the thiid, immediately after the miſ-bchay 
(117 of the Barons ; and for ovght any man knows, 
-ere called on prrpoſe ta weaken that Tower of the 
Lords , which they had fo freſbly abuſed. Bzfore 
time of Feny the turd, the Lords were de- 
"642! mo of chem from ſuch as in the Invafions 
att} Conyuoils of the "Germs were Peers and 
rellow-Siizs, 'till one was made King of them 
ail, 2n1 t:cir Tenants were their Subjects, as it is 
at this day with the Lords of Fraxct. But after the 
tum: of //erry the third, the Kings began to male 
Lor |s i1 the place of them, whoſe Iſſue faild Tity- 
larly only; without the Lands belonging to their 
Title; and by that means their Tenants bein 
bound noJonger to Terve them in the Wats, they 
grew, every day leſs and 1:15 able-zo make a Party 
ogaifſt the King, _ they continued ſtill to bz 
"tis great Council : as their Power decreaſcd. 
io & Power of the Houle of Commons increaſed : 
But do not find that they were part of the King's 
'Councilat all, nor Judges over other men , though 
it cannot be denied but a. King may ask their ad- 
vice, as well. 3s the advice of any other. ButIdo 
not hnd that the «nd of their ſummoning was to give 
acvice; but only in cafe they had any Petitions for 
Retirels of Grievancts., to be ready there with 

them 
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them whilſt the King ha1 his great Council about 
him. : . 
But nzither they , nor the Lords, could preſent 
to the King as a Grievance ; That the King took 
upon him to make the Laws. *to chuſe his own 
Privy-Council, to raiſe Money and foldiers, to defend 
the Peace and Honour of the Kingdom, tomake Cap» 
*ains in his Army, to make Governoursof his Caflles 
whom he pleaſed; for this had been to tell the King 
that it was one of their Grievances that he was King, 

B. What dit the Parliament do whillt the King 
was in Scotland ? j 

A. The: King went in A»gu/; aſter which the Par- 
liament, September the 8th, a-journ'd till the 2ctb of 
OTober , and the King return'd about the endof Ne-- 
vember following, in which time the molt Seditious of 
both Fouſes, and which had deſigned the Changeaf 
Gov-rament, and to calt of Monarchy, (but yet 
had not wit enough to ſet up another Government in 
its place, and conſequently left it to the chance of 
War ) made a Cabal amongſt themſelves, in which 
they projeRted how by ſecon:ling. ons another to Go- 
vern the Heuſe of Commons z an4 invented how two 
pat the Kingdom by the Power of that Houſe into.a 
Rehellion , which they then.called a poſture of De- 
fence again!t ſuch Dan'zers from abroad as they theme» 
ſclves ſhould feignand publih. B-lides,, whilft the 
King was in Scotland , _the-friſh Papilts got togetber a 
great Party, with an Intention to Maflacre the Pre- 
teftants there , and had laid a deſign, for-the Teizing 
of Dublia Caltle , 07ober the 20th, where the King's 


- Ofkcers..of the Government _ of -the County made 


their Reſidence , and had efefedt , had it notheen 
Diſcovered. the. night before : The, manner of the 
diſcovery, and the Murders they committed in the -* 
Country afterwards , I need got. tell yqu , ſinice the. 
mboje flory of jt is extant, 
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B. 1 wonder they did not expe and provide for a 
Rebellion in frel/ard, ns ſoon as they to 


iznorant as not to know that the Irifh Papifts did long - 
"or a change of Religion there, fog At gry. 


woul ! longer be quiet than feared an Armyoutof 
Zgland to chaſtize them? , 
'coull they take for their Rebellion than this , wherein 
-rhey vere encouraged,not only by our weakneſs,canſed 
*y this Divifion berween the King and his Parliament, 
Mut alſo by the Example of the Presbyterians, both of 
che georch and Engliſh Nation? But what did the Parlia- 
nent do upon this occaſion in the King's abſence? 

A. Nothing ; but conſider what uſe they might 
make of it to their ownends ; partly by imputing it 
mw the King's evil Councellors, and by occa 
feof ro demand of the King the of Prefling 
4n4 Ordering of Soldiers, which Power whoſoever 
has, has aMfo without donbt the whote © overaignty. 

B.' When came the King back ? 

A. He came back the 25th of November, and was 
* welcomed with the Acclamations of the common 
ple, as much as if he had been the moſt beloved of rhe 
X1ngs before him, bat found not a Reception by the 
Parliament anſwerable ta it : They preſently began to 
pick new Quarrels againſt himout of every thmg he 
[41d to them. December 2. the King calledtogether both 
Houſes of Parliament, and then did only recommend 
unto them the raiſing of Succours for /re/aud. 
wt Quazrel could they pick ovt ef 

A. None bat in order thereto, as they may pretend, 
they had a Bill in Agitation to afſert the power of Le- 
vying and Preffing *oldiers to the two Fouſesof the 
Lords an! Commons ; which was as much as to take 
frem the King the Puwer of the Milnjz, which or 
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ef the whole Soveraign Power ; for he that hath 
the Power of Levying and Commanding of his Sol- 
diers, has all other Ri of toveraignty which be 
ſhall pleaſe tochaim: King _—_—_ it, 
che of Parliament 2 
the 1 4th, and then prefled again the 
earn layman ry re men— e mg 
ing the E in reland, an ing them- 
ſeives agaiaft | ho Forces they expeGted.to come out of 
England , ant withall told them , he took notice of 
the Bill in Agitation for Prefling - of Soldiers; and 
that he was content it ſhould paſs with a Salvo Fure 
both for him and them", becaule - the preſent rime 
was unreaſonable to diſpute it in. 

B. What was there unreaſonable in this ? 

A. Nothing ; what's-unreaſonable is one queſtion ; 
what they quarrelld at is another : They quarrelV'd at 
th's, that His Maje'ty took notice of the Bill while it 
was in debate in-the Houſe of Lords, before it was 
preſented to him, in the Courſe of Parliament : Ahd 
alſo that he ſhewed himſelf diſpleaſed with thoſe 
that propounded the third Bill ; hoth which they de- 
clared to be againſt the Priviledges of Parliament, 
and petitioned the King to give them Reparation 
again? thoſe by whoſe evil Council he was induced 
to it, that they might receive condign puniſh- 
ment. 

F. This was cruel proceeding : Do not the Kings of 
England uſe to fit in the Lords Houſe when they pica'te? 
And was not this Bill then in debate in the Houſe of 
Lords ? lt is a ſtrange thing that a man ſhould be 
lawfully in the company of men, where he muſt needs 

2ar and ſee what they fay and doz and yet muſt 
not take notice of it ; ſo much -asto- the ſame Com- 

pany ; for though the King was not prefent at the- 
Debate it ſelf,yet it was lawful for any of the Lords to 
make him acquainted with it. Any one of the Houle 
of Commons, thovgh not preſent at a Propoſition , 
or 
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or Debate, in the Houſe, nevertheleſs hearing of 
{rom lome of his fellow Members, may certainly, not 
waly take notice of it, but allo ſpeak to it in the 
Houſe of Commons: But to make the King give up 
his Friends and Counſellors to them to be put to Death, 
Baniſhment or Impriſonment, for their good will to 
him, was tuch a Tyranny'over a King, no King ever 
exercii-d over any Subject, but in caſes of Treaſon, or 
Murder, and ſeldom then. 

A.. Preiently hereupon grew-a kind of War be- 
eween the Peers of Parliament, 2nd thoſe of the Se- 
cretaries ,ang other able Men that were with the King. 
vor upon the 15th of December they ſent to the King a 
Paper cailed a Remonltrance of the State of the King- 
com, and with it a Petition, both which they cauſed 
the publiihed; in the Remonſtrance they complained 
ur certa'n miſchievous Deſigns of a Malignant Party. 
th-p, lxſore the beginning of the Parliament grown 
cov, anl G1 {kt forth what means had been uled for 
te preventing of it by the Wiſdom of the Parlia- 
went; what Rubs they had found thereia; what 
conſe was fit to be taken for- the reloring and elka- 
bliting the Antient Honour, Greatneſs an1 Safety of 
the Crown and Nation: An4l of thofe Deſigns the 
Promoters and Aftors were, they ſaid, 

f. [elvirs and Papils. 

2, The Bilhops,and part of the Clergy, that cherith 
Tormality as a ſupport of their owa Ecclefraltical Ty- 
ronmy and Uſurpation. 

3. Counſellors and Court'ers, that for private ends 
(they faid ) hadengazed themſelves to farther the In- 
t=relis of ſome Foreign Princes. 

-B. It raay well be, that ſome of the Biſhops, an1 
alſo ſame of the Courtumay have, in purſuit of their 
vrivateIntere!}, done romething infliſcreetly, and per- 
h4 ps wickedly; therefore I pray tell me particularly 
vi:.2t their Crimes were; for mcxhinks the King ſkoul 
14 hzve connir'd at any thing agaialt his own Su- 
$5cam Atchority. A, The 
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A. The Parliament were not very keen apxial 
them that were againft the King, They made no 
coubt but all they did was by the King's Command, but 
accuſed thereof the Biſhops, * Nlors, an Cour« 
tiers, as being a more mannerly way of Accufing the 
King hinaſetf, and defaming him to his Subjets, For 
the truth ws, the Charge they brought againſt them 
tvas ſo general, as not to be called an Accuſation, but 
Failing. As frlt ; They aid, they nonriſhed Queſti- 
as of Prerogatives and Liberty between the King and 
his People, to the end, that reming much addifted to 
His Majeſty's Service , they might get themſelves 
into places of greateſt Truſt and Power inthe King- 
dom. 

F. How conld this be call'd an Accuſation, in which 
there isno Fat for any Accuſers to apply their Proof 
to, or their Witneſſes ? for, granting that theſe Que- 
tions of Prerogative had been moved by them,whocan 
prove that their End was to gam 'to themſelves and 
Friends the Places of Tru't and Power in the King- 
com ? | 
A. Aſecond Accuſation was, that they endeavour'd 
to ſuppreſs the Purity ani Power of Religion. 

8. That's Canting. It is not in'Man's power to ſup» 
preſs the Power of Religion. | 

A. They meant, that they ſuppreſt the Do&trine of 
the Presbyterians ; "that is to ſay;the very Foundation of 
their Parliaments Treacherous Pretenſions, 

A thir4; That they cheriſhed Arminiezs, Pepitts,and 
Libertines (by which they meant the common Proceffants 
that meddle not with Diſputes) to the endthey mi 
compoſe a body fit to Act according to their 
and Refolations. | 

A fonrth ; That they endeatoured to put King 
upon other courfts of raifing-of Money , than by 
ordinary way of Parliaments. * Jndge r theſe 
may be properly called Accuſations , of got rather 
vigltful Reproaches of the King's Goyernment, .* 

\B, Methinks 
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int good could Gere be ia preg the King pe 

what in 

en Lt he 

was willing to ſupply him as far as tv the ſecurity of 

the Kingdom, or to the honour ofthe King ſhould be 
? 


A. ButTtold you before they would gire him none, 
but with a Condition he ſhould cut oft the heads of 
whom they pleaſed , bow faithfully foever they had 
ſerv'd him; and if he 'would have ſacrificed all his 
Friends to their Ambition , yet th:y would hare 
found other excufes to deny him Subſidies ; for they 
were reſoly'd to take From him the Soveraign Power 
to themſelves, which they would never do without 
_—_ great care that he ſhould have no Money at 
all. the next place, they into the Remon- 
ſtrance as faults of them whoſe: Council the King 
followed, All thoſe things which fince the begin- 
ning of the King's Reign were by them milliked , 
whether faults or not, and whereof they were not 
able to judge. for want of knowledgeof the Cauſes 
an1 Motives that induced the King to do them, and 
were known only by the King himſelf, and ſach of 
bis Privy-Council as he revealed them to. 

B.But what were thoſe particular pretended faults ? 

£0 The Diffolntion of the laſt Patliament at 
Oxford. 

Secondly, The Diffolution of his ſecond Parliament, 
being inthe ſecon4 year of his Rei 

irdly, The Diſſolution of his Parliameat in the 
fourth year of his Reign. 

Fourthly, The fruitleſs Expedition againſt C ales. 

Fifthly, the Peaco made with Spaie, whereby the 
Palarine's Cauſe was deſerted and left to chargeable 
and ho Treaties. 

Sixthly, The ſending of Commillions to raiſe Money 
by way of Loan. : 

eventhly, Raiſing of <hip-money. 


Eighthly, 
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Eightbly, | Enlargements of Forreſts-contrary to 


Magna 
Nay, he pyooe s Danep a 


Tower of London. 
Tenthly, A Deſign to bring in. the Uſe of Braſs 


Eleventhly, The Fines, Impriſorments, Stigmati- 


zings, Mutilations, Whippings, Pitlories, 
on che rodivaitmere, bybrandrola - 


Toallby, Thea ar pe DDR 


Fourteenchly, Tre Arbitrary and Iegal Power of 
the Earl-Marſhal's Court. 

Fifteenthly, The Abuſes in Chancery, Exchequer- 
Chamber; and Court of Wards. 

Sixteenthly, The ſelling of Titles of Honour , of 


Judges and Serjeants Places, and other 


, The Infolence of Biſhops, and other 
Clarks in *uſpentions, Excommunications , and De- 
gradations of divers painful, and learned, and pious 
Miniſters. _ I _ 
B. Were there any inifters Degraded, De- 
praved, or Excommunica 
cut ll ee Trammmter Theve hekid fires 
ny army _ rhe hoon ng 
ighteenth xcetsof Severity of the Hi 
For-Court. o 


Commi 
Nineteenthly, - The Preaching before the King #- 
gain the Property of the Subjedd, and tor the Prero- 


gative of the King above the Law, and divers other 
they had 'ty the Government ; which 
they were hid upon this FaQtion , 1d - Sr 
knew they would fall vpon the King himſe 
Judgment of the People, to whom! bf printing ies 
communicate1. 
aa" 
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the 56, 1 find other faults ; as the Diſſolution 
it ſelf; the Impriſoning ſome Members af bath Houſes ; 
a forced Loan of Money attempted in London ; the 
.Continuance of the Convocation when the Parliament 
was ended ; and the favour ſhewed to Papilts by Se- 
cretary Windebenk and others. 

B. All this will go currant with common le 
for Miſ-government , and for faults of the King's, 
though ſome of them were Miſ-fortunes, and both 
the Miſ-fortunes and the Miſ-governments (if any 
were) were the faults of the Parliament, who 
denying to give him Money , did both fruſtrate his 
Attempts abroad, and put him upon thoſe extraor- 


-dinary ways (which they call Illegal) of railing Mo- 


at home. 
A, You ſe what a heap of Evils they have raiſed to 
make a ſhew of ill Goverament to the People, which 


they ſecond with an enumeration of the many ſervices 


they have done the King in overcoming a great many 


.of them, though not all, and indivers other things, 


and ſay, that though they had contratted a Debe to the 


Scots of 22001. and granted fix Sublxdies, and a Bill 
of Pole-money worth fix Subfidies more, yet that 
God had ſo blefſed the Endeavours of . this Parliament, 


that the Kinglom was a gainer by it; and then fal- 


lows the Catalogue of thoſe good- things they had 


done for the King and Kingdom: For the Kingdom 
they had done ( they ſaid ) thele things; They had 
aboliſhed Ship-money , They had taken away Coat 
and Con tut-money , and other Military Charges, 
which they ſaid amounted to little lefs than the Ship- 

; That they ſnppre(t all Monopulies , which 


they reckoned above a Million yearly ſav'd by the 


ject ; That they had quell'd Living Grievances, meary 
ing, Evil Counſcllors and Actors by the Death of far 


Lord Strafford ; by the flight of the Chancellor F ine! 

an1 of Secretary Wind:banh , by the Imprifoament of 

.the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbwy, and Judges ; that they 
" ta 
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had paſta Bill for a Triennial Parliament,and another 
for the Continuance of the preſent Parkament, till 
they ſhould think fit to Difſolve themſelves. 

B. Thatis to ſay, for ever, if _ But 
the ſirmm of all thoſe things whic | done for 
the Kingdom; is, that they had left it without Governe- 
ment, without Strength, without Money , without 
Law, an! without goot Council. . 

A, They reckoned alſo putting down of the High- 
Commiſſion , and the abating of the Power of the 
CounciETable, an1 of the Biſhops, and their Courts ; 
the taking away of unneceſſary Ceremonies in Reli- 
gion, removing of Miniitgrs from their Livings that 
were not of their FaCtion, an1 putting in ſuch as were. 

B. All this was but their own, and not the Kingdoms 
buſineſs, : 

A. The Good they had done the King was, firſt, 
(they aid) the giving of 25co0o 1. a month for the Re> , 
lief of rhe Northern Counties. 

B. What need of Relief hai the Northern more 
than the reſt of the Counties of England? 

A. Yes, In the Northern Counties were quartere! 
the Scorch Army, which the Parliament call'd in tv 
o7poſe the King,andconſequently their Quarters was 
to be diſcharged. 

B. True, but by the Parliament thatcall'd them in. 

A. But they ſay no ; and that this Money was given 
the King,hecauſc he is bound to proteCt his Subjects. 

B. He is no farther boun to'that, than they to give 
him Money wherewithal to do it. This is very great 
Impudence;to raiſe an Army againſtthe King,and with 
that Army to oppreſs their Fellow-ſubjects, and then 
require that the King ſhould relieve them; that is tv 
lay, be at the Charge of Paying the 'Army that was 
raiſed to fight againſt him. 

A. Nay fartter, they put to the King's Accounts 
the 300001, givento the Scots , without which they 
would not have Invaded England; belides many other 
things that I now remember not, B. 1 
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B. 1 did nof think there had been fo great Imp» 
dence and Villany in Mankiad. 

A. You have not obſery'd the worM long enough 
to ſee all that's ill : ſuch was their Remonſtrance, as 
I have told you; with it they ſent a Petition con- 
taining three points. 

Firlt, That His Majeſty would deprive the Biſhops 

of their Votes in Parliament, and remove ſuch Op- 
preſſions in Religion, Church, Government, and Di(- 
cipline, as they had brought in. 
Secondly, That he woul:! remove frem his Council, 
all ſuch as ſhoul1 promote the Peoples Grievances, 
and Imploy in his great and public A*airs ſuch as the 
Parliament ſhould confde in. 

Thirdly, That he would not give away the Lands 

Eſcheated to the Crown by the Rebellion in relard. 

\ .B. This laſt point, methinks, was not wiſely 

in at this time; it ſhould have been reſerv'd till r 
had ſubJlued the Rebels, againſt whom there were 
yet no Forces ſent over: 'Tis like felling the Lion's 
Skin, before they had kill'd him. But what anſwer 
was made to the other two Propoſitions ? 

A. What anſwer ſhoul | be made bur a Denial ? 

About the ſame time the King himſelf Exhibited 
Articles againlt fix perſons of the Parliament , five 
whereof were of the Houſe of Comens, and one of 
the Houſe of Lords, accuſing themof High Treaſon: 
and upon the fourth of Faxuary went himſelf to the 
Houſe of Commons to demand thoſe five of them; 
but private notice having been given by ſome Trea- 
cherous perſon about the King , they had abſer- 
ted themſelves, and by that means fruſtrated His 
Majeſties Intention; and after he was gone , the 
Houſe making a hainous matrer-of it, and a High 
Breach - of their Priviledges, adjourned themſelves 
into London, there to fit __. mug 

retending they were not ſafe at Weſtminſter ; 
the King, when he went to the Houſe to a rrnt 

pet 
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perſons, had fomewhat more attendance with him 
( but not otherwiſe armed than his ſervants uſed to 
be ) than he ordinarily had, and would not be paci- 
fied ( the King did afterwards wave the pro» 
ſecution of thoſe perſons ) unleſs he would alſo dif- 
cover to them thoſe that gave him Counſel togoid 
that manner to the Parliament-Hon'e, to the end they 
might receive condign puniſhment, which was the 
Word they uſed inſtead of Cruelty. 

B. This was a harſh Demand : Was it not enough 
that the King ſhould forbear his Enemies, but alſo that 
he muſt betray his Friends ? If they thus tyrannize 0- 
ver the King before they have gotten the Soveraign 
Power into their Hands, how will they tyrannize over 
their Fellow-SubjeCts when they have gotten it? 

A. Soasthey did. 

B, How long (laid that Commitee in London ? 

A. Not above 2 or 4 Days, and then were brought 
from London to the Parliament-Houſe by Water in 
zreat Triumph, guarded with a tumultuous num- 
ber of Armed Men, there to fit in ſecurity in de 
ſpiteof the King, and make Traiterous Atts againſt 
Him, ſuch and as many as they liſted, and under favout 
of theſe Tumults, to frightet away from the Houſe 
of Peers all ſuch as were not-of their own FaCtion; 
for at this time the Rabble was ſo inſolent, that ſcarce 
any of the Biſhops durſt go to the Houſe for fear of 
Violence upon their Perſons: inſomuch that Twelre 
of them excuſed themſelves of Coming thither, and 
by way of Petition to the King remonſtrated that they 
were not permitted to go quietly to the Performance 
of that Daty, and proteſting againſt all Determina- 
tions as of none EffeQ, that ſhould paſs in the Houſe 
of Lords during their forced Abſence, which the 
Houſe of Commons taking hold of, ſent up to . 
the Peers one of their Members to accuſe them of 
High Treaſon; whereupon Ten of them were ſent 
to the Tower , after which time there Ty" 

words 
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words of their High Treaſon, but there paſſed a Bill 
by which they were deprived of their Votes in Parlia- 
ment : And to this Bill they got the King's Aﬀent,and 
in the beginning of September after they Voted the Bi. 
ſhops ſhould have no more todo in the Government of 
the Church, butto this they ha4 not the King's Aﬀent, 
the War being now begun. 

B. What male the | arliament fo averſe to Epiſco- 
acy, an.| eſpecially the Houſe of Lords, whereof the 
hops were Members: Forl ſee no reaſon why they 

ſhould do it to gratitie a number of poor Pariſh Frieſly 
that were Presbyterians, and that were never likely 
to ſerve the Lords; but, on the contrary, to do their 
beſt, to pull down their power, and ſubjett them to 
their Syncds and Claſſes, 

A. For the Lords, very few of them did per- 
ceive the intention of the Presbytzrians ; and 
—_ they durſt not, I believe, oppoſe the Lower 
Houle, 

B. But why were the Lower Houſe ſo earneſt again 
them? 

A. Becauſe they meant to make uſe of their T6 
nants ; an41 with pretended Sanctity,to make the King 
an1 his "arty odious to the People, by whoſe help they 
were to ſet up Demyrracy, and Depole the King ; or 
to let him have the Title only ſo long as he thould At 
for their purpoſes : But not only the Parliament, but 
in a manner all the People of m_—_ were their 
Enemies upon the account of their 


colourable 4aid to their charge ; the main of the pub 
ling thewdowa was the Envy of the Presbyterians 


that incenſ=d the People again? them, and againit 


Fpiſcopacy it ſelf, 
B. How would the Presbyterians have the Church 


"to-be zovern'd ? 


A. By National and Provincial Synods. 
B. ls not this to make the National ambly ® 
Arch- 


viour, as bs * 
ing (they ſaid) tos imperious. This was all that was 
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= ate raj and the Provincial Aſſemblies ſo many 
Bilhops ? 

A. Yes; but every Miniſter ſhall have the deli 
of ſharing the Government, and conſequently of 
ing able to be reveng'd on them that do not admire 
their Learning, and help to fill their purſes, and win 
totheir ſervice them that do, 

B. 'Tis a hard Caſe, that there (hould bs two Fa- 
ions to trouble the Common-wezltb without any In- 
tereſt of their own, other than every particular man 
may have; and that their quarrels thould be on 
about Opinions , that is, about who has the mv 
Learning, as if their Learning ought to be the Rule 
of Governing the whole World. What is it they are 
Learned in? is it Politicks an1 Rules of State? I 
know it is called Divinity; but I hear almoſt nothing 
preacht but matter of Philoſophy ; for Religion in 
it ſelf admits of no Controverſie : 'Tis a Law of the 
Kingdom,and ought not to be diſputed. Ito not think 
they pretend to ſpeak with God, and know his will by 
= other way than reading the Scriptures, whichwe 
allo do, 

A. Yes, ſome of them (o, and give themſelves out 
for Prophets, by extraordinary Inſpiration ; but the 
re!t pretend only (for their Atvancement to B-nefices, 
an! Charge of Souls) a greaterskill in the Scriptures 
than other men have by reaſon of their breeding in the 
Univerſities, and knowle.lge there gotten of the Latin 
 & Tongue, and ſome alfo of the Greek an4 Hebrew 
IT Tongueawherein the <criptures were written; beſides 
their knowledge of Natural Philoſophy ,which is there 
publickly taught. 

B, As for the Latin, Greeck, and Hebrew, it-was 
once (tothe DeteCtion of the Roman Fraud, and to the 
Fiction ofthe Romiſh Power) very profitable, or ra- 
ther neceſſary. But now that is done, and we have the 
Scripture in Fngliſh, and Preaching in Englith, I ſee 
no great nes of Latin, Greekand Hebrew: I _ 
thin 


. 
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thiak my ſelf better qualified by otornating wel 
the Languages of our Neighbours, French, 
and Italian. I think it was never ſeen in the world be- 
fore the Power of Popes was ſet up, that Philoſop'y 
was much conducing to Power in a Common 
| A. But Philoſophy, together with Divinity, bath 
rery much conduced to the Advancement of the Pro- 
thereof, to places of the greateſt Authority, 
next to the Authority of Kings themſelves, in moſt of 
the Antient Kingdoms of the world, as is manifeſtly 
to be ſeen in the Hiſtory of thoſe times. 
B. I pray youcite me ſome of the Authors and pla» 


CES. 
A. Firſt, what were the Druids of ol4 time in ©vi- 
1azy and France, what Authority theſe had you may ſee 
in Ceſar, Strabo, and others, and eſpecially in Dioderm 
Siculus, the greatelt Antiquary ps that ever was, 
who ſpeaking of the Druids (which be calls Sarovides) 
in France, (ſaith thus; There be alſo amongſt them cer- 
tain Philoſophers aad Theologians that Pony 
ly honoured, whom they allo uſe as 
mea by their «kill in Avgury, an41Inſpeftion into the 
Bowels of Bealts facrificed, forezel what is to come, 
and have the multitude in obedience te them ; and a 
little after ; Itis a cuſtom amongſt them, that no man 
may ſacrifice without a Philapher, becauſe (ſay they) 
m2Nn not to preſeat'their Thanks to the 
but by that know the Divine Nature, and are as 
it were of the ſame Language with them; an{<hat alt 
good things ought by ſuch as theſe to he prayed for. 

B. Ican hardly believe that thoſe Druids were ver 
Skilful either in Natural Philoſophy or Moral. 

A. Nor I; for they held and taught the Tranſmi- 
gration of Souls from one Body to another, as cid Py. 
thegor, which Opinion, whether they took from him, 
or he from them, I cannot tell, What were the Magi 
in Ferſi4 but Philoſophers and Aſtrologers ? You know 
how they came to find our Sayiour by the om ofa 

far, 
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Star, either from fo it ſelf, or from ſome Country 
more Eaſtward than : were not theſe in great 
Authority in their Country ? And are they not ja 
mot part of Chriſtendom, thought to have beeu 
Kings ? , Zzyps hath powes., he by many the moſt 
Antient Kingdom and Nation of the world, and their 
Prieſts had the greateſt power in Civil Aﬀairs that 
any Subject ever had in any Nation. And what were 
they but Philoſophers and Divines ? Conceraing 
whom the ſame Drodorws Siculus (aies thus ; The whole 
Country of Zgpt being divided into three parts, the 
Body of the Prieſts have One as being of molt credit 
with the people, both for their Devotions towards 
the Gods, and alſo vo. Loaptrngy ayes Lge 
Education, and ly after: t 
men inthe and. | Aﬀairsof all the King's Counceb 
lors, partly Executing, and partly Informirg and Aq- 
viſing ; foretelling bi alſo (by their skill in Altrolo- 
gy and Art in the IaſpeQion of Sacrifices) the things 
that ace to cume ; and reading to him out of their 
Holy Books ſuch of the Attions there recorded, as are 
profitable for him to know, 'Tis not there as in Greece, 
one man, or one woman that has the Prielthood, but 
they are many that attend the Honours and Sacrifices 
of the Gods, and leave the ſame Imployment to their 
— which-next to the King have the 4 \commg 
wer and Authority. Concerning the Judicature 
amongſt the A;gyprians, be ſaith thus; From outof the 
molt eminent Cities, #/ieropolis, Thebes and Mempbis, 
they chuſe Judges, which are Council not inferiour to 
that of Areo in Athens, or that of the Senate in 
Lacedemon ;, when they are met, being in number thir- 
ty, they chuſe one from among themlelyes to be Chief 
Jutice ; and the City,whereof he is, ſendeth another 
in his place: This Chief Juſtice wore about his nzck, 
hung in a gold Chain, a Jewel of precious Stones; 
the name of which Jewel was Truth, which whea the 
Chief Juſtice had put on, then begaa the Pleading, _ 
n 
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And when the ſudges had agreed on the Sentence | 
then did the Chief Juſtice pur this Jewel of Truth on 
one of the Pleas. You ſee now what power was acqui- 
red in Civil matters by the conjunRure of Philoſo 
and Divinity : Let us come now to the Common-wea 
of the Fews; was not the Prieflhood in a Family 
(namely the Z-vites)as well as the Prieſthood of _gypr? 
Did not the High-Prieft give Judgment by the Bre(t 
Plate of Urim and Thummim? Look upon the King- 
dom of Afhris, ani the Philoſophers and Chaldeans ; 
had not they Lands and Cities belonging to their Fa- 
mily, even in Abrebam's time, who dwelt (you know) in 
Ur of the Chaldears? Of theſe the ſame Author ſays 
thus; The Chald-ens are a ett in Politicks , like to 
that of the .Fgyprien Prief's; for being ordained for 
the ſervice of the Gods , they ſpend the whole time 
of their life in Philoſophy , being of exceeding t 
reputation in Aftrology, and pretending much allo to 
, foretelling things tocome by Purificatiqns 
and Sacrifices ; and to find out by certain Incantations 
the preventing of harm , and the bringing to paſs of 
good... They have alfo skill in Augury,and in the Inter- 
pretation of Dreams an1 Wonders; nor are they un- 
Skilful in the Art of Foretelling by the Inwards of 
- Beafts ſacrificed , an1hare their Learning: not of the 
Greeks; for the Philoſophy of the Chaldeexy goes to, 
their Family by Tradition, and the Son receivesat from 
his Father, From A/5ris let us paſs into /milis, and ſer 
what eſteem the Philoſophers had there, The whole 
multitude (fays D iodoras) of the Indians, is divided into 
ſeven parts, whereof the furlt is the of the Phi- 
loſophers , for number the leaſt , but eminence - 
the [wy for they are free from Taxes; and as the 
arenot Maſters of others, fo are no others Maſters of 
them, By private men they are called tothe Sacrifices, 
and tothe care of the Burials of the Dead , as being 
thought moſt beloved of the Gods, and skilful inthe 
Doctrine concerning Hell ; and for-this Imploymene 
. reczive 
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receive Gifts an | Honours very conſiderable. They 
zrealſoof great ule to the people of /ndis, for being 
taken at the beginning of the year in the great Aﬀem- 
bly, they foretell them of great Drouths, great Rains, 
allo of Winds, and of Sickneſles, and of whatſoever 
i profitable for them to know beforehand. 

The ſame Author concerning the Laws of the 
Aitbiopizns, ſaith thus, The Laws of the Aiihropions 
ſeem very different from thoſe of other Nations, 
and eſpecially about the El-Ction of their Kings; for 
the Prieſts propound ſome of the chief men among 
them named in a Catalogue: and when the God , 
( which according to a certain Cuſtom is carrie4 
about to Feaſtings ) dozs accept of him, the Mul- 
titu4e EleRt for their King , and preſently adore and 
honour him as a God, pat into the Government 
by Divine Provideace. The King being choſen , he 
has the manner of his life limited to him by the Lawy 
and do2s all other things according to the cuttom of th= 
Coantry, neither rewarding nor puniſhing aty man 
otherwiſe than from the bzginning is Ellabliſh'd 
among them by Law ; nor ule they to put any man ro 
022th, though he be conlemn'd tort, but to ſend forme 
-Ofkeer to him with a Token of Death, who fecin;; 
the Token, goes preſently to his own houte . and kill; 
himelf preſently after Bur the ſtrangeſt thing of all 
is that which they do concerning the Death of their 
Kings. For the Vrielts \atlive in Aeroe, and [petri 
their tim? about the worihip and honour of the Gods, 
and are in greateit Amthority ; when they krve a 
min41to it,ſend a Mefſenzer to the King, to bid kim dve, 
tor that the Gods hare given ſuch order, and that the 
Co nmandments of theImmurtals are not by any met; 
to be nzgletted by thoſe that are by nature Morts!, 
uhng allo other [pzeches to him, which men of {-r'e 
Judgment , that have not re&fon envngh to Hilpre 
again? thoſe vanecoilary commands, as being ed = 
cated und-r an old and unJ}:libl: cnlom- art cyt £ 
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toadmit of; therefore in former times the Kings did 
obey the Priel's, not as maſtered by force and , 
but as having their reaſon oy = | ſuperſtition, 
But in the time of Prolomy the » Ergamencs , 
_—_— the Aithwpians , _ had bis breeding in 
Philoſophy after the manner of the Greeks, being the 
fuſt that durſt diſpute their power, took heart as befit- 
ted a King ; came with Soldiers to a place called Abs 
10n, where was then the Golden Temple of the Zh 
opians ; killed all the Pricits, aboliſhed the Cultom, 
and rectified the Kingdom according td his will. 

B. Though they that were kill'd were molt dam- 
nable Im $, yet the Alt was cruel. 

A. It was (0; but were not the Prieſts cruel to cauſe 
their Kings, whom a little before they adored as Gods, 
to make away themſelves? The King kill'd them for 
the ſafety of his perſon, they him, out of Ambition,or 
love of Change. The Kiog's AR may be coloured 
with the good of his People; the Priells had no pre- 
tence againſt their Kings , who were certainly very 
godly , or elſe would never have obeyed the command 
of the Prieſts by a Meſſenger unarmed to kill them- 
ſelves. Our late King , the belt King perhaps that 
ever was ( you know ) was murdered, having becn 
firſt perſecuted by War at the Incitement of Presby- 
terian Miniſters, who are therefore guilty of the 
Death of all that fell in that War , which were, I 
believe, in England, Scotland , and Ireland, near one 
hundred thouſand perfuns. Had it not been much 
better that thoſe ſeditious Miniſtexs which were not 
perhaps a thouſand , had been all kill'd before the 7 
had Preached ? It had been (1 confeſs) a great 
Maſſacre ; but the killing of a hundred thouſand is 
a greater, 

B. I amglad the Biſhops were out at this bukneſs; 
as ambitious as ſome ſay they are , it did not appear 
in that buſineſs; for they were Enemies to them that 


were in it. 
| , A. But 
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Id A. But 1 intend net by theſe Quotations to com” 
is, mead eicher the Diviaity , nor Philoſophy of 
_ thoſe Heathen PR but to ſhew only what the 
fs, Reputation of Sciences can effeft among the 
in ple: For their Divinity was nothing bur 1do- 
the try, and their Philo (excepting the know- 
fit- leige of the Agyprien Pricits, and from them the 
ba- Chaldeans had gotten long Obſervation an1 
thi- Study- in Aſtronomy , » and Arithme- 
WM, tick) very little, and that in great part abuſed 
in — and Fortune-telling ; whereas the 
0 


Me Divinity of the Clergy in this Nation (now coaſides 

red apart from the mixture that bas been intro1u- 
ule | ce by the Church of Keme, and in part retain:d 
<8, here of the babling Philoſophy of Aridoile, and 
for | other Greeks, that has no Aﬀinity with Religion , 
,Or and ſerves only to breed Diſaffettion , Diflention , 
red and finally Selition and Civil War, as we bave 
fe- lately found by dear experience in the Differen- 
ery ces between the Presbyterians and Epilcopals ) 
and is the true Religion. But for theſe Differences, 
CM- both Parties , as they were in Power, not only 
hat ſa the Tenets of one another , but alſo 
ecn whathbever Doctrine look'd with an ill Aſpect upon 
by- Y their Intereſt; and conſequently all true Philo» 
the ſophy , eſpecially Civil and Moral , which can 
1 never appear propitious to Ambition, or to an 
one Exemption from 'Obedience due to the * Soveraign 
wy Power. 


Aﬀer the King had accus'd the Lord Ximbalton , 
he / a Member of the Lords Honſe, and Holks , Haſle- 
"cat "ig, Hampden, Prixm, and Stroud , five Members 
of the Lower Houſe, of High Treaſon ; an1 

after the Parliament had Voted out the Biſhops 
els; from the Houſe of Peers , they purſued eſpeci- 
Near ally two things in their Petitions to His Maje'ly , 
that the one was, that the King would declare who 
were the perſons that adyiſed him to go as he did to 
E 2 wc 
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the Parkament-Houſe to apprehecd them ; and-that 
he would leare them to the Parliament to receive 
condign puniſhment ; and this they did to ſtick npan 
His Majeſty the diſhonour of Deſerting his Friends , 
and betraying them to his Enemies, other was, 
that he would allow a Guard out of the City of Zondon 
to be commanded by the Earl of E/ex; for which 


they pretended they could not elle fit in ſafety, which 


ce was nothing but an upbraiding of His Ma- 
jeſty for coming to Parliament better accompanied 
than ordinary, to ſeize the ſaid five fedicious 
Members. 

B. I ſee no reaſon in petitioning for a Guard, 
they ſhould determine it to the City of London in par- 
ticular , and the Command by name to the Earl cf 
E/ex , unleſs they meant the King ſhould underſtan4 
it a Guard againſt himſelf. 

A. Their meaning was , that the King ſhould 
underſtand it fo, and as (1 verily b:lieve) they 
meant he ſhould take 'it as an affront; and the 
King himſelf underſtanding it ſo, denied to grant it, 
though he were williag, it they could not otherwiſe 
be ſatisfied , to command ſuch a Guard to wait u 
them, as he would be reſponfible for to God Almighty. 
Belides this , the City of London petition'd the King 
( put upon it, no doubt , by ſome Member of the 
Lower Houſe ) to put the Tower of Zondon into the 
hands of perlons of Truſt, meaning ſuch as the 
Parliament ſhould approve of. An lo appoint a 
Guard for the ſatety of His Majeſty and theParhament. 
This method of bringing Petitions in a Tumultuary 
manner by great multitudes of Clamorous people, 
was ordinary with the Houſe ef Commons , whole 
Ambition could never have been ſerved by: way of 
Praver an1 Reque{t, without extraordinary terror, 

Aﬀeer the King had waved the proſecution of 
the five Members, but denied to make known , 


who had adviſed Him to come in periun to the 


Houle 
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Houſe of Commons , they queſtioned the Attorney- 
General , who , by the King's command , had Exhi- 
bited the Articles againſt them , and Voted him, A 
Breaker of the Priviledge of Parliament. And no doubt 
had made him feel the'r Cruelty, if he had not ſpee- 
dily fled the Land. 

About the end of Famury, they male an Order 
of both Heuſes of Parliament, to prevent the go- 
ing over of Popiſh Commanders into treland ; not 
ſo much ering that , as that by this the King Hin- 
ſelf chooſing his Commanders. for that Service , 
mig.ht ai4 Himſelf out of Ireland again't the Parlia- 
m-nt., But this was no great matter in reſpe*t ot 
a Petition they ſent His Maieſly about the ſame time , 
that is to ſay, about the Twenty ſeventh, or Twenty 
eighth of Faxuzy, 1641. wherein they defired , 
in effet, the abſolute Soveraignty of Fnglend , 
though by the name of foveraignty they challeng'd 
it not , whil'ſt the King was living; for to the end, 
that the fears and — of this Kingdom might be 
removed , and the miſchierous deſigns of thoſe who 
are Enemies to the Peace of it , might be prevented, 
they pray that His Majeſty wou'd be pleaſed to put 
forthwith , 

Firſt, The Tower of Zlonlon. 

SeconJly , All other Forts, 

Thirdly, The whole AMiltis of the Kingdom into 
the han1gof ſuch Perſons as ſhould be recommended 
to him by both the Houſes of Parliament. 

Anl this they ſtyle a neceflary Vetition. 

B. Wer: there really any ſuch fears and dangers 
generally conceived here ? Or did there appear any 
Enemies at that time, with ſuch deſigns as are men- 
tioned in the Petition ? 

A. Yes, but no other fear of danger , but ſuch 
as difcreef and honeſt men might juſtly have of 
the deſigns of the Parliament it ſelf, who were the 
greate!t Enemies to the Peace -1 the Kingdom = 

3 could 
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:001d poſſibly be. 'T1s alſo worth obſerving, that this 
Petition began with theſe words, Moft Gracious Sove- 
reizn; fo itupid they were, as not to know, that he 
thut is Maſter of the Militiz, is Maſter of the King- 
tom, and conſequently is in poſſeſhon of a molt a 
'olute Sovereignty. The King was now at Windſor, to 
zvoid the Turruits of the Common People before the 
Gares at Whneball, together with the Clamors and 
:n1 Afﬀronts there the Ninth of February ; after, he 
.ame to i/emprou Court, and thence went to Dover 
with the Queen, and the Princeſs of Orarge his Daugh- 
ter, where the Queen, with the Princels of Orange, 
embarked for Holland, but the King returned to 
reeawich, whence he ſent for the Prince of Wales 
x1! the Duke of Tort, and ſo went with them towards 
T'rYb 

B, Di! the Lor's join with the Commons in this 
Petition for the Milina. 

A, it appzars fo by the Title, but I believe they 

2:it rot but doit; the Houſe of Commons took them 

but for a Cypher, Men of Title onely, without real 
Power, but they were very much miſtaken ; for the 
Houſe of Commons never intended they ſhould be ſha- 
rerS in If, 

B. What Anſwer made the King to this Petition? 

A. That when He ſhall know the Extent of Power 
which is intended to be eſtabliſhed in thoſe perſons, 
whom they defire to be the Commanders of the Xili- 
ria in the ſeveral Counties, andlikewiſe to what time 
it (hall belimited ; that no Power ſhall be Executed 
by His Majelty alone, without the advice of Parlia- 
ment, thei he will declare that ( for the ſecuring them 
from all Datigeryor Jeatouſies of any) then His Maje- 
ſy will be content to put intoall the places, both Forts 
and Milicia in the ſeveral Counties, fach perſons as 
both the Houſes of Parliament ſhall either approve, or 
recommend unto him, ſo that they declare before un- 
to His Majeſty, the names of the perſons whom they 
approve 
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approve or recommend, unleſs ſuch perſons ſhall be 
nam'd, azain!t whom he ſhall have juſt and unqueſti- 
onable Exceptions. 

B. What Power ? For what Time? And to whom 
did the Parliament grant concerning the Militia ? 

A. The fame Power which the King had before 
planted in his Lieutenants, and his Deputy-Lieute- 
nants in the ſeveral Connties, an41 without other limi- 
tation of time, but their own pleaſure. 

B. Who were the Men that had this Power? 

A. There is a Catalogue of them Printed, they are 
very man, and mot of them Lords; nor is it necefſa- 
ry to have them nam'd, for to name them, is( in my 
opinion ) to brand them with the mark of Ditloyalty, 
or of Folly. When they had made a Catalogue of them, 
they ſent it to the King, with a new Petition for the 
Militis. 

Allo preſently after they ſent a Meſſage to His Ma- 
jeſty , praying Him to leave the Prince at Zampion 
Court ; but the King granted neither. 

B. Howſoever it was well done of them to get Ho- 
ſtages ( if they could ) of the King, before He went 
from them. 

A. In the mean timeq to raiſe Mony, for the redu- 
cing of Ireland, the Parliament invited Men to bring 
in Mony by way of Adcenture, according to theſe Yr0- 

ions. 

Firlt, That two Millions, and five hundred thouſand 
Acres of Lan 1 in /relend, ſhould be aTgaed to the Ad» 
venturers, in this proportion. 


2901, — 1000 Acres in Ulſter. 
For an Ad- 
venture of 


2001, 1000 Acres in Conaugbt, 
4501. 1000 Acres in Munfer. 
6001. -— 1000 Acres in Lemfter. 


All according to Engliſh. Meaſure, and conſiſting of 
Meadow, arable atd proficable Paſture ; Bogs, Woods, 
and Barren Mountaias, being calt inover and above. 

E 4 Second- 
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Seconly, A Revenue was reſery'd to the Crown, 
ſ.om 14. to 3d. on every Acre. 

Thirdly, That Commiſſiens ſhould be fent by the 
Parliament, toerett Mannors, ſettle Waſtes and Com- 
monz, maintain preaching Miniſters, to create Corpo- 
rations, and to regulate Plantations. The reſt of the 
P:opoiitions concern cnly the times and manner of 
raymert of the Sums ieb{cribed by the Adrenturers;, 
:1n4totho'e Propefirions His Majeſty afſented, but ta 
the Petition for the 2/ilitiz, His Majeſty denied His 
Aſleng 

B. If He had not, 1 ſkould have thought it, a great 
\Wonder. What did the Parliament after this ? 

A. They ſent Kim another Petition , which was. 
nreſented to Him when Fe was at Theabalds, in his way 
19707%, ; wherein they tell him plainly, That unleſs Ze 
62 fleajed 10 aſſure them by thoſe Meſſergers then ſent, that. 
i{e would ſpe: dily apply Hm Royal Afſent to the ſatisf atron 
if their former Dipre they ſpall be forc'd,, for the Safaty 
of bis MMojefty ard bjs Kingdons, 16 difgoſe of the Mili 
tia Ly the Anhoriry of both Fouſes, Ge. 

They Petition'd His Majeſty alſo, to let the Prince 
Nay at St. Fames's, or ſome other of His Majeſties 
Rouſes near London. —_ tell him _ That the Power 
of Raiſorg, Ordering and Di of A Militia, cams: 
; es 19 an) CES the Authority and 
Con'ent of Parliament. And thoſe Parts of the XK ingdom, 
that bave put themſelves imo « pyſine of Defence, bave 
dere nothing therein, bus by direll ton of- [Houſes, and. 
what 5s juſtifiable by the Laws of this K ingdom. 

B. What Anſwer made the King to this ? 

A, It was a putting of themſelves into Arms, an4 
__ Otkcers, ſach as the Parliament ſhould approve 


| 


Fourthly, They Voted that His Majeſty ſhould be 
_ defr'd, that the Prince might continue about 
£0469), | , 

Laliy, They VotedaDxlajationto he fentro His? 

—_— 2 Majelly 
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Majelly by both the Honſes, wherein they accuſe His 
Majelty of a deſign of altering Religion, though not 
diredtly Him, but them that counſel'd k.im ; whom they 
alſo accus'd of being the Inviters aad Fomenters of 
the Scors War, and Framers of the Rebellion in /re- 
land, And upbraid the King again, for accuſing the 
Lord K imbolton, and the Five Members ; and of being 
privy to the purpoſe of bringing up His Army, whict 
was rais'd againit the Scots, to be employ'd againſt the 
Parliament. To which His Majeſty replied from News 
mark /t. 

- OT it was Reſolv'd by both Houſes, That in 
this C aſe of extream Danger, and of His Majefties Refuſal, 
the Ordinance agreed upon by both Houſes, for the Militia, 
dn1b oblige th: People by the Fundamental Laws of this 
K ingdom. And alſo that whoſoever ſhould execute any 
Power nyer the Militia, by colour of any Commiſſion of 
Lieutenancy, without Conſent of both Houſes of Parliament, 
ſhall be accounted a Diſturber of the Leace of the K ingdom. 

Whereupon His Majelty ſent a Meflage to both 
Houſes from ZJuntingdon, Requiring Obedtence 10 the Laws 
Ejt ibliſhed, and Probiviti Subjets, upon page 
their Ordinance, 10 Execute any thing concerning tbe Militia, 
which i not by thoſe Laws warramed. ; 

Upon this the Parliament Vote a ſtanding to their 
former Votes ; axalſo, That when the Lords and Com- 
mans ia Parliament, which u the Suprems Courvof Fudica- 
tre in the K ingdom, ſhall declare whatube Lew of the Land 
1, to b rye thu not only queſtioned, bun contradicted, us abigh 
Freach of the Priviledge of Parliament. 

B. Ithought that he that makes the Law, onght to 
declare what the Law is; for what is it clie to mabtea : 
Law, but to declare what it is; ſo that they havetaben 
fi om the King not only the Aſilizis, but allothe Legi- 
flative Power. . 

A. They have ſo. But 1 make account the Legill:- 
tive Power ( an| indeed a'l Power poſkthle ) is cor- 
tain'd ia the Power of thy 411/1:46. 

Y.< Afﬀeer 
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After this they ſeize ſuch Mony as was due to His 
Majeily upon the Bill of Tunnage and Poundage, and 
upon the Bill of Subſidies, that they might diſable him 
every way they poſitbly conki, They ſent Him alſo ma- 
ny other contumelious Meflages and Petitions after 
Mis coming to Tore, amongſt which one was, That where» 
41 the Lord Admiral,” by indiſpoſition of Body , could not 
commend the Fleet tm Perſon, He would be pleaſed ro give 
Authority to the Earl of Warwick to ſupply bis place; 
then they knew the King had put Sir [444 Peningron 
1 it before. 

B. To what Fnd did the King entertain ſo many 
P-titions, Meſſages, Declarations,and Remon\trances, 
and rouchfafe Hrs Anſwers to them, when He could not 
chocke but clearly ſee they were reſolv'd to take from 
Him His Royal Power, and conſequently His Life? 
For it coul4 nor ſtand with their ſafety, to let either 
Him or His fue live, after they had done Him fo 
creat Injuries. 

A. Beſides this, the Parliament had at the ſame 
time a Commirtee reſiding at Terk, to [py what His 
Majeſty did, an41 to inform the Parliament thereof; 
21 ao to hinder the King from gaining the-People of 
that County to His Party: fo that when His Maj 
was Courting the Gentlemen there, the Committee 
was Inftigating of the Yeomanry againſt Him; to 
which alio the Miniſters did very much contribute, 
'bat the King loft His opportunity at Tork, 

BR. Why did not-the King ſeize the Committee into 
H 5s hen s,or drive them out of His Town. 

4, Iknow not; but Ibciieve, He knew the Parlia- 
went had a greater Party than He, not only in Tork- 
Eire, but alſoin Tork, 

Towards the End of April the K'ng, upon P-tition 
of the People of Terkibire, to have the Magazine of 
r-ull to remain fiill there, for the greater ſecurity of 
the Northern Parts, thought ht to take it into his own 
bans, Fehal a liccle beforeappointed Governor - 
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the Town the Farl of Newcafle, but the Townſmen 
having been already corrupted by the Parliament, re- 
fuſed to receive him , but refus'd not to receive Sir 
Fobs Hotham, appointed to be Governor by the Par- 
liament. The King therefore coming before the Town, 
Guarded only by a few of His owa Servants, and a few 
Gentlemen of the Country thereabouts, was deny'd 
Entrance by Sir Fobn Hotbam that ſtood upon the 
Wall; for which AQ, he preſently caufed Sir Fobn 
Hothamto be Proclaim'd Traytor, and ſent a Meſſage 
to the Parliament, requiring Juſtice to be done upon 
the ſaid Hortbem, and that the Town and Magazine 
might be delivered into His hands. 

To which the Parliament made no Anſiver, but in- 
ſtead thereof publiſhed another Declaration, in which 
they omitted nothing of their former SlanJers again? 
His Majeſties Government, but inſerted certain Prapo- 
litions declarative of their own pretended Right, viz. 


I. That wharſocver they declare to be Law, ought not 18 
be queſtioned by the XK ing. 

IT. That no Precedent can be Limits to bound their Pro- 
ceedings. 


ITI. That 4 Parliament, for the Public Good, may d& 
fpoje of any thing wherein the K ing or Subjeft bath a Right ; 
and that they, without the K ing, are this Parliament, and the 
Fulge of this Public Good, and that the K ing's coaſent 
not neceſſary. 


IV. That wo Member of eitber Houſe ought to be trou- 
bf onaberdef clony, or any other res. wr 
brought before the Paliment, may judze 0 
the Fat, and give leave to proceed, if they ſee Cauſe. 


V. That the Sovereign Power reſides in both Ho iſes , 
aud that the K mg ought to broe uo Negative / vice. ju 
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V.I. That the Levying of Forces againft-ube Perſonal 
Commands of the X ing, ( though — with 4c pre- 
ſence) i; not Levying War againſt the K ing, but the Levying 
of War againſt bis Politic Perſon, viz. bu Laws, &c. 


V II: That Treaſon cannot be committed ag ainft bis Per- 
ſon, otherwiſe than as be is intruſted with the K imgdom, 
and diſcharges that Truft ; and that they have a lower 10 
judg2, wheiber be bath dijcharged bisT ruff, or not. 


VIII. That they may difjoſe of the King when 1h:y 


XL, 


BR. This is plain-Cealing, and without hypocrifie ; 
Conld the City of Zondon fwallow this ? 

A. Yes, aad more too, if need be ; London ( you 
{now ) has a great Belly, but no palate nor talle of 
Kight an1 Wrong, 

in the Parliament Roll of Herr) IV. amongſt the 
Articles of the Oath the King at bis Coronation took, 
there is one rutis thus, 


Concedes Fuftys Loges TC enſurrudines eſe renendas, & 
promictes per re eas eff? protegendas "5 ad bonorem Det corre- 
berands quas Vulgas elrgertt, 


Which the Parliameaturged for their Legiſlative 
Authority, an | therefore interpret ques /n'gmelgy. vie, 
which the People ſhall chooſe; as if the King ſhould 
{wear to protect an4 corroborate Laws before they 
w-72 male, whether they be Goo4 or Ba1: where- 
as the words ſigniie no more, bat that be thall pro- 
tet ant corroborate fach Laws, as they have cha- 
[-n; that is to ſay, the Atts of. Parliament then 4n 
b-inZz. 

. And in the Records of the Exchequer it is thus 
Wil 164 grant 30 boid and k:ep the Laws, and rigufel 
Cuftame, 
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C which the -Commonalty of - this- your K ingdom 
Coen et wil you defend and 2pheld then hee 
And this was the Anſwer His 4ajelty made to that 


Point. 

3B, I think His Anſwer very full and clear.; but if 
the words were to be interpreted in the other ſence, 
yetl ſee no reaſon why the King ſhould be bound to 
ſwear to ther ; for Henry IV. came to the Crown by 
the Votes of a Parliamear, not much inferior in wic- 
kedneſs.to this Long Parliament, that. Depoſed and 
Murdered their Lawful King, ſaving that it was not 
the Parliament it ſelf, but the Uſurper that murdered 
King Richard IL 

A. ut a week after, inthe. beginning of May, 
the Parliament ſent the King another Paper, which 
they Rtil'd , The Humble Petition and Alvice of both 
Houſes : Containing Nineteen Pro ions , Which 
when you ſhall hear, you ſhall be able to judge what 
Power they meant to leave to the King, more than to 
any of His Subjects. The firlt of: them is this : 


I. That the. Lords, and other of His Majefties Privy 
Council; and all great Officers of State both at bome and 
abroad, be put their ments, and from bis Coun- 
cil, ſave only ſuch man approved of by bath Houſes 
of Parliament ; and none put mo their Jn, but by 
approbation of the ſaid Houſes. And that all Privy 
Ceunſeliors y_ Oath for the due Execution of their 
places, in ſuch form as ſhall be agreed upon by the ſaid 


OI, 


IT. Thatthe great Affzirs of: the XK jogdom be Debated, 
Keſoly'd and Tranjated only in Paritament ; and ſuch as 
(all preſume do ay thing to the contrar). 40 be reſerved 
to the Cenſure of the Parliament ; and ſuch other Mat- 
ters of State as ave proper for His Majefies Privy Coun- 
cil, ſpall be and Concluded by ſuch as ſball fram 
time 10 time be choſen for that place by both Houſes of 

Pgr- 
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ring ge rc —_ the Af- | 
airs tngdom which ere proper for Coun 
x # valid, as proceeding the Royal Au- 
thoriry, unleſs it be done by the Advice and Conſemof the 
Major part of the Council , atteſted under rheir Hands ; 
and that the Council be not more than 25, worleſs then 15 ; 
and that when a Counſellors place fallr, it ſhall not be ſup- 
plied, without the aſſent of the Major Hou the Council; 
andthe: ſweb choice alſo ſhall be void, if the next Parlias 
ment frer confirm it not. 

IM. Thatibe Lord High Steward of England, Zord | 
High Conflable, Lord Chancellor, or Lord K erger of the 
Great Seal, Lord Treaſurer, Lord Privy Seal, Earl Mar- 


gr ng- " "> | 
Governor of Ireland, C of tl _= 


V. That mo Marrizge be concluded, or treated of , for 
any of the King's Children, without conſent of Parliament. 


! 
l 
| VT. That the Lews in force agzinit the Feſnits, Priefs, 
| and Popiſh Recuſants, be flriffly put in execution. 
[ 


VII. That the Yores of Popiſh Lords in the Frouſe of 
Peers be taken away; arid that Bill be prſſed forthe Edu- 


cation of the Children of Papifts in the Proveflant Reli- 
5708. 
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VIIL That the K ing will be pleas'd to reform the Church- 
Government and Liturgy, in [ach manner us both Houſes of 
Parliament ſhall adviſe. 


IX. That be would be pleaſed to reſt ſatisfied with that 
courſe, the Lords and Commons bave 1 
the Militia, and recall bis Declarations and Proclamations 
a21inft it. 


X. That ſuch Members 4s bave been put out of any 


Place or Office fince thus Parliament began, may be reflor'd, 
or bave ſatis} adion. 


$ XI. That al Privy Counſellors and Fudpes take an 
; the Form whereof ſhall be agreed on, and ſeiled by AR 

| Parliament, for the maintaining the Petition of Right, aud 
certain Statutes made by the Parljament, 


| XII. That all the Fudges and Officers placed by Ap» 
| probation of both Houſes of Parliament, may bold their 
flaces quamdiu bene (e gefſerint. 
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XIII. That the Fuſtice of Parliament may 1 upon all 
Delinquents, whether they be within _ or 
out of it ; and that all perſons cited by eidber Houſe of 
Parliament , may appear and abide the Cenſure of Par- 
liament. 


XIV. That the Genera! Parden offered by bis Majeffy. 
ve granted with ſuch Exceptions as ſhall be adviſed by 
Houſes of Parliament. 


B. What a ſpightfol Article is this? All the reſt 
proceeded from Ambition, which many times welk 
natur'd men ace fubjett to; but this proceeded from 
aq inhumane and cey:lith cruel y. 


A. XV. 
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A. XV. That the Forts and Caſtles be put- under the 
Command of ſuch Perſons, «4 with the Approbation of the 
Parliament the K ing ſball appoint. 


XVI. That the extraordinary Guards about the King 
be diſcharged , and for the future none raiſed but ac- 
cording 10 the Law, in caſe of adual Rebellion or Is> 
v4afron, 

B. Methinks theſe very Propoſitions ſent to the 
King, are an actual Rebellion. 


A. XVII. That bis Majcfty enter into a more ftrit Alli- 
ance with the United Provinces , axd other Neightour 
Proteſtant Frinces azd States, 


XVIIL That bis Majedly be pleaſed , by At of Parlis 
ment, 10 clear the Lord Kimbolton, aud the Five Meme 
ber; | bengraes on Commons, in ſuch manner, as that fu- 
rure Parliaments may be jecur'd from the con/equence of evil 
Precedent. 

# 


XIX. That bis —_ pleaſed 16 paſs 4 Bill for 
reſirainirg Peers , made hereafter from fig or woring 
in Parliament , unleſs they be admitted with con'ent of 
both Houſes of Parliamont. Theje Propoſotions granted, 
they promiſe ro apply themſelves ro regulate bis Mije- 
fties Revenue to bis beſt advantage , and to ſenle it 
10 the ſapport of bis Rojal Dignity , in Honour ard 
Plemy ; and -alls to the Town of Hull imo ſub 
bands & bis Majefty for ap point, wich conſent of Par- 
liament. 


P. Is not that to put it into ſuch han1s as His Majeſty 
ſhail appoint by the<conſent of the ! etitioners, which 
rs no more than to keep it in their han ls, as it is ? Di4 
they want, or think the King wanted common ſenſe, fo 

a9 
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as - to perceive that their promiſe herein was worth |. 
nathing ? 

A. After thz ſending of theſe Propoſitions to the 
King, and His Majeltics refuſal to grant them, they 
began on both fides to prepare for War, the King 
railing a Guard for his Perſon in Tork:ſbire, and the 
”arliament thereupon having Voted , That the King 
mended to make War upon bis Parliament , gave Or- 
der for the Muſtering and Exerciſing, the Veople in 
Arms, and publiſhed Propoſitions to Invite and 
Fncourage them to bring in either ready Money or 
| late, or to promile under their hands to maintain 
certain numbers of Horſe, Horſemen, and Arms, 
for the Defence of the King and Parliament, (mean- 
iag by King, as they had formerly declar'd, not 
his Perſon, but his Laws) promiſing to repay their 
Money with Intereſt of Eight Vaund in the Hun- 
(red, and the Value of their Hate with Twelye Pence 
the Ounce for the Faſhion. , On the other fide, the 
King came to Nottingham, an1 there did ſet ap his 
Standard Royal, and ſent out Commiſſioners of Ar- 
ray to call to him, which by the ancient Laws 
of England were bound to ſerve inthe Wars. Upon 
this occaſion there paſſed divers Declarations be- 
tween the King and Parliament, concerning the Leg1- 
lity of this Array , which are too long to tell you 
RES. x daks hear any Mooting about th 

B. Nor do e to any is 
Queſtion, for I think that general Law of Salus Po- 
pult, and the Right of defending himſelf againlt thoſe 
that had taken trom him the Sovereign are 
ſulicient to make Legal whatſoever he ſhould do, in, 
order to the recovery of his Kingdom, or the puniſh- 
ing of the Rebels. ! 

A. ln the mean time the Parliament raiſed an Ar«, 
my, and made the Earl of Z/*x General thereof ;. 
by which A they declar'd what they meant former». 
ly, when they Petition'd the King for a _. 
0 
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to be Commanded by the ſaid Earl of Ex. Andq 
now the King ſends out his Proclamations , forbid- 
ding Obedience to the Orders of the Parliament con- 
cerning the Militia ; an1 the Parliament fend ont Or- 
ders again't the Executions of the Commiſſions of 
Array ; hitherto (though it were a War before) yet 
there was no Blood ſhe1, they ſhot at ons another 
nothing but Paper. 

B. I unierſtand now how the Parliament deſtroy'd 
the Peace of the Kinglom , and how eaſily, by the 
help of Seditious Presbyterien Miniſters, ani of am- 
bitions ignorant Orators, they reduced the Govern- 
ment into Anarchy: but I believe it will b- a harder 
task for them to bring in Peace again, and ſettle the 
Government either in themſelves , or in any other 
Governor, or form of Government ; for =_ 
'that they obtain the ViRtory in this War, | —_ 
be beholding for it to the Valor, good Condudt, or 
Felicity of thoſe to whom they give the Command of 
their Armies , eſpecially to the General, whoſe good 
ſucceſs will, without doubt, bring with it the love and 
admiration of the Soldiers , ſo that it will be in his 
power either to take the Governmeat npon himſelf, 
or to place it where himſelf thinks good. In which 
Caſe, if he take it not to himſelf, he will be thought a 
Fool ; an1 if he do, he ſhall be ſure to have the Envy of 
his ſubordinate Commanders,who will look for a ſhare 
either in the preſent Government, or in the Succe(Tion 
toit ; for they will ſay, Has h- obtain'd this Power by 
his own without our Danger, Valor, an1 Council? 
And muſt we be his Slaves, whom we have thus rais'd ? 
Or is not there as much Juſtice on our fide again't him, 
as was on his ſide againſt the King ? 

A. They will and did, inſomuch that the reaſon why 
Cromwel, after he had gotten into his own hands the 
abſolute Power of England, Scotland, and freland, by the 
Name of Proteflor , did never dare to take upon him 
the Title of King, nor was ever able to ſettle it __ 
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his Children, his Officers would not ſuffer it, as pre* 
tending after his death to ſucceed him ; nor would the 
Army conſent toit , becauſe he had ever declared to 
them againſt the Governm-nt of a Single Perſon, 

B. But to return to the King , What Means hafl he 
0 pay ? What Proviſion had he to Arm, may Means to 
Levy an Army, able toreſfiſt the Army of the Parlia- 
m-nt, maintained by the great Purſe of the City of 
London , and Contributions of almoſt all the Towns 
Corporate in Englend, and furniſhed with Arms as ful 
ly as they could require? | 

A. 'Tis true, the King had great diſadvantages,and 
vet by little and little he got a conſiderable Army,with 
which he ſo proſpered, as to grow ſtronger every day, 
and the Parliament weaker, till they had gotten the 
Scots with an Armyof 21000 Men to come into 
land to their afliltance , but to enter into the particular 
Narrative of what was done in the War , I have not 
now time. 

3. Well then, we will talk of that at next meeting, 


s, We 
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B. E left at the Preparations on both 
fides for War, which when I confi- 
dered by my ſelf, 1 was mightily puzled to find out 
what poibility there was for the King to equal the 
Parliament in ſuch a courſe , an1 what hopes He had 
of Money, Men, Arms, Fortihed Places, Shipping, 
Council , - and Military Offices , ſufficient for ſuch an 
Enterprize againlt the Parliament, that had Men and 
Money as much at Command, as the City of London, 
and other Corporation Towns were able to furnith, 
which was more than they needed. And fof the Men 
they ſhould ſet forth for Soldiers, they were almoſt 
all of them ſpightfully b-nt again!t the King, and his 
whole Party, whom they took to be either Papiſts, 
or Flatterers of the King , or that hail defign'd to 
Taiſe their Fortunes by the Plunder of the City, an4 
other Corporation Towns ; and though Ibelievenot 
that they were more valiant than other Men, nor 
that they had ſa much Experience in the War, as to be 
accounted good Soldiers; yet they had that in them, 
which in time of Battle is more conducing to Vidory 
than Valor, an41Experience both together, and that 
was Spight. 
a for Arms, -, &— in their hands the chief 
gazines, the Tower of London, and X mgfonupon 
Hiull,helides moſt of the Powder and Sor has lay in ſe- 
yeral Towns, for the uſe of the Trained Bands. 

Fortified places there were not many then it Fng- 
lard, and moſt of them in the hands of the Parlia- 
ment. 

The King's Fleet was wholly in their Command, 
uader the Earlof Warwick ; Counſellors they needed 
no more, than ſuch as were of their, own Body,ſo that 
the King was every way inferior to them , except it 
were perhaps in Officers, FR 
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A. I cannot compare their chief Otkcers for the 
Parliament. The Earl of Z/ex (after the Parlramens 
had Voted the War) was made General of all their 


Forces , both in Ezglind and Ireland , whom, 
all other ſs were to recci ir Com- 
miſhons. 


B. What moved them to make the of Efex 
General? Aa for what cauſe was the Earl of Z/ex 
lo diſpleaſed with the King. as to accept that Office ? 

A. 1do not certainly know what to anſwer tocither 
of thoſe Queſtions, but the Earl of Efex had been 
in the Wars abroad, and wanted neither Experience, 
Judgment nor Courage to perform ſuch an under- 
taking; and beſides that, you have heard, (Tbelieve) 
how great a Datling ofthe People his Father had been 
before him ; and what Honour he gad gotten by the 
ſucceſs of his Enterprize upon Cales,, and ini ſome 
other Military Attions. wav" Sg 

To which I may add, That this Earlhimſelf was 
not held by the People to be fo great a Favourite at 
Court, as that might not truit him with their 
Army agaia't the King, and by this you may perhaps 
conjeCture the cauſe tor which the Partiament mace 
choice of him for General. 

B. But why did they think him diſcontentel with 
the Court ? 

A. 1 know not that, nor indeed that he was ſo; 
he cam? to Court as other Noblemen did. when oc- 
cafion was to wait upon the King, but had no Office 
t.!! a little before this time, to oblige im to be there 
continually ; but I believe verily, that the unfor- 
tunateneſs of his Marriaze; had fo diſcountenanced 
his Converſation with Lacies,that the Court could not 
be his proper Element, unleſs he had had ſome extra- 
ordinary favour there, to balance that calamity. For 
particular diſcontent from tle Xing,or intention of re- 
venge for any ſuppoſed diſgrace, I think he had none ; 
nor that he was any ways addifted to | Presbyterian 

Doctrines, 
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Dodrines, or other Phanatic Tenets in Church oc 
State, ſaving only that he was carried away with the 
ſtream (in a manner) of the whole Nation,to think that 
England was not an abſolute, but a mixt Monarchy, not 
conſidering that the Supreme Power mult always be 
abſolute,whether it be in theKing,or in the Parliament. 
B. Who was General of the rey 
A. None yet but Himſelf, nor indeed had He yet any 
; but there coming to him at that time two Ne- 
yo the Princes &: and Maurice, He put the 
of His Horſe into the hands of Prince &u- 
pert, a man than whom no man living hasa better cou- 
rage, nor was more aCtive and diligent in proſecuting 
his iſhon ; and though but a man then , 
was not without experience in the ing of Sol- 
diers, as having been an Aftor in part of his Father's 
Wars in Germany. . 

B. But bow could the King find to pay ſuch 
an Army as was neceffary for Him, againſt the Parlia- 
ment 

A. Neither the King nor Parliament had much Mo- 
ney at that time in their own hands , but were fain to 
rely upon the Benevolence of thoſe that took their 
parts,wherein (I confel(s) the Parliament had a mighty 

reat advantage. Thoſe that helped the King in that 

in4, were only Lords and Gentlemen, which not ap- 
proving the proceedings of the Parliament, were 
willing to undertake the png every one of a cer- 
tain number of Horſe , which cannot be thought any 
very great aſliſtance, the perſons that paid them __ 
ſo few ; for other prongs that the Krng then had , 
have not heard of any but what he borrow'd upon 


ewels in the Low-Countries ; whereas the Parliament 
d a very plentiful Contribution, not only from Zow 
don,but generally from their FaCtion in all other places 
of Erglexd,upon certain Propofations,(publiſhed by the 
Lords and Commons in Fune, 1542. at which time 
they hal newly Voted, That the King in to =_ 
« 
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War upon them)for bringing in of Money or Plate,to 
maintain Horſe and Horie-men, and to buy Arms for 
the preſervation of the public Peace, and for the de- 
fence of the King, and Houſes of Parliament ; 
for the Repaying of which Money and Plate , they 
were to have the Public Faith. 

B, What Public Faith is there, when there is no Pub- 
lic? What is it that can be call'd Public, in a Civil 
War , without the King ? 

A. The truth is, the Security was nothing worth , 
but ſery'd well enough to gull thoſe ſeditious Block- 
heads that were more fond of change, than either of 
their peace or profit;having by this means gotten Con- 
tributions from thoſe that were the to 
their Cauſe, they made uſe of it afterwards, to force 
the like Contribution from ethers; for in November 
following, they made an Ordinance for Aſſeiling alſo 
of thoſe that had not contributed then,or had contriby- 
ted,but not proportionably to their Eſtates. And yet 
this was contrary to what the Parliament promiſed and 
ceclared in the Propoſitions themſelves, for they decla- 
red in the firſt Propoſition, That no 1941's Aﬀeion 
be meaſured by the proportion of bus Offer, ſo that be expreſſed 
bu g:04 will to the Scrvice tm any proportion whatſoever. 

des this, in the beginning of ach following, 
they made an Ordinance to Levy weekly a great Sum 
of Money upon every County, City, Town, and 
Perſon of any Eſtate almoſt in England ; which weekly 
Sum (as may appear by the Ordinance it ſelf, printed 
and publiſhed in Afarch,1642,by Order of both Houſes) 
comes to almoſt 33000 1. and conſequently to above 
17000501, for the year, They had, befides all this , 
the profits of the King's Lands and Wools, and what- 
ſvever was remaining unpaid of any Subſily formerly 
granted Him, and the Tunnage and Poanlage vfually 
received by the King, beſides the profit of the Seque- 
{tration of great perſons, whom they pleas'd to Vote 
Delinquents, and the profits of the Bilhops Lo 

whic 
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which they took to themſelves a year, or a little more 


B. Seeing then the Parliament had ſach advantage 
' of the King in Money, Arms, an1 multitude of Men, 
and had in their hands the King's Fleet,l cannot imagin 
_ what hope the King conild have either of Victory (un- 
lefs He refign'd into their hands the Soveraignty , or 
ſubfiſting : 3 for 1 cannot well believe he had any a1- 
vantage of them, either in Counſellors, Condudts, or 
in the Reſolution of his Soldiers. 
A, On the contrary, I think he had alſo ſome diſad- 
vantage in that; for though he had as good Officers at 
leaſt as any then ſerv'd the Parliaments, yet I doubt he 
had not ſo uſeful Council as was neceſſary, And for his 
"Soldiers, though they were men as ſtout as theirs , yet 
becauſe their valour was not ſharpned ſo with Malice, 
as theirs was of the other fide,they not ſo keenly 
as their Enemies did, amongſt whom was a great 
many London Apprentices, who, for want of experi- 
ence in the War, would have been fearful enough of 
death and wounds approaching viſibly in glittering 
Swords, but for want of judgment ſcarce thought of 
"ſuch a death as comes inviſibly in a Bullet,and therefore 
were very hardly to be driven out of the Field; 
' 8B. But what fault doyou find in the King's Councils, 
Lords,and other Perſons of Quality and Experience ? 
A. Only that favit which was generally in the whole 
Nation, which was, That they thanght the Government 
of England was not an abſolute, but a mixt Monarchy ; 
an1thatif the King ſhonl4 clearly ſubdue this Parlia- 
ent, that his Power would he what he pleaſed, and 
theirs as little as he pleaſed, which they counted Tyrar- 
ny. This opinion, thovgh it did not leſſen their en- 
dearours to gain the Vietory for the King in a Batt), 
when the Battel could not be avoided , yetit weakned F .: 
their endeavours to procure him an abſolute Viftory in 
the Wars. And for this cauſe, notwithſtanding that fy 
they ſaw that the Parliament was firmly refolv'd M C 
ts 
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take all Kingly Power whatſoever out of His Hands, 
yet their Council to the King was upon all occaſions te 
ofer Propoſitions to themot Treaty and Accommoda»- 
tion, and to make and publiſh Declarations which any 
Man might eaſily bave foreſcen would be fruitleſs, 
and not only fo, but alſo of great diſadvantage to thoſe . 
Actions by which the King was to recover His Crown, 
and preſerve His Life; for it took off the courage of 
the beſt and forwardeſt of his Soldiers that look'd for 
great benefit out of the Eſtates of the Rebels, in cafe 
they could ſubdue them, but none at all if the buſinefs 
thould be ended by a Treaty. 

; B. And they had reaſon, for aCivil Warnever en's 
4 by Treaty,without the Sacrifice of thoſe, who were on 
; both fides ſharpeſt, You know well enovgh how thinzs 
, palt after the Reconciliation of Augu/tu: and Antonius 
Y | m Rome, But Tthought that after they once began to 
y Levy Soldiers one againſt another, that they would 
| not any more hare return'd of either fide to Declar» 
£ tions, or other Paper War, which if it could have 
f 

e 


done any good, would have done it long before this. 
A. But ſeeing the Parliament continued writing, 
and ſet forth their Declarations to the People again!t 
the Lawfuineſs of the King's Commiſſion of Array, 
* and ſent Petitions to the King as herce and rebellious 
' | asever they had done before, demanding of him, That 
le he would disband his Soldiers, and come up to the 
nt Parliament , and leave thoſ- whom the Parliament 
'3 | called Delinquents ( which were none but the King's 
a beſt SabjeCts)to their Mercy, 2nd paſs ſuch Bills as they 
il | ſhoul4adviſe Him. Would you not have the King ſet 
* {| forth Declarations and Proclamations againſt the Ille- 
W | pality of their Ordinances , by which they Levied 
el, Soldiers againſt him, and anſwer thoſe infolent Peti» 

el } tionsof theirs? 
> B, No, it had done him no good before, and there» 
- fore was not likely todo him any afterwards; for the 
£ Common People, whoſe hands were to decide the Con» 
F troverlie, 
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troverſie, un*erſtood not the Reaſons of either Par- 
ty; and for thoſe that by Ambition were once ſet u 
the Enterprize of changing the Government , 
cared not much what was Reaſon an4 Juſtice, in the 
Caule, but what Strength they might procure, by re- 
ducing the multitu;/\e, with Remoanſtrances from the 
Parliament-Houſe, or by Sermons in the Churches; 
and ro their Petitions, words not have had any an- 
fwer at all more than this, That if they would di 
their Army, and put themſelves upon his Mercy, they 
ſhould find Him more Gracious than they ex 

A. That had been a gallant anſwer i , If it had 
procec<ded from Him atter ſome extraordinary great 
Victory in Battel, or ſome extraordinary afſurance of 
a Victory at laſt in the whole War. 

B. Why, what could bave hapaed to Him worſe, 
than at length Fe ſuffered, notwithſtanling His gen- 
tle anſwer, and all His reaſonable Declarations ? 

A. Nothing ; but, who knew that? 

B. Any Man might ſee, that He was never like to 
be reſtor'd to His Right without Victory, and ſnch His 
Statutes being known to the People , would have 
brought to His afliftance many more hands, than all the 
arguments of Law, or force of Eloquence, couched in 
Declarations, anc other Writings, could have cone by 
far; and1 wonder what kind of Men they were, that 
hindered the King from taking this Reſolutiun, 

A. You may know by the Declaraticns themſelves, 
which are very long , and full of Quotations of Re- 
cords, and of Cafes formerly Reported, that the Pen- 
ners of them were either Lawyers by Profeſſion, or 
ſuch Gentlemen as had the ambition to be thought ſo. 
Beſides, I told you before, that thoſe which were then 
Fkelieſt to have their counſel asked in this buſineſs, 
were averſe to abſolute Monarchy, as alſo to abſolute 


Democracy, or Ariltocracy ; all which Governments 


they eſteemed Tyranny, and were in lore with Mo- 


narchy, which they us'd to praile by the name of mixt 
Meaarchy, 
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Xonarchy ,- though it were inileed nothing elſe hut 
pure Anarchy : and thoſe Men whoſe Pens the King 
molt us'd in theſe Controverſies of Law, and Politics, 
were ſuch ( if I have not been miſinformed) as having 
been Members of this Parliament, had declaim'd a- 
gainſt Ship-money , and other Extra-Parliamentary 
Taxes, as mnch as any: but when they ſaw the Par- 
lament grow higher in their demands , than they 
thoug! t they would have done, went over to the King's 
Farty. 

B. Who were thoſe ? 

A. It is not neceſſary to name any Man, ſeeing I 
have undertaken only a thort Narration of the Follies 
and other Faults of Men during this trouble, but not 
( by naming of perſons) to give you or any manelſe oc- 
cahon to elteem them the leſs, now the faults on all 
6i'es have been forgiven. 

B. When the Buſineſs was brought to this height, 
by levying of Soldiers, and ſeizing on the Navy, Arms, 
and other Proviſions on both fides, that no Man was 

ind, as not to ſee they were in an eltatz of War one 
22 2inft another, why did not the King ( by Proclamati- 
on. or Meſſage ) accoring to his undeubted Right, Dif- 
ſolve the Parliament, and th-reby diminiſh :n ſome 
part the Authority of their Levies, and of other theic 
unjult Ordinances? 

4, You have forgotten thatT told you that the King 
Himſelf, by a Bill that He paſſed at the ſame time when 
He paſſed the Bill for the Execution of the Farl of 
Strafford, had given them Authority to hold the Parlia- 
ment,till they thould by conſent of both Houſes diſſolve 
themſ-lves : If therefore He had by any Proclamation ' 
or Mefſage to the Houſes diffoly'd them, they would, 
totheir former Defamations of His Majeſties aCtions, 
have added this, That He was a Break=r of iis Word, 
and not only in Contempt of Him, have continued 
their <efion, but alſo have made advantage of it, to 
the increaſe and ſtrengthning of their own Party. 

F 2 B. Wculd 
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B.Would not the King's railing of an Army againſt 
them, be interpreted as a pu to diflolve them by 
force? And was it not as great a breach of —_— 
ſcatter them by force, as to diflolve them by lama- 
tion ? Beſides I cannot conceive that the paſling of that 
Act was otherwiſe intended than conditionally,ſo long 
as they ſhould not ordain any thing contrary to the 
Sovereign Right of the King, which condition they had 
already by many of their Ordinances broken; and, 1 
think, that even by the Law of Equity, which is the 
unalterable Law of Nature, a that has the Sove- 
reign Power cannot, if he would, give away the right 
of any thing which is neceſſary for him to retain for 
the good Government of his Subjects, unlefs he do it 
in expreſs words, ſaying, That be will bave the Soverei 
Power no longer, for the giving away that which by 
conſequence only draws the Sovereignty along with it. 
is not ( I think) a giving away of the Sovereignty,but 
anerror,ſuch as works nothing but an invalidity in the 
Grant it ſelf, And ſuch was the King's paſſing this 
Bill, for the continuing of the Parliament, as long as 
the Two Houſes pleas'd. But now that the War was 
reſolv'don, on both ſides, what needed any more di- 
ſpute in writings ? 

A. 1 know not what need they had, but on both 
fides they thought it needful to hinder one another as 
much as they could from levying of Soldiers , and 
therefore the King did ſet _ Declarations in = 
to make the people know that ought not to 
the Otheers of the new Mts up by the Ordi- 
nance of Parliament, andalloto let ſee the Le- 
gality of His own Commiſſions of Array ; and the 
Parliament on their part did the like, to juſtifie tothe 
people the (aid Ordinance, and to make the 
on of Array appear unlawful. 

B. When the Parliament were Levying of Soldi- 
ers, was it not lawful for the King to Leyy Soldiers, to 
defend Hindelf and His Raght, though ghere had been 

av 
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no other Title for it, but His own preſervation, and 
that the name of Commilhon of Array had never been 
heard of? 

A. For my part, I think there cannot be a better 
Title for War, than the defence of a Man's own 
Right, but the People at that time thonght nothing 
lawful for ths King to do, for which there was not 
ſome Statute made CARIES For the Lawyers,1l 
mean the Judges of the Courts of Weftmmfter , and 
lone few others, though but Advocates, yet of great 
Reputation for their skill inthe Common Laws and 
Srcatutes of Erg/zxd, had infeCte 1 moſt of the Gentry 
of England with their Maxims and Caſes prejudg'd, 
which they call Precedents , an4 made them think 
ſo well of their own knowledge in the Law, that 
they were glad of this occaſion to ſhew it againſt the 
King, and thereby to gain a Reputation with the 
Parliament, of being good Patriots, and wiſe Stateſ- 
men. 

B. What was this Commiſſion of Array ? 

A. King Wilizm the Conqueror had gotten into his 
hands by Vidtory, all the Lands in Exglend, of which 
he diſpoſed ſome part, as Foreſts and Chaces for his 
own Recreation, and ſome part ro Lors and Gentle- 
men, that had aſſiſted him, or were toaſſi't him in the 
Wars ; upon which he laid a charge of ſervice in his 
Wars , ſome with more Men, and ſome with leſs, 
according to the Lands he had given them; where- 
by, when the King ſent Men unto them with Com- 
miſſion to make ufe of their Service, they were ob- 
liged to appear with Arms, and to accompany the 
King to the Wars, for a certain time at their own 
Charges, and ſuch were the Commiſſions by which 
this King did then make his Levies. 

B. Why then was it not Legal? 

A. No doubt but it was Legal, but what did that 
amount to with Men that were already reſolv'd to 
acknowledg&for Law, nothing thatwas agaialt their 
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deign of aboliſhing Monarchy, and placing a fore- 
reign and ablolute Arbitrary Power in the Houſe of 
Commons. : 

B. To de.troy Monarchy, and (ct up the Houſe of 
Commons, are two Bufineſles. 

A. They found it fo at laſt, but did not think it ſo 
then. 

B. Let us come now to the Miliftary power. 

A, I intende\l only tlie Story of their Injuſtice, Im- 
pudence an.l Hypocrifie ; therefore for the proceeding 
of the War, I refer you to the Hiltory thereof, wr.ttea 
at large in Engliſh. 

I ſhall only make uſe of ſuch a Thread as is necel- 
fary for the filling up of ſuch Knavery and Folly allo, 
25 I ſhall obſerve in their ſeveral Attions. 

From Tort the King went to Hull, where was 1lis 
Mazaziae of Arms for the Northern Parts of! Erg- 
land, to try if they would adnait Him; the Parlia- 
mert had made Sir Fohz Hotham Governor of the 
Towsg, who cauſe1 the Gates to be ſhut, and pre- 
ſeating himſelf upon the walls, flatly denied Him 
entrance ; for which the King cauſed him-to be pro» 
clatm'd Traytor, and ſent a Meſſage to the Parliament, 
to know if they own'd the Attions ? | 

8. Upon what grounds ? 

A. Their pretence was this. That neither this, nor 
any other Town in Erg/and was otherwiſe the King's, 
than in Truſt for the People of England. 

B. But what was that to the Parliament. 

A. Yes, ſay they, for w2 are the Repreſentative df 
the People of Excland. 

B. I cannot ſee the force of this Argument : We 
repre'cat the People : Ergo, all that the People has 
1s ours. The Mayor of Hull did repreſent the King, 
Is therefore all the King had in Hull the Mayor's ? 
The People of England may be repreſented with Li- 
mitations, as to deliver a Petition, or the like, does it 
follow, that they whodcliver the Petition, have Right 
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to all the Towns in Fng/ind ? When began this Par- 
liament to be a Repreſentative of Erg/and ? Was it 
November 2. 1649? Who was it the day before that 
had the Right to keep the King out of Zul!, and poſſeſs 
it for themſelves? For there was then no Parliament, 
whoſe was Zull then ? 

A. Ithink it was the King's; not only becauſe it 
was called the King's Town upon Hill, hut becauſe the 
King Himſelf did then and ever repreſent the Perſon 
of the People of England. If He did not, who 'then 
did, the Parliament having no Being ? 

B. They might perhaps lay, the People had then no 
Repreſentative. 

A. Then there was no Commonwealth, and conſe- 
quently all che Towns of Eng/:n4 being the Peoples, 
you an1 1, and any Manelſe, might have put in for his 
ſhare. You may lee by this, what weak People they 
were, that were carrie into the Rebellion, by ſuch 
weak reaſonings as this Parliament uſed; and how 
impudent they were, that did put ſuch Fallacies upon 
them. 

B. Surely they were ſach, as wer? cſteem'd the wi- 
ſeſt Men in Ene/and, being upon that account choſen 
to be the Parliament. 

A. Ani were they alſo efe:m'd the wiſe!lt Men of 
England, that choſe them ? 

B. Icannot tell that ; for 1 know it is uſual with 
the Freeholders in the Counties, an4the Trad-:ſmen 
in the Cities and Burroughs, to chooſe, as near as 
they can, ſuch as are molt repugnant to the giving 
of Subftdies. R 

A. The King in the beginning of Auguf#, after He 
lad ſummon'd #ul, and triel ſomeot the Counties 
thereabout, what they would do for Him, ſet up His 
Standard at Notwingbam, but there came not in thither 
Men enow to make an Ariny [aſhcicnt to give Battel 
to the Earl of Efex. 
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From thence He went to Shrewebery, where He was 
1aickly frrniſhed ; and appointing the Earl of Zindſey 
to be General, He reſolv'd to march towards Low 


a9. 

The Earl of F/ſex was at Worceſter with the Parlia- 

ment Army, making no offer to itop Him in His pa 
ige, but as ſon as He was gone by, marched cloſe 
giter him. 

The King therefore , to avoid heing incloſed be- 
tween the Army of the Farlof E/ex, and the City of 
7 ondon, turned upon him, and gave him Battel at 
Z4ge-bill; where, though he got not an intire ViQory, 
vet he had the better, if cither had the better; aa4 
"ad certainly the fruit of a Victory, which was to 
March on,in his intended way towards Zondon, in which 
is next morning he took Baxbury Caltle, and from 
rence went to Oxford, and thence to Bremford, where 
"\& £ave 2 great Defeat to Three Regiments of the 
Periiaments Forces, an4 ſo return'd to oxford. 

8. Why did not the King go on from ? 

A. The Parliament, upon the firſt notice of the 
King's marching from Sbrewsbery, cauſed all the Trai- 
aed Bands, and the Auxiliaries of the City of London 
{ which were ſo frighted, as to ſhut up all their ſhops ) 
to be drawn forth; fo that there was a com 
ani numerous Army ready for the Earl of Efex, 
that was crept into Zoxdon juſt at that time to head 
'*, an! this wagit that made the King retire to Ox- 
ford. 

In the beginning of February, after Prince 
fook Cirence/?.r from the Parliament, with many Pri- 
ſoners, and many Arms, for it was newly made a Ma- 
gazine ; and thus [tood the buſineſs between the King's 
an! the Parliaments Forces, 

The Partiament in the mean time, cauſed a Line of 
Communication to be made about Zondow and the 
*uburbs of 12 miles in compals, anJ conſtituted a 
Committce for the Alociation, and the putting into 

a polture 
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a poſture of defence the Counties of C ambridge, 
Suffolk . and ſome others ; and one of thoſe Commul- 
ſhoners was Oliver Cromwel , from which employment 
he came to his following greatneſs. 

B. What was done, during this time, in other parts 
of the Country ? | 

A. In the Welt, the Earl of $5 had the em» 
| of putting in execution Ordinance of 

ariiament for the Militia ; and Sir I__ for 
the King, executed the Commiſion of Array, Be» 
tween thoſe two was fought a Battel at Liſcerd in Cort» 
wal, where Sir Xalpb Hopton had the Vidtory, and 
preſently took a Town called Saltsfs,with many Arms, 
much Ordnance , and many Priſoners. Sir William 
Waller .in the mean time ſeized Winchefer and CHcbe- 
fter for the Parliament. 

In the North , for the Commiſſion of Array , my 
Lord of Neweaftle; and for the Militia of the Parlia- 
ment, was my Lord Fairfax, My Lord of Newcaftie 
took from the Parliament Tadcafter, in which were a 
great part of the Parliaments Forces for that County, 
and had made himſelf, in a manner, Maſter of all the 
North. About this time, that is to ſay, in February,the 
Queen landed at Burlirzgros, and was conducted by my 
Lord of Newesfle , and the Marquis of Aontroſs, to 
York ; and not long after, to the King. 

Divers other little Alvantages , beſides theſe, 
had the King's Party of the Parliaments in the 
North. 

There hapned alſo between the Militia of the Par- 
liament, the Commiſſion of Array in Staffordſtire, ur- 
der my Lord Brook for the Parliament, and my Lord 
of N' zon for the King, great contention, where» 
in botMtheſe Commanders were lain; for my Lord 
Brook befieging Lichfield-Cloſe , was kill'd with a ſhot, 
notwithſtanding which they gavenot over the Si 
tif they were Maſters of the Coe, Bnt prefertly after 
my Lori of Nerthen 13 bref rol ta ua to thn 
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King, which to relieve, Sir Williem Brereton , and Sir 
Fobn Gell, advanced towards id, and were met 
at opton-beath by the Earl of ES and routed. 
The Earl himſelf was flaia,but his Forces with Victory 
return'd to the Siege again; and ſhortly afterſecond- 
ed by Prince Kuper: , who was then abroad in that 
Country, carried the place. 

Theſe were the chief Actions of this year 1642. 
wherein the King's Party had nvt much the worſe. 

B. But the Parliament had now a better Army, in- 
domuch that if the Earl of Efex had immediately fok 
lowed the King to Oxford (not yet well fortified) he 
mizht, in all likelihood, have taken it ; for he could 
£0t want cither Men or Ammunition, whereof the 
City of Loxdon (which was wholly at the Parhaments 
devotion) had ſtore enough. 

A. Icannot judge of that ; butthis is manifeſt, con- 
{icering the eltare the King was in at his firſt march- 
inz from York , when he had neither Money, nor Men, 
or Arms enough, to pet him in hope of Vidtory, that 
this yeer (take it altogether) was very proſperous, 

B. Put what great Folly or Wickedniels do you 
oberre in tlie Parliaments Aftions for this firit 
year ? __ 

A. All that can be aid againſt rem in that poirt, 
will be excus'd with the pretext of War, and come 
ener one Name of Rebellion, ſaving that when they 
ſummoned any Town, it was in the Narue of the King 
and Parliament. 

The King being in the contrary Army, and many 
times beating them from the Siege, Io not ſee how 
the rigl:tof War can juſtifhe ſuch Impudence as that. 
But they pretended that the King was always virtuak 
ly in the Two FPouſes of Parliament, making a di- 
{!inftion berween his Perſon Natural and Politique, 
v.hich made the Impudence the greater, beſides the 
folly of it: For this was but an Univerſity Quibble , 
tack a3 Buzs make ule of,in maintaining(inthe Schools) 
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ſach Tencts as they cannot otherwiſe defend. 

In the end of this year, they ſolicice:! alſo the Scots 
toenter England with an Army, to ſuppreſs the power 
of the Earl of Newcaflle in the North, which was a 
plain Confeſſion, that the Parliament Forces were at 
this time inferior to the King's ; and molt men thought, 
that if the Earl of Neweajtle had then marched South- 
ward, and joined his Forces with the King's, that moſt 
of the Members of Parliament would have fled out of 

England. 

the beginning of 1643. the Parliament ſeeing 
the Earl of Newcafle's power in the North grown 
formidable, ſent to the Scots, to hire them to an In- 
vaſion of England ; and (to complement them in the 
meantime) mace a Covenant among themle]ves, ſuch 
as the Scots before had. made again 62997 Frid and 
demoliſhed Crofles, and Church-windows (ſuch as had 
in them any Images of Saints) throughout all Zxg- 
land. 

Alſo in the middle of the year, they made a Solemn 
League with the Nation, which was called, The Solems 
League and Covenant. 

B. Are not the Scots as properly to be called Fo- 
reigners, as the /riſh? ſeeing then they perſecuted the 
Earl of Straffor, even to death, for adviſing the King 
to make uſe of iſh Forces againit the Farliament ; 
with what face could they call ia a Scorch Army againſt 
the King ? 

A. The King's Party might eafily here hare diſ- 
ceru'd their defgn , to make themſelves abſolute Ma- 
ilers of the Kingdom, and to dethrone the King. 

Another great Impudence, or rather a B-'tial Inci- 
vility it was of theits, That they Voted the Queen a 
Traytor , for helping the King with ſome Amniuni- 
tion, and F:21ih Forces, from Holland. 

B. Was it poſhive that all this con! be &n>, and 
Men not fee that Papers an Declarations muRbe uſe- 
tes? And that nothing could ſatisfie them, Þur the 
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Popetager oige and ſetting up of themſelves in. 
1s .* 


A. Yes, very poſſible, for who was thereof them, 
though knowing that the King had the Covereign 
Power, that knew the Eſſential Rights of Sovereign= 
ty? They dreamt of a mixt Power of the King and 
the Two 'Houſes, That it was a divided Power, in 
g_ REG COINS: 

ing, therefore they were always urgi King 
to Declarations, and Treaties, (for fear of ſubjeCting, 
themſelves to the King in- an abſolute obedience”) 
which increaſed the hope and courage of the Rebels, 
bur did the King little good ; for the People either 
underfand not, or will not Ives 
with Controverhes in writing , rather by his 
compliance by Meſſages, yo away with an opinion, 
That the Parliament was likely to have the Victory 
in the War. 

Beſides, ſeeing that the Penners and Cantrivers of 
thoſe Papers, were formerly Members of the Parlia- 
ment, and of another mind, and now revolted from the 
Parliament, becauſe they could not bear that ſway in 
the Hon'e which they expeCted.men were apt to think, 
they believed not what they wrote. ; 

As for Military Actions (to begin at the Head =_— 
ters) Prince Rupert took Brinningram, a Garilon of the 
Parliaments. 

In Fuly after, the King's Forces had a great Victory 
over the Parliaments near the Devizes on Koundway- 
down, where they took 2000 Priſoners , four Braſs 
Peeces of Ordnance, 25 Colours, and all their Bag» 

*>12e. An ſhortly after Brito] was ſurrendred to 
Prince Rupert for the Kirz; and the King himſelf 
mnirching into the Welt took from the Parliament 
2 1ny other conſiderable places. 

But this good Fortune was not a little allay'd, by 
'.'s beſieging of Glocefter, which , after it was re« 
[.c*\1 to che lalt galp, was reliev'd by the —__ -” 

wholc 
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whoſe Army was before greatly waſted, but now re- 
cruited with Train'd Bands , and Apprentices of 


B. It ſeems not only by this, but alſo by many 
Examples in Hiſtory, That there can ariſe a 
long or Rebellion, that has not ſuch 
overgrown City, withan Army or two ia its belly, to 
fomentit. - 

A. Nay more, thoſe great Capital Cities, when 
Rebellion is pretence of Grievances, mult needs 
be of the Rebel Party , becauſe the Grievances are 
for Taxes, to which Citizens , (that is Merchants , 
whoſe profeſhon is their private gain ) are naturally 
mortal Enemies , their only m—_— 
ceſſively rich, by the wiſdom of buying and (elling, 

B. But they are ſaid tobe, all Callings, the mot 
beneficial to the Commonwealth, by ſetting the poorer 
lort of people on work. 

A. That is to fay, by making _ —_— 
their Labour to them at their own pri that poor 

ple, for the moſt part, _ et a better Living 
y working, in Bridewell, than by ſpinning, weaving, 
and other labour as they can do, ſaving that by 
working ſlightly, they may help themſelves a little, to 
the diſgrace of our Vanutfafture, And as moſtcom- 
monly they are the firſt Encouragers of Rebellion, 
preſuming in their ſtrength ; ſo alſo are they, for the 
mo!t part, the firſt that repeat, deceiv'd by them that 
commanJ their ſtrength. 

But toreturn to the War : Though the King with- 
drew from Glocefter, yet it was not to fly from, but to 
bght with the Earl of Eftx, which prelentlyafter he 
vid at Newbery , where the Battel was bloody , and 
the King had not the worl?, unleſs Cirexcefter be put 
into the Scale, which the Earl of &/ſex bad in his way 
a few days before ſurpriz'd. 

But in the North an the Weſt the King had much 
the better of the Parliament ; A  - 

ift- 
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beginning of the year, May 29. the Earls of Newcafle 
and Cumberland defeated the Lord Fairfax (who com- 
manded in thoſe parts for the Parliament) at Brambam- 
mooy, which made the Parliament to baiten the aſlilt 
ance of the Scots. 

In Fune following , the Earl of Newcafle routed 
Sir Thomas Fairfax (Son to the Lord Fairfax) upon 
Adderton-beath , and in purſuit of them to Bradford, 
took and kill'd 2000 Men, ant! the next day the 
Town and 2000 Priſoners more, (Sir Thomas himſelf 
hardly eſcaping ) with all their Arms and Ammuni- 
tion; and beſides this , made the Lord Fairfax quit 
Hallifax and Beverley, 

Laſtly , Prince Rupert reliev'd Newark, befieg'l 
by Sir Fobs Meldrum for the Parliament with 5000 
men, whereof 1000 were lain, the reſt upon Articles 
departed, leaving behind them their Arms, Bag and 
Baggage. 

To baltance in part this ſucceſs,the Earl of Aſanche- 
fter , whaſe Lieutenant General was Olever Cromwel , 
got a Victory over the Royalifts, near Horn-C afle, 
of which he 400, took $05 Priſoners, and 1000 
Arms, and preſeatly after tqok and plunder'd the 
City of Liacoln. 

In the Weſt, May 16. Sir Ralph Hopton at Strat- 
wn in Devonſhire, had a Victory over the Parlis- 
mentarizns , wherein he took 19co Priſoners , 13 
Braſs Peeces of Ordnance, and all their Amma- 
nition , which was 9o Barrels of Powder, and 
their Magazine of their other Proviſzons in the 
Town. 

Again at Lardſdown, between Sir Ralph Hopton 
and the Parliamentirians under Sir William Walla , 
- was fought a fierce Battel, wherein the Victory was 
net very clear on either fide, ſaving that the Parlie 
m-ntarians might ſe-m to have the better, becauſe 
preſently after Sir Willizm Waller follow'd Sir Rl 
#ojton to the Devizes in Wiltſhire, thaugh to his c - 
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for there he was overthrown, as I have already told 


OU. 

: After this, the King in Perſon marched ints 
the Welt, and took Exeter, Dorchefter, Barnſhable, 
an4 divers _ b__ - and on = not at = 
Return beſieged Glocefter, and giving t 
Parliament time for new Levies, 'twas Thought by 
many he might have routed the Houſe of Commons. 
But the of this year was more favourable to the 
Parliament ; for in Farr the Scots entered E , 


and March the f:{t crofſed the Tyne; and whilſt the * 


Earl of Newcaft!: was marching to them, Sir Thomas 
F iirfax gathered together a con'tderable Party in Tork- 
ſhire, and the Earl of Manchefter ffdm Zyn advanced 
towards York ; ſo that the Earl of Newcafle having 
two Armies of Rebels belund him, and another be- 
fore him, was forced to retreat to York, which thoſe 
"three Armies joyning preſently beſieged , and theſe 
are all the conſiderable Military Actions is the year 
1642. . 
In the ſame year the Parliament cauſed to be mare 
a new great Seal, the Lord Keeper had carried the 
former Seal to Oxford : Hereupon the King ſent 
a to the Judges at weilminiler , to for- 
bid them to make uſe of it; this Meſſenger was taken, 
= condemned at a Council of War, and Hang'd for 
a Spy. 
eh that the Law of War? 
A. 1 know not : Bat, it ſcems, when a ©oldier comes 


/ into the Enemies Quarters, without addreſs, or notice 


given to the chief Commander, that it is preſum'( he 
comes 4s a Spy. 

The ſame year, when certain Gentlemen at Zondon 
received a Cemmiſſ:on of Array from the King,to Levy 
Men for his Service in that City, being diſcover'd, 
they were Condemn'd, and ſame of them Executed. 
This Caſc is not unlike the former. 


B. Was 
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_ B. Wasnot the making of a new great Seal a ſir 
cient proof that the War was raiſed, not to remove 
Evil Counſellors from the King,but toremove'the King 
himlelf from the Government ; what hope then could 
there be had in Meſſages and Treaties? 

A. The Entrance of the Scores was a thing un- 
expedted to the King, who-was made to believe 
by continual Letters from His Commiſſioners in 
Scotland, and Duke #emilton , that the Scorr never 
intended any Invaſion. The Duke being then at 
Oxford , the King (afſur'd that the Scors were now 
entered ) ſent him Priſoner to Pendemeis Caſtle in 


Cormwal. 

In the beginning of the year 1644. the Earl of 
Newcgftle being (as I told you ) by the joint 
Forces of the Scors, the Earl of , and 


Sir Thomas Fairfax ; the King ſent Prince Kupert to 
relieve the Town, and as ſoon as he could, togive 
the Enzmy Battle; Prince paſſing through 
” dancaſhire, and by the way having ſtorm'd the 
ditious Town of Bolton, and taken in Stock ford and 
Leverpool, came to Tork , Fuly 1. and relieve. it, the 
Fnemy being riſen thence, to a place called Mar 
fou-moor, about four miles of, and there was fought 
that unfortunate Batte!, that loſt the King, in a 
manner, all the North ; Prince Aupert return'd by 
the way he came, and the Earl of Xeweafle to Tork, 
and thence with ſom- of His Otkcers over the Sea to 
Hamburgh. 

The Honour of this Viftory was attributed chiefly 
to Otrver Cromwel ; (the Earl of Manxchefer's Lieutenant 
General: ) the Parliamemarians return'd from the Field, 
to the Siege of rork , which, not long after, upon 
honourable Articles was ſurrenire1; not that they 
were favoured, but becauſe the Varliathent could 
not employ much tine, aor many men in the 
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B. This was a great and ſudden abatementof the 
King's proſperity. 

A. It was ſo, but amends was made him for it 
within 5 or 6 weeks after ; for Sir William Waller (after 
the loſs of his Army at Koundway-down )) hart another 
raiſed for him by the City of London , who , for the 
payment thereof, impoſed a weekly Tax of the value 
of one Meals meat upon every Citizen. This Army, 
with that of the Earl of Efex, intended to befiege 
Oxford, which the King underſtanding , ſent the 
Quecn into the Welt, and marched himſelf to- 
wards Worcefter. This made them to divide again , 
and the Earl to go into the Welt , and Waier to pur- 
lue the King. By this means it fo fell out , tht 
both their Armies were defeated ; for the King 
turn'd upon Waller, routed him at Copredy- Bridge, 
took his Train of Artillery , ani many $, and 
then preſently followed the Earl of Efſex into Corn- 
wal, where he had him at ſuch advantage , that the 
Earl himſelf was fain to eſcape in a ſmall Boat to 
Iymouth; his Horſe broke through the Cagbe uar- 
ters by night, but the Infantry were all to 
hy down their Arms, and upon conditions never 
qo Arms again{ the King, were permitted 
to depart. 

In 07ober following , was fought a ſecond and 
ſharp Battel at Newbery ; for this Infantry making 
no Conſcience of the Conditions made with the King, 
being gow come towards London, as far as - 


ſome of the Trained Bands being added , the Earl 
of Effex had ſuddenly fo great an Army , that he 
attempted the King again at Newbery, and certainly 
had the better of the day , but the night parting 
them, had not a complete Victory. And it was 
obſerved here, that no part of the Earl's Army 
fought ſo keenly, as they who had laid down their - 
Arms in Carnwal. 

Theſe 
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Theſe were the moſt important Fights in the year 
1644, an4 the King was yet ( as both himſelf 
and others thought ) in as good a condition as 
the Parliamznt, which deſpair'd of Victory by the 
Commanders then us'd ; therefore they voted a new 
modelling of the Army, ſuſpecting the Earl of Eſſex, 
though I think wrongfully , to bs too much a Roya- 
liſt, for not having done {ſo mach as they look'd for 
in this ſ-con4 Battel at Newbery, 

The Earls of F/zxx and Manch:fer perceiving 
what they went about, yohintarily laid down their 
Commillons; ani the Honſe of Commons made 
an Ordinance ,, That no Member of ettber Houſe, 
ſhould en'oy any Office or Commend Military or 
Ctuil, 

With which oblique blow they ſhook oF thoſe 
that had hitherto ſerv'd them too well, and yet 
out of this Ordinance they excepted Oliver Cron- 
wel , in whoſe ConduRt and Valour they had very 
great confilence, ( which they wonl4 not have 
done, if they had known him as well then, as 
they did afterwards) and male him Lieutenant- 
General. 

In the Commiſſion to the Earl of F/*x , there was 
a Clauſe for Preſervation of His Majefty's Perſon , 
which in this new Commiſſion was left out , though 
the Parliament (as well as the General) were as 
yet Presbyrerians. 

B. It ſeems the Presbyteriazs alſo (in order to 
their ends ) woull fain have had the King mur- 
dered. 

A. For my part, I doubt it not : For a Rightfu/ 
King living , an uſurping Power can never be ſuft- 
ciently ſecured, In this ſame year the Parliament 
put to death Sir Fobs Hotham and his Son , for tam- 
pering with the Earl of Newcafle , about the Ren- 
dition of Zull, And Sir Alexander Carew , for et- 
gcavouring to deliver up Plymoub, where = 

Vas 
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Governour ſor the Parliament. And the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury , for nothing but "to pleaſe the 
«cots, For the General Article of going about to 
ſubvert the Fundamental Laws of the Land , was 
no Accufation , but only foul words. 

They thea alſo voted down the Book of C 
Friyer , and ordered the uſe of a Diretory, 
ha4 been newly compos'd by an Aſſembly of 
terian Miniſters, 

They were al'o then with much ado preyailed 
with for a Treaty with the King at Uxbridge, 
they remitted nothing of their former demands 

The King had alſo at this time a Parliam-ht at 
Oxford, couliting of ſach diſcontented Membyps as 
had 1={t the Houſes at Y/eftminfter, but few of them 
had changed their 014 principles, and thereforg that 
Parliament was not much worth, Nay ratheq, de- 
cauſe they enleavoured nothing but Mefſaggs and 
Treaties; that i to ſay, defeating the Sollic 
of be*neft by the War, they were thought 

en to vo the King more hurt than good, 

The year 1645, was to the King very unfortunate ; 
for by the loſs of one great battel, he loit all he had 
formerly gotten , and at l-ngth his life. 

The new model'd Army , after conſultation ghe- 
ther they ſhould lay Siege to Oxford, or march Welt- 
ward, to the relief of 7 aunzon, (then beſieged by the 
Lord Goring , and defended by Blake , famous after- 
ward for his Actions at Sea ) refolv'd for Taunton, 
leaving Cromwel to attend the motions of the King , 
though not ſtrong enough to hinder him. The King 
upon this advantage drew his Forces and Artillery 
out of Oxford. This made the Parliament to call 
back their General Fairfax, and order him to befiege 
Oxford, The King inthe mean time relieved Cheſter, 
which was belieged by Sir Y/ian Brereton , and 
coming back , took Leiceſter by force , a place 
of great importance, an4 well proyided of _— 
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and Proviſion, Upon this ſucceſs, it was generally 
thought that the King's you was the ſtronger. The 
King himſelf thought ſo, an1 the Parliament in a 
manner , confelt the ſame , by commanding Fairfax 
to riſe from -the Siege, and endeavovr to give the 
King battel; for the Succeſſes of the King, and the 
treacherous divifions growing, now among them- 
ſelves , had driven them to rely upon the fortune 
of one day, in which , at Naſeby, the King's Army 
was utterly overthrown, and no hope left him to 
raiſe another ; therefore afrer the Cancel he went 
up an4 down , doing the Parliament here and there 
ſome ihrewd turns , but never much mcreaſing his 
number. 

Fairfax in the mean time firlt recovered Zeirefter, 
an then marching into the Welt,ſubdued it all,oxcept 
only a few piaces, forcing, with much ado, my Lord 
Hopton (upon honourable conditions) to disband his 
Army, an 1 with the Prince of YYeles, to paſs over 
to Scilly, whence not long after they went to Par. 

In April, 16465, Genera! Fairfax began to march 
back to Oxford, in the m:an time Kafneborough, who 
beſieged Y7/09dfack, had it ſur ed. The King 
therefore, who was now allo returned to Oxford, 
from whence YYo94fock is but fix miles, not doubting 
but that he ſhould there by Fairfax be deſieged, 
and having no Army to relieve him, reſolved to get 
away diſguiſed to the Scorch Army to New:rt , and 
thither he came the 4:6 of May; and the Scorch Army 
being upon remove homewards,carried him with them 
to Newcaftle, whither he came May the 1 3th. 

8. Why did the King truſt himſelf with the 
Scots? They were the firlt that rebell'd. They 
were Presbyterians, i, e cruel, Beſides , they 
were indigent , and conſequently might be ſuſpedted 
would ſell him to his En:mies for money. Aad _ 
They were too weak tod:fcad him, or keephim in 
their Country. 

As What 
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A. What could he have done better ? For he had 
in the Winter before ſent to the Parliament, to get a 
Paſs for the Duke of XKichmord , and others, to bring 
them propoſitions of Peace , it was denied; he ſent 
again, it was denied again. Then he defired he 
might come to them in perſon; this alſo was denied. 
He ſent again and again to the ſame purpoſe; but in» 
ead of granting it, they made an Ordinance, That the 
Commanders of the Milizis of London , in caſe the King 
ſhould attempt 10 come within the Line of C 
ſbould raiſe what Forces they thought fit to ſuppreſs Tumulty, 
10 apprebend ſuch as came with him; and 10 ſecure (i. 6. 
to impriſon) bis Perſon from danger. 

If the King had adventured to come, and had been 
impriſoned , what would the Parliament have done 
with him? They had dethron'd him by their Votes , 
and therefore could have no ſecurity while he lived , 
though in Priſon; it may be they would not have 
him todeath by a High Court of Juſtice publicly, 
ſecretly ſome other way. 

B. He ſhould have attempted to get beyond Sea. 

A. That had been from Oxford very dithcult. Be» 
fides, it was generally believ'dthat the Scorch Army 
had promis'd him, that not only His Majeſty,but alſo his 
Friends that ſhould come with him , ſhould be in their 
Army ſafe, not only for their perſons,but aIfo for their 
honours and conſciences. *Tis a pretty trick , when 
the Army, and the particular Soldiers of that 
are different things, to make the <oldiers 
what the Army means not to pzrform. 

Fuly 11. the Parliament ſent their Propofitions to 


- the King at Newcafle,which Propoſitions they preten= 


ded to be the only way to a ſettled and well-grounded 
Peace. They were brought by the Earl of Fen» 
broke, the Ear! of Suffolk, Sir YYalter Earl, Sir Fobu 
Hyppeſley, Mr. Goodwin, and Mr Robinſon, whom: the 
King asked , If they had power totreat> And when 
tley ſaid Noghe ask'd why they might not as well _ 
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been ſent by a Trumpeter. The propoſitions were the 
ſame dethroning ones which they uſed to ſend , and 
therefore the King would not afſent to them. Nor did 
the Scots ſwallow them at fir{t, but made ſome excepti- 
ons againſt them ; only it ſeems, to make the Parlia- 
ment perceive, they meant not to put the King into 
their hands grats ; and ſoat laſt the bargain was made 
between them, and upon payment of 2000008. the 
King was put into the hands of the Commiſſioners , 
which the F=gliſb Parliament ſent down to receive him. 

B. What a vile Complexion hath this Action, com- 
pounded of feigned Religion, and very covetouſneſs, 
cowardize, perjury, and treachery ? 

A, Now the War that ſeemed fo juſt, by many vn- 
ſeemly things is ende4, you will ſee almolt nothing in 
theſe Rebels but baſeneſs and falſene(s, beſides their 
folly. 

By this time the Parliament had taken in all the 
reſt of the Kings Gariſuns , whereof the laſt was 
Pendennis Caſtle, whither Duke #/amiltons had been 
ſent Priſoner by the King. 

B. What was done during this time in freland and 
Scotland ? 

A. 1n treland there hal been a Peace made, by order 
from His Majeſty, for a time, which by divifions by the 
triſb was ill kept, The Popith Party (the Pope's Nun- 
cio being then there ) took this to te the time for 
delivering theml-lves from their ſubjection to the 
Engliſh; beſides, the time of the Peace was now ex- 

ired. 
F B. How were they ſubjet to the Fnglijh, more 
than the Engliſh to the Fiſh? They were ſubject to 
the King of England , but io alſo were the Engliſh to 
the King of Ireland. 

A. The diftinftion is ſomewhat too ſubtil for com- 
mon underſtanding. In Scotland the Marquis of Mor 
rro/s for the King with a very few men had miracu- 
lauſly with Victories over-run all Scotland, where ma- 

iy 
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ny of his Forces ( our of too much ſecurity ) wereper- 
mitted to be abfent for a while, of which the 
having intelligence , ſuddenly came upon them, 
forced them to flie back into the High-lanes to recruit; 
where he bagan to recover ſtrength, when the King 
commanded him {( being then in the hands of the Scots 
- _ to disband, and he departed from $cos- 
I . 
In the end of the ſame year 1646. the Parliament 
cauſed the King's great Seal to be broken. Alſo the 
King was brought to #olmeby, and there kept by the- 
Parliaments Commiſtoners, and here was agend of 
that War as to England and Scorland, but not to freland, 
About this time alſo dyed the Earl of Z/ſex, whom the 
Parliament bad diſcarded. 
B. Now that there was Peace in England, and the 
King in Priſon, in whom was the Sovereign Power ? 
A. The Right was certainly in the King, but the ex- 
erciſe was yet in no body, but contended for, as in a 
game at Cards, (without fighting both the years 1647. 
& 1648.) between the Parliament and Oliver Cromwel, 
Lieutenant General to Sir Thomas Fairfax, You mult 
know that when King Zemry VIIL abolithed the Pope's 
Authority here, and took upon him to be the Head of 
the Church, the Biſhops, as they could not reſiſt him, 
ſo neither were they diſcontented withit. For where- 
as the Pope before allowed not the Biſhops toclaim 
Sr—_ in their Dioceſſes, Fure Divino, that is, of 
ightimme/liately from God, but by the Gift and Au» 
thority of the Pope ; now that the Pope was outed,they 
made no doubt but the divine Right was in themſelves. 
Aﬀeer this, the City of Geneva, and divers other pla- 
ces beyond Sea, having revolted from the Papacy, ſet 
up Presbyteries for the Government of their ſeveral 
Churches; and divers Engliſh >cholars that went be- 
yon] Sea, during the Perſecution of Queen Mary,were 
much taken with this Government; and at their return 


a the tume of Q. Elizabeth, and ever fince, have en- 
- . deavord 
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geavour'd, to the great trouble of theChurch and Na- 
tion, toſet up that Government here, wherein they 
might domineer, and applaud their own Wit and 
Learning. And theſe took upon them not only a Di- 
vine Right, but alſo a Divine Inſpiration; an4 having 
been connived at, and countenanced ſometimes in theic 
frequent Preaching, they introduced many {trange and 
many pernicious Doctrines, out-doing the Reformati- 
on ( as they pretended both of Luther and Calvin ) re- 
ceding from the former Divinity, or Church-Philoſo» 
Phy, ( for Religion is another thing) as much as Zuthey 
andCakvmhad receded from the Pope, and diftracte1 
their Auditors into a great number of Sets, as Brow- 
niftr, Anabaptifts, Independants,Fifth- Monarchy Men,Q us- 
kers,and divers others,all commonly called by the name 
of Fanaticky, infomuch as there was no ſo dangerous 
an —_— the Presbyteriaxs, as this Brood of their 
own hatching. 


Theſe were CromwePs belt Cards, whereof he hat 

a very great number in the Army, and ſome in the 
Honſe,whereof he himſelf was thought one, though he 
were nothing certain, but applying himfelf always to 
the Faction that was ſtrongett, was of a colour like it. 
There was in the Army a great number (if not moſt 
part) that aimed only at Rapine,an4 ſharing the Lands 
and Goods of their Enemies ; and theſe alſo, upon the 
opinion they had of Cromel's Valor an1 Conduct, 
thought they could not any way better arrive at their 
Fn'1s, than by adhering to him. 

Laftly, Inthe Parliament it (elf, though not the mes 
jor part, yet a conſiderable number were Fanaticks, e 
now to put in doubts, and cauſe delay in the Reſotuti- 
ons of the Houſe ; and ſor-times allo by advantages of 
a thin Houſe, tocarry a Vote in favour of Cromwel, as 
they did upon the 26 of Fuly; for whereas on the 4th of 
May precedent, the Parliament had Voted,That the Mi- 
litia of Londofi fbould be in the bands of a Committee of 
Citizens, the Lord Mayor, for the time being pn 
be one. rtly 
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Fidelity ro the Parliament, but meaning nothing leG, 
berhought kim, ad often ay op andre. 
ſelf of all that be ſhould do to the c 

Genet ter eprom arn 

encra! Ireron, as ar as 

at ſpeaking nl berter, contrive how tomu- 
tiny the Army againſt the Parliament, To this end 
they read a hither thes the Army, that the 


Parliament, now they had » intended ro diſ- 
band them, to cheat them of rrears, and 
to ſend them into Ireland, to be deftroyed by the 


Iriſh, 
The Army being berewith inrag'd, were m_ 
Iron rage +> n. Council —_ rhemſelyes = 
Soldiers out of every Troop, and — ey 4 
to conſult for the good of the Army ro at 
the Council of War, and w__ for the ym 

Safery of the Kingdom, T were called 

tors, fo that gr. wal Cromwel would have to 
done, he needed nothing to make them do ir, 
ſecretly to put ir into the head of theſe Adj 
the effe& of the firſt Conſultation, to take 
King from Helmeby, and to bring to the 


H 


my. 

The General hereupon, by 
ment, excuſes himſelf and Cromwel, 
of the Army, © as ignorant of the Fa@; 
King came away willingly with thoſe 
brought Him, afſuring _ witha], 
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DIES f 54+ "gs any 
wo » Religion, 

B. 'Tis ſtrange, that Sir Thomas Fairfax could be 
{> abuſed by Cremwel, as to believe this he bim- 
ſelf kere' writes, 

A. I cannot believe that' Cornet Foxce could 
out of the Army with a 1002 Soldiers ro fetch the 
Kiog, and neſther the General, nor the Lieutenant. 
General, nor the Body of the Army take notice of it 
and that the King went williogly, appears to- be falſe 
by a Meſſage ſent on. purpoſe trcm his Majeſty to the 
Parlamen 


rt 

B. \Here is Perfidy upon Perfidy ; firſt the Perfidy 
of the Parliament againſt the King, ard then the Per- 
fdy of the Army againſt the Parliament, 

A, This was the firſt Trick Cromwel play'd, where» 
by he 1 t himſelf to have gotten fo great an ad- 
vantage, he ſaid openly, That be bad the Pariia- 
wieut in bis Pocket, (as indeed he tad) aud the Ciy 
«$0, For upon the news of it, they were beth the 
ohe and the other” in very great diſcrder,, and the 
-more, becauſe there came with it a Rumer, that the 
Army was marching up to London, 

The King in the mean time, till bis reſidence was 
fetled ar Hampton Court, was carricd frem place to 
place, net without ſome oftentation ; but with much 
-more Liberty, and with more Reſpet ſhewn Him by 
fat, then' when He was in the hands: of the Pailia- 
ments ————_— for His own Chaplzins were 
allow'd Him, and His Children, and ſome Friends 
permizted to. fee Him : | befides, that He was much 
Ccomplimented by Cremwel, who promiſed Him in 2 
ſerious and -ſeeming paſſionate manner, to reſtore Him 
te His Right againſt the Parliament, 

'B, | How wayhe ſure be could dy that ? 

; MA. He'was not ſure, but be was refoly'd to march 


2gain, 
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and be the ſecond leſs in the 
habyertoning. alas hee 
the King, 
againſt the Parliament and the 
— 


ion 
for the King's Sufferi had begor rally an In- 
dignation againſt the acBimene ; fo that if they had 
been by the proteRion of the preſent Army brought 
together, and embcdied, Cromwel might have done 
what he pleas'd in the firſt place for the King, and 'in 
the ſecord for himſelf z but ir ſeems he meant firſt to 
try what be could do without the Kirg, and if that 
prov'd enough, to rid his Hands of bim, 
B, What did the Parliament and City do, to op- 
pcle the Army ? 
A. Firſt the Parliament ſent to the General, 
to have the King re-deliver'd to their Commiſſio» 


ners, 
Inſtead of an Anſwer to this, the Army Tent Ar- 
ticles to the Parliament, and with them a Charge a- 
gainſt eleven of their Members, all of them 2Nive 
Precigeerians ;, of which Articles theſe are ſore : 


I. That the Honſe may be do , who, by the 
Self-dexying arm than de. kN x 7 


IT. That ſuch as abuſed, aud exdeavented the King- 
dom might be diſabled, 10 do the like berrafier, 


TIT, That a day 'woght be 19 deter winie this 
by 1- day wght be appointed 19 dent 
: G2 T'V. That 
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I V, That they would Accompt 10 the King- 
dom of the "— of egy bad ahear” Gs 


. th -mbers A 
nog ris 


Theſe were the Articles that put them to their 
Trumps, and they anſwered none of them, but that 
of the Suſpenſion of the Eleven Members, which they 
ſaid they could not do by Law, till the particulars of 
the were produced, 

0 this __ _ mt bong their own _ 
ceedings againſt the Arc Canter bury, 
the Exlof $trafford. 

The Parliament being thus ſomewhat aw'd, and 
the King made ſomewhat confident, he undertakes the 
City, requiring the Parliament to pur the Militia into 
other hands. 

B, What other hands > I do not well underſtand 


'OU, 
A, I told you that the Militia of Lowdew was on the 
4th of May, put into the hands of the Lord Mayor, 
and other Citizens, and ſ>0n aſter put into the hands 
of other Men more favourable unto the Army. And 
now[ am to tel] you, that on Fuly 26, the violence 
of certain Apprentices, and disbanded Soldiers, forced 
the Parliament to re-ſettle it as it was in the Citizens; 
and hereupon the two Speakers, and divers of the 
Members ran away to the Army where they were in+ 
vited, and contented to fit Votre in the Coun- 
cil of War, in the nature of a Parliament z and out 
of theſe Citizens hands they would haye tbe Militia 
taken away, and put again into thoſe hands out of 
which it was taken the 26th of Fay, 

B, What ſaid the City to this > 

A, The Londoners mann'd their works, viz. - the 
Linc of Communication, rabs'd an Army of palin 
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Men within the Line, choſe good Officers, all being 
defirous ro go out and fight, whenſoever the Ciry 
ſhould give them Order ; and in that poſture ſtood, 
expeQting the Enemy, The Soldiers in the mean 
time enter into an E t to live and dye with 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, the Parliament, and the Army, 

B, Thar's very fne ; they imitate that which the 
Parliament did, when t took up Arms again(t 
the King,” tiling themſelves, The King and Pariia- 
ment 3 maintaining, That the King was always 
vertually in by Parliament : So the Army now making 
War againſt the Parliament, called themſelves, the 
Parliameot and the Army 3 but they might with more. 
reaſon ſay, That the Parliament (fince3t was in Crom- 
wel's Pocket) was vertually in the Army, 

A. Withall they fend out a Declaration of the 

of their March towards I onudew, wherein they 

take upon them to be Judges of the Parliament, and 
of who are fit to be truſted with the buſineſs of the 
Kingdom, giving them the name, not of the Parlia- 
ment, but of Gentlemen at W:fAminfler ; for 
lince the m—_—_ x5 were under Fuly 26, the Army 
denied them to be a lawful Parliament, 


At the ſame time they ſent a Letter to the Mayor 
and Aldermen of LIondow, reproaching them with 
thoſe late Tumults, telling them, They were Ememies 
19 the Peace, Tr eacherows to the Parliament, Unable to 
——_ either the Par(iament or themſelyes, and demand- 

t 


ed robave = City delivered into their bands, to which 
wrpoſe (they laid) they were now coming to them, 
ag Gut thr Ng out his Warrants to the 
Counties adjacent, ſummoning their Train'd Sol. 
diers to join with them, 

B. Were the Train'd Soldiers part cf the Generals 
Army ? 

A, No, nor at all in Pay, nor could be, with- 
out an Order of A” 5, Bur what might nor 

V3 _ 
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:n Army do, that had maſter'd all the Laws of the 
] and ? 

The Army being come to Heunſloe-beath, diſtant 
rom Londew but ten Miles, the Court of Aldermen 
vas called, to confider what to do ; the Captains and 
Coldiers of the City were —_ and well-provided 
te go torh, —_ them Battel 3 but a Treach:crous 
C fricer, that had charge of a work on Sowthwerk (ide, 
had lec tn within the Line a ſmall} Party of the Ene- . 
mies, who marched as f:ras'to the Gate of Lowdow- 
Bridge, and then the Court of Aldermen ( their 
Hearts failing thec ) ſubmitted un theſe Condivie 
one, 

Te relinquiſh their Militia, 

To deſert the eleven Members, 

To deti ver up the Forts and Line of Communication, to- 
ther with the Towir of London, and all Magazine 
and irmi therein 16 the Army, 

To dizhand their Force, and ture ont all the Referma- 
dorr, i. e, all Efſex' 1 old Soldiers. 

76 draw off their Guards from the Parliament. 

All which was done, and the Army matched 
Triumphanily through'the principal” Streets of the 


City, 

4 'Tis ſtrange that the Mayor and Aldermen hay- 
ing ſuch an Army, ſhould ſo quickly yield, Might they 
rct have reliſted the Party of the Enemies at the 
Þ: idges. with a Party of their own, and the reſt of the 
Encmies with the reſt of their own ? 

A, I cannot } of that : but tro me it. would 
have Leen ſtrange it they. had done otherwiſe 3 for I 
conficer the moſt part of rich Subjes, that have 
made themſelves fo by Craſt and Trade,. as men 
that never look upon any thing but their preſent profit, 
2nd who to every thing not lying in that way are in 
2 manner blind, being amaz'd az the very thought of 
Mundering.; I{ they had underſtood what —_ 
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there is to preſerve their Wealth in obedience to their 
lawful Soveraign, they would never have fided with- 
the Parliamenty and {ſo we. had had no need of 
arming : The Mayor and Aldermen therefore afſur'd 
by this ſubmiſſion to faye their Goods, and not ſure 
of the ſame by reſiſting. ſeem to me to have taken the 
_ courſe z Nor was ihe Parliament lefs a than 
the City, for preſently, # 6. the General brought 
the Fogitive GE on to the Houſe with 
a ſtrong Guard of Soldiers, and re-placed the Spea- 
kers-in their Chairs ; aud tor this they goos the Ge- 
neral thanks, not only there in the Houſe, but appoint- 
ed alſoa day for a holy Thankigiving ; and not long 
aſter made him Gener als [mo of all the Forces of Eng- 
land, and Conſtable of the Tawe- ; But in effect, all 
this was the advancement of Cromwel, for he was 
the Uſufrudtuary, though the Property was in Sir 
To, Fairfax ; for the Independemis immediately calt 
down the whole Line of Commuaication, divide the 
Militia of London, I *f#minſter, and Southwark , 
which were before united, diſplaced ſuch Governours 
of Towns and Forts as were not for their turn,though 
placed there by Ordinance of Parliament, inſtead of 
whom they put in men of their own : they all» 
made the Parliament to declare null all that had palled 
in the Houſes, from Fuly the 26th. to Aug. the 6th, 
and clapt in priſon ſome of the Lords, and fome of 
the molt Eminent Citizens, wherecot the Lord Mayor 
was one, | 

B. Cromwel had power enough now to. reſtore the 
King, why did he not ? | 

4A, His main end was to ſet himſelf in his place ; 
the reſtoring of the King was bur a reſerve againit 
the Parliament, which being in his pocket, he had 
no more need of the King, who was now an Impedi- 
ment to him: To keep him in the Army was a trou- 
= "bo _ fall into the hands of the —_—_— 

n a ſtop to his hopes, to murder higa-privat 

ene On FGndin 
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(befides the horrour of the a&) now whilſt he was no 
more than Lieutenant Genera]. would haye made him 
odious, withour fartherivg his deſign ; there was no- 
thing better ſor his purpoſe , than to let him eſcape 
from Hampton Court) where he was too near the Par- 
liament) whither he pleaſed beyond Sea : For tho 
Cromwel had a great Party in the Parliament Houſes, 
whilit they ſaw not his Ambition to be their Maſter, yer 
they would have been his Enemies as ſoon as that had 
ogner's, To make the King attempt an eſcape, ſome 
of thoſe that had him in Cuſtody, by Cremwel's direRi- 
on told him, that the Adjutators meant to murder 
him ; and withal, cauſed a rumour of the ſame to be 
generally ſpread, to the end it might that way alſo 
come to the Kings Ear, as it did, 

The King therefore in a dark and rainy night (his 
Guards being retir'd, as it was thought on purpoſe) 
left Hampton Comrt, and went to the Sea-fide, abour 
Sextbampton, where a Veilc} had been beſpoken to 
tranſport him, bur fail'd; fo that the King was 
_=_ _ himſelf _— Colonel Hammond, then 

ur the Ile of Wight, expeR ha 

forme kindnefs from him for Ds pn I erg 
Brother to the Colonel, and his Majeſties much-fa- 
your'd Chaplain ; but it proy'd otherwiſe, for the 
Colonel ſent to his Maſters of the Parliament, to rc- 
ecive their Orders —_— him, This going into 
the Iſle of Wight was not likely to be any part of Crom.. 
wel's Deſign, who neither knew whither, nor which 
way he would go, nor had Hammend known any 
more than other men, if the Ship had c<me to the ap- 
pointed place in due time, . 

B. If the King had eſcaped into France, might not 
the French have allified bim with Forces to recover his 
Kingdom, and fo fruſtrated the deſigns, beth of Crom- 
wel, and all other the Kings Enemies ? 

A, Yes much, juſt as tbey aſſiſted his Son, our pre- 
ſent moſt gracious Soveraigu, who two years before fey 

«4 j1bex out of Cormwal, he + i 
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B, *Tis methinks no great policy in Neighbouring 
Princes, to favour, nn. as they do, one anothers | 
Rebels, eſpecially when they rebel againſt —_— 
it ſelf ; they ſhould rather firſt make a League again 
Rebellion, avd afterwards (it there be ay gs 
right one againſt another ; Nr. will that ferye 
turn among Chriſtian Soveraigns, till Pre be 
better lookr to, whereby the Interpretation of a 
Verſe in the Hebrew, Greeh , or Latine Bible, is. of- 
tentimes the cauſe of Civil War, and the vg 
and afÞflinating of Geds Anoiated q and JR cuey 
withrhoſe Divinity Diputers as as you will, 
you will hardly "1s ps in a hundred pra 
to be employed in any great Afﬀairs, either of Y 
or Peace: It + not the Right of the Sovera 
though gtanted to him by every mans conſent exprelly, 
that can inable a Subje& to do his Office, it is the 
cbedijence of the Subje z- and then ty and by to cry 
out (as ſome Miniſters did in the Pulpit) To your Tons: 
0 Iſrael, Cemmon people knew nothing of right or 
wrung by thei: own meditation z they muſt therefore 
be raught the grourds of their Duty, and the reaſons 
why Calamities cver follow Diſobedience 10 their 
lawtul Scycraigns : But to the contrary, our Rebels 
were publickly tavught Rebellion in the Pulpits, .and 
that there was no (Gn, but the doing of what the 
Preachers forbad, or the «< mitting of what they ad+ 
Visd : But now the King was the Parliaments Priſo- 
ner, why did not the Presbyterians advance their own 
latereſt by reſteriog bim ? 

A. The Parliament, jn which there- were more 
Prethyier ions yet than Independents, might have gor- 
ten what they would ct the King, dvrirg his Jife, it 
they had not by an unconſcionable ard fortifh Ambi- 
tion of ſiruted the way to their Ends : They ſent him 
four Proportions to be hgned ard pait by him as Acts 
of Parliament, telling him, when ti cſe were granted 
they would fend Cemmiliioncrs to near with him ct” 
any,othcr Articles, Q 5 Fr, 
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Fir, The Propofitions are theſe : 
Thar the Parliament ſhould have rhe m_— and” 
power of Money to maigtain it for twenty 
years; nila we Fw term, the exerciſe thereof to 
return to the King, in caſe the Parliament think the 
faſery of the Kingdemrconcem's in it, 

B. This trft Article takes from the King the Mi. 
Vicia, and conſequently the whulg Soveraignty for 
ever, 

A, The ſecond was, That the King ſhould juſtifie the 
mary, of the Parliament againſt bimſelf, and 
veclate void all Oarhsand Declarations made by him 
againſt the Parliament, 

B. This was to make him guilty of the War, and of 
all the Blocd fpiltthercin.; 

A; The third was, Totake away all Titles of Ho- 
nout conferred by the King, fince the Great Seal was 
carried to him in Afay 1642. 

+ The RL cn frm ann 
journ themſelves,when,and to what place what 
Lie they phas'd, prac 

Theſe itions the King refus'd to grant, as he 
h-d reaſon, bur ſent others of his own not much lefs 
»Cvantagious to the Parhament, and defir'd a Perforal 
"Treaty with-the Pariiamentyfor the {-1t)ing of the Peace 
f the Kingdom z but the Parliamenrdenyiag them to 
b> ſufficientfor that purpoſe, voted, 1har there ſhould 
be no more Addreſſes made to him, nor Mefſages re 
c+iv'd from him, but they would ſertle the Kingdom 
without him : . And + mage" voted, partly upon the 
Speeches and Menaces of the Army- FaQtion then 
prſent in the Houſe of Commons, whereof - one ad- 
\i{ed thdſ* three Points, 

1, To ſecure the King in ſome In-land Caſtle with 
Guards. 

2. Todraw up Articles of Impeachment againſt. 
bm, 

?, Tolay him by, aad (cri); the Kingdom without 
Ano: 


I wn. 


deny him ſubjeion ; and added, 

that till the Parliament forſook the , the 
would-never fo: ſake the Parliament : was b 
ning. Laſt of all, Cromwel himſelf told them, it was 
now expected that the Parliament ſhould 
defend the Kingdom, and not any 
p_ expe their late | 

hardened ; nor let thoſe that had fowell 
the Parliament, be left afterward to the rage of an it- 
reconcilable Enemy, leſt they fuck their hfery ſome 0- 
ther way, This again was threatning z as alſo Lying 
his hand upon his Coord when be ſpaks ir, 


And hereupon theVote of Non- Addreſſes was madg 
an Ordinance, which the Houſe would afterward 
have recalled, but were forc'd by Cremwel to keep their 


word. 
The Scorch were diſpleas'd with it, becauſe 


their Brethren the Presbyterians had Joſt a great deal 
of their Power in Englaad, and partly alſo, becauſe* 
they had ſold the King into their hands; The- King 
now publiſhed a lane Complaint to his People . 
of this hard dealing with him, which made them pity - 
him, but not yer riſ: in his behalf, 

B., Was not this, thiak you, the true time four Crom-- 
wel to take polletſion ? 

4. By no means, there were yet many Obſtacles to 
be removed ; he was not General of ahe z the 
Army was ſtill tor a Parliament 3 the City ut Londows - 
diſcontented about their Militia ; the Scers expected 
with an Army to reſcue the King; his Adjutarots- 
were Leveil:rs, and againit Monarchy, who though » 
they had helped him to bring under the Parliament, 
yet like D-gs that ate eaſily raught to fetch, and-nor 
eafily taught to render, wobld not make kim Ring ; 
ſo that Comwsl bad theſe buſiuchics following tw over» - 


come, 
3, To' 


A To oppo _ -—_ And 
Laſtly, To diffolve the preſent Parliament : em. x 
ty buſineſſes, which be could never himſelf 
to cyercome ; therefore I cannot believe he — 


wo gr King, but only ty ſerving the ſtrong 
(which was alwayes his main lee): 6 to 
proceed a fr Fortune and that would carry 
B. The I were certainly ro leſs fogl'fh 


than wicked , in deſerting thus the King, before 
7 had th? Army at a better Command than they 


A. In the beginning of 1648. the Parliament gave 
Commiſſion to pres, Earl of Pembroke (then made 
Chancellour of Oxford, regether with ſom? cf the 
DoRars there, as good Divines as heY- to gp Gs 
Univerſity ; by verve wherect they wrn 4 Cur 
' tachas were not of their Fation, and all fuch 7 

ee eandalows Miri ad Prayer-Book; as alſo 
. ſcandalous Miniſters avd Sch lars{that is,fucb 24 

ſtomarily ard without need took the Nome of Gud 
ha _— mouths,or uſcd to ſpeak wantonly,cr uſe 1he 
y of lewd Women) and for this lit I cannot 

ut commend them, 

8B Soſhallnorf ; forit is juſt ſuch another picce 
of Piety, as to wurn Men out of an Hefpito] becauſe 
they are lame: Where can a man probably learn 
Godlineis, and how to corre& his Vices better, than 
in the Univerſities erected fer that purp« ſe ? 

A. It may be the Parliament thought crtherwiſe ; 
for I have often heard the Complaints of Parents, 
that thcir Children were debauched there ro Drup- 
kenneſs, Wantonneſs, Gaming, ard other Vices, 

tro theſe : Ner is it a wonder among fo 
many- Youths, it they did not. corrupt Rag 4 
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in deſpite of their Tutors, who oftentimes were little 
Elder than themſelves 4 And therefore (I think) the 
Parliament did not much reverence the Inſtitution of 
Univerfitics, as to the bringing up of young men to 
Vertue, thuugh many of them tearn'd there to Preach, 
and became ther eby capable of preferwent and main- 
renance ; and ſome others were ſent thither by rheir 
Parents, to fave themſclves the trouble of govern- 
ing them at howe, during that time wherein Children 
are leaſt governable, Nor do I think the Parlia- 
ment car'd more for the Clergy than « ther men did : 
But certainly an Uniycrlity is an Excellent Servant 
to the Clergy, and the Clergy if it be+ not carefolly 
. lookt too, {( by their Diffenticus Dcarices, and 
by the advantage to publiſh their Difſentions) is no 
extraordinary means to divide a Kingdom into Fa- 
Qion, 

B. But —_— is no plzce in this part cf the 
Weald, where Philoſopby and other Hrmane Sciences 
are not highly valued, where can they be learned 
better, than in the Univerſities 2” 

A. Wh.t other Sciences ? Do not Divines com- 
prebend all Civil and Moral Philoſophy within their 
Divinity ? Ard 3s for Natural Philcfophy, is it not 
re.mov'd from Oxford and Cambridge, to Greſham. 
College in Loudon, ard to be learn'd out of their Qa- 
2/14- Bur we are gone from ous SubxeRt. 

B. No, we are indeed gone from the yreat buſi. 
neſs of the Kingdomye to which, if you pleaſe, ler'us 


return. 

A, The firſt Tr. ſurgeRion, or rather Tumult, was of 
the Apprentices, on the 9th of April ; bur this was not 
upon the Kinzs' Accouor, but aroſe from a cuſtemary 
Aſſembly cf them for recteation in Moor fields whence 
ſume zealous Officers of the Train'd- Bands would 
needs erive 1hem away by force, but were themſelves 
routed with Stones, ard had their Enfign taken a- 


way by the Apprentices, which they reppadedently 


756 TheYilfozy of the 
the Streets, and frighted the Lord Mayor into bis 
Houſe, where hee a Gun, called a Drake, and 
then they ſer Guazds at ſome of the Gates, and all 
the reſt of the day Childiſhly ſwagger'd up and down: 
but the next day the General marching into 
the City, quickly diſperſed them, This was a 
ſmall bu'uncls, but enoghb to let them ſee that the 
Parliament was ill-be!. ved of the le. Next, the 
Welth took Aims againſt themz there were three 
Colonels in W/ alet, 1 anghorn, Poyer, and Poxwel, who 
« had formerly doe the Parli:ment good Services, but 
now wcre cmmanded to disband, which they refus'd 
to doz ard 1th- better to _ themſelves, 
"—_— fur the King, and were about Eight Thou. 
ang, 
About the ſame time in Wales alſo was an another 
Inſurre&tion,headed by Sir Xicholas Keymiſh,and ano.. 
ther under Sir Fobw Owen ; {© that now all # ales was 
in Rebellion againſt the Parliiment: And yer all 
theſe were overcome in a Months time by Cromzl, 
and bis Officers, but not with -ut ture of Blood-ſhed 


on both ſides, 
B. I Codot much pity the loſs of thoſe men, that 


Impute to the King that which they do upon their own 


quarrel, 
A, Preſently after this, ſome of the. people of 
Savrey ſcat a Petition to the Parliament for a Perlo- 
nal Treaty betwen the King and Parliament, but 
their Meſſengers were beaten home again by-ihe Sol. 
diers that quartered about W:Aminfter 4 and then the 
Kentiſh men having a like Petition to deliver, and 
ſeeing how it was like to be receiv'd, threw it away, 
and took up Arms ; they had many Gallant Officer , 
and for General, the Ea:] of Norwich, and increas'd. 
daily by Appreatices,and old dizbanded Soldiers, inſ»- 
much. as the Parliament was glad to reſtore to the Ci- 
ty their Militia, and to keep Guards upon the Thame: 
fe ; and then Fair/ax tharch'd towards mm a 
RA 
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B, And then the Londenerr, I think, might eafily * 
and ſuddenly have Maſter'd, firſtthe Parliament, and 
next Fairfax his cightthouſand, and laſtly Cremrwwels 
Army, or at leaſt bave given the Scorch Army oppor- 
runity to march unfought to Londen, 

A, *Tis truce, bur the City was never good at ven- 
turing; nor were they, or 'the Scars, principled - 
to have a King over them, but under them. Fairfax 
marching with e'ghc thouſand againſt the R 
routed a of them at Maidflone ; another part” 
were taking in of places in K-ut farther off, and the. 
Larl of Xorwich, with the reſt came to Black- Heath, . 
and then ſent to the ( ity to ger paſſage through it, 
to joyn with. theſe which were riſen in Eſſex, under 
Sir Charles Lacas, and Sir George Liſle 5, which bein 
cenied, the greateſt part of his K-w11ſh men deſert 
tim $5 with the reſt, not above five hundred, ke crofled / 
the Thames unto the Iſle of Dogs, and fo to Bow, and 
thence to Colchefter. Fairfax having notice of this, 
croffed the Thawes at Graves-End, and overtaking 
them, beſieged them in Colcbefer : The Town had no 
defence but a Bulwark, and yet heldout, upon hope of 
the Scotch Army to rclieve them, the ſpace of two 
Months, 

Upon the news of the deleat of the Srets, they 
were forced to yield 3 the Earl of Norwich was ſent 
Prifoner to London, Sir Charles 1ucas, and Sir George 
Liſs, two Loyal and Gallant Perſons, were ' ſhot to 
Death. 1 here was alſy another JictleInſurre&ion head 
cd by the Earl of Hollavd about King flon, but quickly 
ſuppreft, and he bimſclf taken Frifoner. 

, How came the Scots to be fo ſoon diſpatcht » 

A. Meerly, as it is ſaid, for want of Condu@ 
The Army was led by Duke Hamilton, who waz'then- 
{et at liberty, when Pendewnts Caſtle, where he was» 


' Priſoner was taken by the Parliament : He emrrd 


1 nglaud with Horſe and Foot 10000, to which came 
aboye z 009. Engiilh Royaliſt, CRE ng Cw 
mo} / 
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wel marched out of Wales, with Horſe and Foot 
11000, and near to Preflon in Lancaſbire, in leſs than 
two bours, defeated »hem z and the caule of it is ſaid 
to be that the Scorch Army was fo crdered, as they 
could not all come to the Fight, nor 4clieve their 
Fellows : After the Defeat they had no way to fly 
but farther into Exgland, fo that in the purſuit they 
were almoſt all raken, and loſt all that an could 
loſe, for the few that got home, did nct all bri 
home their Swords, Duke Hamilton was taken, an 
not long after ſent to Londow, but Cromwel marched 
to Edenburrough, and there, by the help of. the Fa- 
Qion which was contrary to Hamilton's, he made ſure 
not to be hindred in his Deſigns, the firit whereof was 
to take away the King's life by the hand cf the Par- 
liament : whileſt theſe things paſſed in the Netth, 
the Parliament” (Commwvel being away) came to it 
ſelf, and recalling their Vete ot Xon- Addreſſes, ſenr 
to the King rew Propohtiors, ſemewhats but not 
much eafier than the former, ard upon: the King's 
Anlwer to them, they ſent Committioners to treat 
with him at Neaport in the Ifle of Wight, where they 
ſo long dodged with him about Trifles, that Cromwel 
was come tu Londen before they had done, to the Kings 
deſtruttion,for the Army was row whe lly at theDevo- 
tion of Cromwel, who {:t the Adjurtarors on work to 
make a Remonltrance to the Houſe of Cemmons z 
wherein th uire: 1, That the King be broughe 
to Juſtice, 2. That the Prince, and Doke «f nk 
be ſummon'd to appear at a day appointed, and pr 
ceeded with, acccroing as they ſhuuld give ſarisfadt i» 
on. 3. That the Parliament ſertle the future Go- 
vernment, and fect a reaſonable ptriod ro their cwn 
firting, and make certain turure Parliaments Annval; 
or Biennial, 4, That a competent number of the 
Kings chief Inſtruments be executed ; and tis to bz » 
done both by the Houſe of Commons, and by a Ge-+ 
noral . agreement. of. the. people, reſtified by rheir 
Sub» 
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$ tions Nor did they ſtay for an Anſwer, but 

preſently ſet a Guard of Soldiers at the Parliament 

Houſe Door, and other Soldiets in Wefminfer-Hall, 

ſuffering none to go into the Houſe, but ſuch as would 

ſerve their turns; all others were frighted 

or made Priſoners, and ſome upon divers _—_— 

7 6 pes About ninety of them,becauſe they had re- 
to vote againſtake Scots; and others becauſe they 

had voted againſt the Vote of Non- Addreſſes ; and the 

reſt were a Houſe for Cromwel, The Phanatichs al- 

ſo in the Ciry being countenanced by the Army, pack 

a new Common- Council, whereof any forty was to 

be above the Mayor, their firſt work was td 

frame a Petition for Juſtice againſt 

which Tichbowre the Mayor ( 

in the Regicide) delivered to 

At the 


ry 

B, This isa piece of Law that I underſtood not 
before, that when many men ſwear fingly, they may 
hen they are Allembled(if hey pleaſe) ablolye thew- 
<lves. 

A, The Ordinance being drawn up, was brought 
into the Houſe, where after three rial Readings, 
it was Voted, That the Lords and Commons of Eng- 
land Aſſembled in Parliament, do declare, That L 
the Fundamental Laws of the Revim, it is Treaſon 
'n the of England 1 levy Har Rye Pas- 
lament : And this Vote was ſ:nt up to , 
and they denying their conſent, 'the Commons in 
Anger made another Vote, That al Mernibers of 
Commintees ſhould proceed and a4 in ary Gans 
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whether the Lords concurr'd or no, and that the Prople, 
wander God, are the Original of all juſt Power, and 
that the Houſe of Commons have the Supreme” Power of 
the Nation ; and that mo the Hoſe of Commons 
Enattid, is Law. All this paſled nemine contradi. 
centre, 
B. Theſe Propdfitions fight not only againſt a K 
Qull chOKing Ge World? 
dogs man on'tz buryer I believe, 
_ GY the Original of all Laws was in the 
People, 

Bur the People, for them and their heirs, by 
conſent and Onths, have long ago put the Supreme 
Power of the Nation into the hands of their Kings, for 
them and their Heirs ; and conſequently into the 
hands of this King, their known and lawful heir, 

= But does not the Parliament repreſent the Peo- 

? 

" Yes, to ſome 23 to put up Perjrions 
ro the King when have Jeave, and are griev's ; 
but not to make a grievance ofthe Power : Be- 
fides, the Parliament never repreſents 
when the calls rhem 7 Is ir robe 
he calls a Par t to depoſe himſelf > P 


Rively to the Pariliamevr, had not theſe men repre- 
ſented the whole Nation ? 
B. Yes, no doubt, 
A. Do you think the Parliament would have 
it reaſonable to bz called to an account by this Re- 
eſentative ? 
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f the Charge againſt the King ; in ſubſtance thi 
That mot content with the ens his rotor 
fors pon the freedoms of the Prople, be 'd to 
ja 1p a Trrannical Power ; and 18 that end, raty'd: 


{.ners whom any twenty had. power to try the 
King and proceed to Sentence, according to the Me+ 
;it of the Jauſe, and ce it ſpeedily executed, The 
Commithoners met on Saturday , Fanmaty 20, in 


King was requir'd _—__ 
vas again a denyal of 'their Authority: 

Laitly, met agaid, Founery 37. where the 
King then defir'd tv be heard before the Lords: amd: 
Commons in the Painted Chamber ;, and! promifing 
ater that” ro abide the r of the Court; th= 
ao res Ay — 
and'then returning, cauſed rheKing again to be brought: 
to the Bar, and eld king, rharelonte gragarty _= 

& 
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bur another denyal of rhe Courts Juriſdition 3 and 
that if yg more ro ſay, rhey would proceed to 
Judgment : Then the King anſwering, that he had no 
more to Sth the Prefident began a 

tion of = — + 
cing the Examp many Kings kill'd or 
wicked Parliaments, echoed Modern, in Eng- 
land, Scnland, and other parts of the World : All 
which he endeavoured to juſtive from this only m_ 
ciple, that the People have the —_— Power, and 
the Parliament is the People -- ended, 
the Sentence of Death —_— yo vIgs 
Tueſday after, Fannary the 30. execured at the 
of his own Palace of White-Hal, He that can de- 
light in reading how villanouſly he was vſcd by the 
Souldiers, between the Sentence and Execution, may 
go to the Chronicle it ſelf, in which he ſhall ſee what 
courage, patience, wiſdom, and neſs was in this 
Prince, whom in their Charge the Members of that 
Ton Parliament tyled Traytor, Tyranr, and Mur- 


King being dead, the ſame d made an 
A& 25 Parliament , That whereas ence; 
might be made to the Crows, &c, is 6 Exalted by by 
preſent Parliament, and Authority "= T3 
no Perſon ſhall preſume to declare, proc publiſh 
or any way promote Charles Stuart, Son 
lates King of England, commonly caled Prince ” Tha 
ry —W Perſon, to be King of England and Ire 
Cc 
B. Seeing the King was dead, and-hir Succeflon 
barr'd, by Ns declar'd w— was the Pe: 


malncaia's ? 
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'd i Democracy, athe ; b for 
—_—_ pra made an AR, Thar _ + Joe Mem- 


bers who were ſecluded for oppcfing the Vote of Non- 
Addreſſes, ſhould ever be re-admitted : And theſe 
were commonly called the Secluded Members, and 
the reſt were by ſome ſtyled a Parliament, and by 
others a Rump. 

I think you need not now have a Catalogue either 
of the Vices, or of the Crimes, or of the Follies of 
the _ part of them that compoſed the Long - 
Parliament, than which greater cannot be in the 
world : What greater Vices than Irreligion, Hypo- 
crifie, Avarice, and Cruelty, which have appeared 
ſo eminently ia the ations of Preszbyteriaw Members, 
and Prezbyterian Miniſters > What greater Crimes 
than Bla , and killing Gods Anointed, which 
was done by the hands of the Ind:pradents, but by the 
folly and brſt Treaſon of the Pretbyterians, who be- 
trayed and ſold him to his Murderers ? Nor was it 2 
little folly in the Lords, not to ſee that by the taking 
away of the Kings Power, they loſt withall their own 
Priviledges ; or to think themſe)ves either for num- 
.þer or judgment any way a conſiderable affiſtance ro 
the Houſe of Commons: And for theſe men who 
had skill in the Laws, it was no great fign of under- 
ſtanding, not to perceive that the Laws of the Land 
were made by the King, to oblige his — to 
Peace and Juſtice, and not to oblige bimſelf thar 
made them : Eaſtly, and generally, all men are Fools 
which pull down any thing which does them good, 
before they have ſer up ſomething better in irs place : 
He that would ſet up Democracy with an Army, ſhould 
have an Army to maintain it ; but theſe men did it, 
when thoſe men had the Army that were refoly'd to 

ull ir down. To theſe follies, I might add the fol- 
ies of thoſe five men, which out of their reading of 
Tully, Seneca, and other Antimonerchicks, think them- 
ſelves ſufficient Politicks, and ſhew their diſcontents 
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-when they are not called ro the t of the 
State, and turn frem one fide to the 
xy negle& they fancy fromthe King, or his Enemies, 


A, OU have (cen the T.ump in 
they beliey'd) of tie 2upreme 


their Servant, thovgh Cromwel though 
ſerving them diligently for tke advancement of bis 
own purpcſe z I am now therefore to ſhew you ther 


B, Tell me firſt, how this kind of Government, un- 
der the Rumpor Relick of a Houſe of Commons, is 
to becall'd, 

4. 'Tis doubtleſs an 0ligarchy ; for the Supreme Ar- 
thority muſt needs be in one man, or in morcy if in one, 


a © a -— 


or in fewer than all 4 when in all, it is Democracy; 
for every man may enter into the Afſembly which 
makes the Soverzizn Court, which they could net 
do hirez It is therefore manifeſt, the Avthoriry 
was in a few, and conſequently the State was 3n Oh 
archy, 

4 bs it not impoſſible for a people to be well 
Governed , that are tov obey more Malters than 
one ? 

A. Both the Rumy, and all other Soveraign Aſſem. 
blies, if they have but one Voice, though they be 
many Men, yet are they but one Pctſon ; for con- 
trary Cemmands cannot confiſt in one and the ſane 
Voice, which is the Voice of the greateſt part; 70d 
therefore they might govern well enough, if they had 
honeRy and wit enough, 

The firſt AR of the Rum», was the Excluſion of 
thoſe Members of the Houſe of Commons - which 
kad beers formerly kept out by Violence, for 
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curing of an Ordinance for the King's Tryal ; fer 
theſe men had appear'd againſt rhe * Ordinance -of 
Non- Addrefles, and to be excluded, be- 
cauſe they might elſe be an Impediment to their fue 


B., Was it not rather, becauſe in the 'Awhority 
of few, they rhought the fewer the berter, © both in 
regard cf their ſhares, and alfo of a nearer 'S> 
proach in eycry one of them to the Dignity of a 


ing ? 

p; Yes certainly, that was their Principal End. 

B. When theſz were put out, why did not the 
Counties and Burroughs - chuſe others in their Pla- 
ces ? 

A, They could not do that without Order from 
the Houſe : After this, they conſtituted a Council 
of forty perſons, which they rermed a Council of State 
whoſe Ofhce was to execute what the Rumpy ſhould 
command, 

B, When there was neither King, ner Houſe of 
Lords, they ccu'd nor call themſelves a Porliament 
for a Parliament is a meeting «f the Kirg. Lords ard 
Commons, to confer tcg*ther abuurt X; Bufinefics 
of the Common- Wealth : With whom did the Rump 
confer ? 

A. Men may give to their Aſſembly what Name 
they pleaſe, what fignification forever fuch Name 
might forme'ly bave had, and the Rump took thz 
Name of Parliament, as moſt ſuitable to their pur- 
poſe z and ſuch a Name, as being Venerable a- 
mong the pecple fur wany hungred years, had coun- 
tenanced and fweerened Subfidies, and other Levies 
of Money, otherwiſe very unpleaſant to the SubjeR : 
They took allo atterwards another name, which 
Cufiedss Libetatis Anglia, which Title they uf 
wy in their Writs ifluirg out of the Courts of Ju- 

e? 
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B, 1do not ſee how a SubjeR that is tyed to the 
Laws, can have more liberty in one form of Govern- 
ment than another. 

A. Howſoever to the people that underftand by Li. 


berty, nothing but leave to do what they liſt, it was a 
Title not un 


Their next work was to ſet forth a publick Declara. 
tion that they were fully reſolved to maintain the 
Fundamental Laws of the Nation, as to the ras 
tion of the Lives, Liberties, and of the 


le. 
of What did they mean by theFundamental Laws of 
the Nation ? 

A. Nothing but to abuſe the people z for the only 
Fundamental in every Common-Wealth, is to 
hy Laws frcm time to time, which be ſhall 
| , to whom the le have given the Supreme 
Power : How likely then are they to uphold the Fun. 
damental Laws, that had murdered him, who was by 
themſc}ves ſo often acknowledged their lawfub Sove- 
raign : Beſides, at the ſame time that this Declaration 
cameferth, they were erecting the High Cowt of 
' Juſtice, which took away the lives of Duke Hamil. 
108, the Farl cf Holland, and the Lord Capel; 
whatſoever they meant by a Fundamental Law, the 
EreQing cf this Court was a breach of it, as be- 
ing warranted by no former Law, cr Example in Eng- 
land, 

At the ſame time alſo they levied Taxes by Sold} 
ers, and permitted Free Qarter to them; and did 
many other Aions. which if the King had done, they 
would have faid had deen done 3 inſt rhe Liberty and 
Propriety cf the SubjeR, 

B. What filly things are the common fort of pev- 
ple, to be cozen'd as they were ſo grolly ? 

A, What fort of people, as to this niatter, arr 
not of the common ſort > the craftieſt Knaves of all 
the Rump were no wiſer than the reſt-whom o 

cozen's; 
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he br py ew odd vations that the 
rn- me s which they impos" the general» - 

ty, were juſt and reaſonable ; eff ne. 
Li- | Haranguers, and ſuch as pretended to : for 
$A 


ra. | a+ were Cicire, Senrca, Cato, other Polititians of 
the | R'me, and driferte of drbews, who ſpake of Ki 

ras | as Wolves, and other rayenous Beaſts > You may per- 
the 


the duty he owes 19 his ( r, and what right he 
s of pronto Natural Wit : But it is 

otherwile ; for it is a Science, and built upon ſure and 
nly | clear Principles, and to be Jearn'd by deep and carefyl 

ſtudy, or from Maſters that have ſtudied it : 
jall And who was there in the Parliament, or in the Nati- 
me | cn, that could find out thoſe evident Principles, and 
un. | derive from thence the necefiary Rules of uſtic 


1; | ran Miniſters, thro tall the whole War, inſtiga- 
the |} ted the people againit the King 3 {> did alſo Indeperts 
be- & dat, and other Fanaick Minifttcrs : The re contert. 
me- | 1ed with their Livings, preached in their Pariſhes 

points of Controverhie, to Religion impertinert, but 

1dj- I to the breach of © harity, among themlelves, very effe< 

did | Qual; cr elſe Eloquent things, which the people cj- 

they | ther underſtood nor, or thought themſclves not con- 

and Þ <<rn'd in 2 But this ſort of Preachers, as they dil little 

fo they did little hurt 3 the miſchicf proceeded 

peo »holly from the Prochyucrion Preachers, who by a long 

a&tis'd Hiſtrionick Faculty, preached up the Rebel- 

are & fon powerfully, 

all 5. To vhaterd? 

they |} £<- To the cad, that the Bo becoming populzr, 
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the Church might be ſo roo, and govern'd by an Af 
ſembly ; add conſequently (as they rhought)ſceing Po- 
liticks are ſubſervient to Religion, they might 

and th ſatishe their coverous humour with 

and alf» malice w:th Power to undo all men thit 
admir'd not their Wiſdom, Y ous calling the people filly 
things, cblizg'd me by this digreſſion to ſhew you, that 
it is not want of Wit, but want of the Science of Ju. 
ſtice that broughe them into theſe troubles. Perſwade, 
if you TIE has made his Fortune, or 
made it er, or an loquent Orator, or a raviſhing 
Poer, of fubell Lawyer, or but a good hunter, or a 
cunning Gameſter, that he has not a good Wit ; and 
yer there were of all theſe a wn Bev as to be 
deceived by the Rump. They wan not 

knowledg of the Cauſes, and grounds 
perſon hasa r to govern, and hevell tn 


among themſelves, 

B, Let us return, if you pleaſe, to the proceeding 
of the Rump, 

A. Inthe reſt of the year, they voted a new St 
the Coyn of this Nation : They conſfiderc4 alſo ct A 
gents to be ſent into Foreign Parts 3 and —_ ; 
receiv'd Applauſe from the Army for their work de 
by the High Court of Juſtice, and incouragement 
extend the ſame farther, they perfeRed the ſaid Hig 
Court of Juſtice, in which were tryed Duke Hams 
the Earl of Hollapd, the Lord Capel, the Earl of Xs 
wich, and Sir Fobw Owen, wherect (as I mention'd 
fore) the firſt three were beheaded, This affrighted di 
iers of the Kings Party out of the Land, for not cel 
they, but all that had Arms for the King, were : 
that time in very great danger of their lives : for it 
pur to the queſtion by the Army at a Council of W 
whether they ſhould be all Maſhacred or noy w 
the Xo's carricd it but by two Voices, Laſtly, Mw 
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24. they put the Mayor of Londos out of his Office 
fincd him two thouſand pound, disfranchiſcd him, and 
fewer, for refaling to proclaim the AR for aolihing 
Tower, tor to im or aboliſhi 

of the Kingly og nd thus ended the year 1648. 
and the thly Faſt, God having granted that which 
they faſted for,the death of the King,and the poſſe (ion 
his Inheritance, By theſe their Proceedings, they had 
already loſt the hearts of the generality of the people, 
and had nothing to truſt to but the Army, which was 
not in their power, but in Cromwel's, who never fail'd, 
when there was occaſion, to put them upon all, Ex- 
ploits that might make then odious to the people, in 
order to his future diflolving them, whenſoever it 
ſheuld conduce to his ends. In the beginning of 1649. 
the Scors diſcontented with the proceedings of the 


R | the late K to le 

+ aq et agland, ” The briſ 
Rebels, for want of timely reſiſtance gramgery, non 
were grown terrible z and the Engliſh Army at X 
infeed by the Adjutators, to caſt about, how 
to ſhare the Land among the Godly, meaning them- 
ſelves, and ſuch others as they pleas'd,who were there- 
fore call'd Levellers : Alſo the Rump, for the preſent, 
were not very well provided of Money ; and hereicre 
the firſt thing they did, was the laying of a Tax upon 
the le, of ninety thouſand now. a Month, for 
the maintenance of the Army, 

B Was it not one of their Quarrels with the King, 
that he had levied Money without the conſent of the 
people in Parliament > 

4, You may ſee by this what reaſon the Rump hadg 
to call it ſelf a Parliament ; for the Taxcs impoled by 
Parliament, were always underſtocd to be by the peo- 
ples conſent, and conlequently legal. 

To appeaſe the Scots, dey Foe Meſſengess with 
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flattering Letters, to keep them ſrom ingaging tor the 


prelent King z bur in vain, for they would hear no- 
H i 


2 thing 
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thing from a Houſe of Commons (as they call'd it) 
ofminfer,without 2 King,and Lords: But they ſent 
Commiſſioners to the King, to let him knw what rhey 
weredoing for him, for they were refoly'd to raiſe an 
Aruy of ſeventeen t Foot, and (ix thouſand 
Horſe for themſelves. To relieve Ireland, the Rump 
had reſolv'd to ſend eleven w_—_ thicher out of 
the Army here in Englaad. This ha well for 
Regiment os —_ care. Godin 
many, a the major part, fioding 
that inſtead of d{vi the Land at bome,they were to 
venture- their Lives in «land, flatly to go; 
and one Regiment having caſhier'd their Colonel a. 
bout Salisbwry, was marching to joyn with three Re. 
(OLE the ſawe reſolution y but borh the 
al, and Cromwel, falling upon them at Bur ford, 
urterly defeated them, and ſoon after reduced the 
whole Army to their obedience. And thus another 
of the Impediments to Cromiwel's Advancement was 
ſoon remov*'d. Thus done, they came to Oxford, and 
thence to Londew ;, and at Oxford, both the General, 
and Cromwel were made DuQors of the Civil Law; 
and at london teaſted and preſented by the City. 

B. Were they not firſt made Maſters, then D ors? 

A. They had made themſclves Maſters already, both 
of the Laws, and Parliament. The Army was es 
obedient, the Rump ſent over thoſe eleven Regi- 
ments into Ireland, under the Command of Door 
Cromwe!, Entitule!, Governour of that Kingdum, the 
Lord Fairfax being ſtill General of all the Forces, both 
hcre and there, 

The Marqueſs, now Duke of Ormend, was the 
Kings Lieutenant of Ir:land ; and the Rebels had 
-made a Confederacy among themſelves, and thoſe 
Confederates had made a kind of League with th: 
Licutenant, wherein they agreed upon liberty given 
them in the exerciſe of their Religion, to be faithful 
ro, and afſiit the King, To thee alſo were joyned 
=. {ome 
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ſome Forces railed by the Earls of Cafflebaven, and 
Clanriceard, and my Lord Inchequin, fo that they 
were the greateſt United Strength in the Ifland z bur 
there were among them a great many other Papi 
that would by no means fubje& themſelves to Prote. 
fant, and theſe were called the Xwncio's Party, as 
the other were called the Confederate Party, Theſe 


my Lord of Ormend, in 
abſo i Rthort 


Auguf# the ſecond, 
by a Salley out of Dublin, which they were 
Within a few days after arriv'd Cromwel, who wi 
extragrdinary diligence, and borrid Executions, in 
leſs than a Twelve-monrth that he ſtaid there, ſubdued, 
in a manner, the whole ge on or 
exterminared a them, and his 
Son-in-law oe thdne the reſt : Bur —_y 
there (before the buſineſs was quite done)” of the 
P This was one ſtep more towards CromweP's 
Exaltation to the Throne, 
B, What a a Yar 
3 to 


_- 
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to by the Learning of the Romans, as well as England 
was Ly the Learning cf the Presbyterians Clergy ? 

A, In the latter end of the preceeding year, the 
King was come from Paris to the Hague, and thortly 
after came thither from the Rump, their Agent Do- 
riflans, DoRer of the Civil Law, who had been 
imployed in the drawing of the Charge againſt the 
hte King : But the firſt night he came, as he was at 
Supper, a Company of Cavaliers, near a dozen, en- 
tred his Chamber, Fiil'd him, and got away, Not 
long atter -Ifo, their Agert at Madrid, one Aſcham, 
that bad written in defence of is Maſters, was ki!l'd 
in the fame manner, About this tirecame out two 
Books; one written by Salmaſrus, a Pre:byterian, 4» 
»2inſt the Murder of the King z ancther written 

y Milton, an Independent in Eug'and, in Anſwer 
tO it, | 

B, I hays ſeen them both ; they are very gocd Las 
ti-cb ih ard hardly to ve jucged which is better; 
ar d butbevery ilreaſoning, ard hard!y to be judged 
which is worſt : like two Declamations Pro and 
tor Exerciſe in a Rhetorick School, by one 
the Came man : $0 like is a Pre:bjterian to an Indepon- 
dent. \ 

A, In this year the Rump did not much at home, 
ſave that in the beginning they made England a Free 
Hon, 28 A& that runs thus, Be it EnaFrd and 
Declared by this preſemt Parliament, aud by the Amthorit) 
thereof, Thas the people \ hw and all the Dr 
minions and Territories therewnio belonging, are and 
ſhall be, aud ave berthy conflirmted, made, and declared 
Common-wealth, and Free State, &c, 

B, What did they mean by a Free Se. 
mon-wealth > were the no longer to be ſubj 
to Laws ? They could oe Tai that : for the Paz; 
ment acant to Goyern them by their own I aws, and 

uniſh ſuch as broke them, Did they mean that Eng- 


ſhould not be ſubjeR to any ep thts 
O- 
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id they mean then ? 
A. They meant that neither this King, nor any King, 
nor any fingle perſon, but only that they themſ-lves 
would be the Peoples Maſters ; and would have fer ir 
down in thoſe plain words, it the people could have 
been cozen'd with words intelligible as - eafily as with 
words not intelligible, 

After this wy gave one another m— and Eſtates 
out of the Lands and Goods of the Loyal Party,They 
EnaQted alſo an Engagement to be taken by every 
man, in theſe words, Tow ſhall promiſe to be true aud 


faithflul ro the Common- wealth of England, as it & now 


efabliſbed, without King or Howe of Lords.” 
baniſhed alſo trom within 20 Miles of Iondow 
all the Party, torbidding every one of them ro de- 
part more than five wiles from his dwelling houſe, 
B. They mcant per haps to kave them ready, it need 
were,for a Maſſacze:But what didtheScors in this time 2 
4. They were conkidering of- the Officers of the Ar- 
my which they were levying for the King, how they 
might exclude from Command all ſuch as had loyally 
ſerv'd his now Majeſty's Father, and all Independents, 
and all ſuch as commanded in Duke Hamilton's Army: 
And theſe were the main things which paſſed this year. 
The Marqueſs of Montreſs, that had in the year 
r645, with a few men,and in a little rime,done thin 
almoſt incredible againſt the Jate King's Enemies tn 
Scatland, landed now again in the beginning of the 
year 1650. inthe North of Scatland, with Commiſli+ 
on from the preſent King, hoping to-do him as good 
ſervice as he bad formerly done his Father ; bur the 
caſe was alter'd, for the Scotch Forces were then in 
England, in the ſervice of the Parliament z whercas 
now were in Scotland, and many more (for their 
intended Invaſion) newly rais'd : Beſides, the Soul. 
dicrs ER BIR over were few, - 
4 x 
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Forreigners ; nor did the High-landerr come in to him, 
as he expeRed, inſomuch as he was ſoon defcared, and 


ſhortly afret taken ; and (with more rp rome uf 
than revongh rcquir'd) Executed by the comin 
ar Ediuborengh, May the 2d, 

B. What good could the King expeR@ from joini 
with theſe men, who, during the _ diſcover” 
ſ much malice to him in one of his SubjeRs ? 

4. No doubt (their Church-men being then preya- 
I-nt) they would bave done as much to this King, as 
the Ewgliſh Parliament had done to his Father, it they 
could have gotten by ir that which they fooliſhly 
aſpir'd to, the Government of the Nation z I do not 
b-lieve that the Independents were worſe than the Pres. 
m_ both the one and the other were refoly'd to 

eltroy whatſoever ſhould ſtand in the way to their 
Ambition : bur neceſſity made the King paſs over 
both this and many other Indignities from them, ra- 
ther than ſufer the purſuit of his in Ewgland 
to cool, and be little better than ſhed, 

B, Indeed, I believe the Ki to be- 

Be. 
bt 


come an old Debt, wiil hardly ever be recover'd : 
fides, the King was ſure,where-ever the Vie 
ed, he could nothing in the War but E 


A. Abour the time death, which was 
in May, Cromwel was yet in Ir and his work 
unfiniſhed ; but finding, or _ advertis'd, 
that his preſence in the Exped a- 


now 
jy wh ergy ag red e ro bis - 
e- Rump, to know their » concerning 
x turn 2 But for all that, he knew, or thought it was 
n -t neceſſary pe rnb be bur came away 
and arriv'd at the Gxrh of Fame following, and 
was welcom'd by the Rump. Now had G Fair. 
fas (who was truly what he to be, a Pres. 
byeerian) _ Carechis'd by the Prerthyter ian Mi. 


thren in Sled ; nor did the Rump, 
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about to reQibe his Conſcience in 


Fit 
: 
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; which was another ſtep to the Soveraign 
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yer well 
the Scorr and him : for he had 
ondirions, as the late K had yielded to in the Ifle 
of Wight ; yet they had ft11 fomewhat to add, till rhe 
-_ enduring no more, departed from them towards 
t Nort 


itt 


* 


ſhonld fave refus'd. In tne, agreed, bur would 
not Tuffer the King, or ary Royaliſt, to haye Com- - 
mand inthe Army, 

B, The ſum of a'l is, the King was their Priſoner,” 

£ Rs then ba ylcoemcr per br 
Fcas, them, he no Qt 
people of Scorland,: but againſt the Party 
that had brought in the King, to the d e of the 
Peace between the rwo Natrons z and that he was wil- 
ling by Conference to give and receive fatizfaftion, or ' 
to decide the Juſtice of the. Cauſe by Batre]: To 
which the Scvrs anſwering, declare, That they will not + 
profecure the Kings Intereſt, before and without his + 
acknowledgment of the fins of his Houſe, and his for- 
= ways 3 and fatisfaQtion given to coy u__ in 

k e is, whether t ent 
au Eos. ny x he here, as his Father 
was in the hands of the Presbyterians of Exgland, 

B. Prechyterians are every where the Game ; =_ 
would fain be abſolute Governours of all they conve 
with, and have nothing to plead for it ; bt that where * 
they reign, "tis Ged char reigns, and no- where elſe, 

5 . Pur +? 


ouſe Thongs k had 
is H 

Cn NOR 

any mans fins but his owa. 

A. _— cngs.} ns ro that the Church 

requir'd, the app rs IIS 2s. 


= Fromm 
wr Satan why wes; == 


ſcarce in _—_— 
retir'd 4 8 Dube deſi 


TIO IE ito og 6 ve cg 
which this Genera T nodes Þ much 
niked for Condu, had brought bis Army to, that 
al Glories had ended in ſhame and puniſhment, if 
Fortune's, and the faults of his E had not re- 
6 Hev'd him : for as he retir'd, the Scors 'd him 
cloſe all the way. ri!l _ amile "xlahecngh your 
isagidge cf Hills, that from beyond goes 
af, 1a. the Seca, and crofles the way between 
Dunbar and Barwick, at a Village called. Copperſpeith 
where the paſſage is fo dificult, that if the Scoes had 
ſent timely thicker a very few men ta it, Ay 

bþ could never have paſſed : for LIN kept 
Hills, and needed not have fought, but upon great 
| 26vantage, and were almoſt rwa to one, Cromwel's 
f Army was at the. Foot of thaſe Hills, on the North 
; kde; and there was a great Ditch, or Channel of a 
| Torrent, between the Hills and it 3 fo. that he could 
| never have got home by Land, nor withour utter xvine 

: 


of the Army attempted to hi it, nor have ſtayed 
| where he was tor want of proviſions. Now R__—_ 
. knowing the. Paſs was free, and commanding 
Party of Hurſe ard Foot to Pang it, it was Io fo 


for the $cois to les them g9y brag'd they 
had jmpourded, cr elſe iy rg no efore with 
the beſt of their Horſe charged the Engliſh, and made 


| them art firſt ro rink a lies bur the _- Foot co- 
410g on, the Seats WETE put to Blight, ; the ens 
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their- Hozſe hindred the Foot from 1 
therefore fled, as did a)fo the reſt of their Horſe. i 


were got 

B, Fs. ito / hapon wel forte King, for had 
the Scors been IIS 
rod here would have Joiners again, and the King 


been in the ſame condition his F IE 
caſtle, in the hands of rhe Scoriſh pan] is 
ſuir of this Victory, the E wglſh at laſt Cds yt 
Scots to a pretty good habi of obedience for the Kivg, 
whenſoever be Dead recover his Right, + 
Wi. In purſuit of this Viory the Ewgliſh marched 
» quitred by the Scors, fortified Leith, 
and took fn l the ſtrength and Caſtles they thoughe 
fit on this fide the Frith, which now was become the 
Bounds betwixt the two Nations;and the Scotch Eccle- 
fiaſticks began to know themſelyes better, and reſolved 
in their new Army, which they meant ro raiſe, to ad- 
mir ſome of the Royaliſts into Command 7: Cromwel 
from Edi march'd towards Sterling to provoke 
the Enemy to fight, bur finding danger in it, returned 
to Edinborrough, and befi the Caſtle :: In the 


_ _ ſent a Ks the Weſt of Scotland 
to ſuppreſs Strangbam 2 Presbyre- 
rians, that Gd Satoh levying of nn their new 


Army. And in the ſame time the Scores Crowned the - 
King at Schowe. 

The reſt of this year waxſpent in Scotland; on Com- 
wel's part"in raking of F *alaterengh-Cabe, and in 
attempts to paſs the Frith, or any ways th get 0- 
ver to the Scarifh Forces ; and on the Scars part, in 
baftening their Leyies for the North, - . B, « 
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B, What did the Rump at home during this time > 
A. They voted Liberty of Conſcience to the SeQta- 
ries ; G__ pluckt out the _ of tery, 
which c in a ſevere impoſing of odd Opinlons 
the people, impertinent to Religion, but con- 
ducing to- the advancement of the power of the Pres- 
byrerian Miniſters. Alſo they levyed more Souldiers, 
and gave the Command of them to Harriſew, now 
made Major General, a Fifth Monarchy man 3 and of 
th: ſe Souidiers, two Regiments of Horſe and one of 
Foot were raiſed by the F iſth-monarcby-men, and 0- 
ther SeQaries, in thankfulnefs. for this their Liberty 
from the Presbyterian Tyranny, Allo they pull'd down 
the lare Kings Statue in the Exchange,and in the place 
' where it ſtood cauſed to be written theſe words, Exit- 
Tyrann ws whimas, &c, 
B, \\ hat good did that do them + and why did they 
not pull down the Statues of all the reſt ot the Kings ? 
f, What account can be giyen of ations that pro- 
ceed not from-Reaſon, but {pight and fuch like paſſi- 
ons > Beſides this, they received Ambaſſadors from Por. 
tage] and Spain, acknowledging their Power : And 
in the very end of the Year, . pared an Ambaſ- 
- GCador to the Netherlands, _ to offer them friend ſhip z / 


All rhcy did belides, was perſccuting and executing 


of R 
In the beginning of the Year 1651, General Dean 
arrived in z and-on the 11th of April the 


Scoriſh Parliament aſſembled, and made certain Ads 
in order to a berrer unicing of themſclves, and better 
obedience to the King, who was now at Sterling with 
the Scotiſh Forces he expeing more now in le. 
vying. Oon-wel from Edinborowgh went divers times 
ro Sterling, to provoke them to fight : There was no 
Ford there to palvover his men : Atlaſt, Boats being 
come from Londew and Newcaſtle, Colonel Over tow 
(though it were Jong firſt, for it was now Fuly) tran- 
{ported 1490 Foot of his own, blades another Regi- 

mc! 
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ment of Foot and f ur T of Horſe, and intrenche 
bimſelf at Nerrb- Ferry on the other (ide, and before 
any help could come from Sterling Major General 
Lambert alſo was got over with as many mores by 
this time Sir Fob Arown was come to them 
with 45 00 men, whom the Engliſh there defeated, kill. 
ing about 2000, and Priſuncrs 1600, This 
done, and as much more of the Army tranſported as 
was thought fit, Cromwel comes before St. Fobnflon's 
from whence the Scoriſb- Parliament, upon news of 

is p the Ivith, was removed to Duude) and 
ſummons 1t ; and the ſame day had news brought him, 
that the King was marchirg tromSter img towards E ug- 
land, which was trve ; but notwirhſtanding the King 
was three days march befcre him, he ref Ived to have 
the Town beture he followed him, and. accordingly 
had it the next day by ſurrender, 

B, V hat hopes had the King in coming into-# 

land. ha xm and behind him _—_—_ 


need had ro ſtay 
EEE. 
no \ r ves 3 at 
they might have turn'd them out of the Houſe. : 
A, This they did not, but on the centrary permit. 
red the recruiting of Cremwel's Army, and the raifing 
of men to the Country frum coming in to the 
King. The King began his march'from Sterbug the 
laſt of Faly, and 4ag. 22. came to Worceſter, by the 
way of Carhifle, with. a weary Anvy, of about iyonny 
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whom Cremwel followed, and joining with the new 
Levies, environ'd Worceſter with 40900, and on the 
third of September utterly defeated the Kings Army : 
Here Duke Hamilton, brother of bim that was behea- 
ded, was lain, 
B. What became of the King ? 
4. Night coming on before t 


IIS ſhur ry 
ates . 

ter, and have a ſhare of the Booty: The King 
morning got intoWarwicksbire, 25 Mile: fromWo cefer, 
and there lay diſguſcd a while, and afterwards wene 
up and down in great danger of being diſcovered, till 
at laſt he got over into Frence from Brighthemp/tead in 


B. When Cronrwel was gone what was farther done 
in Scotland ? 


there with 5000 took Ster 
and Dunder 
+ becauſe it reliſted 


| 


trouble of the Rump was to reſolve what they ſhor 'd 
do with it, at lalt they reſolved ro Unite and Incur- 
perate it into a Common- wealth with Ewglaud and 
hreland, and to that end ſent thither St. Fobns, Vane, 
and other Commiſhoners, to offer them this Union 
by publick Declaration, apd to warn them to chule 
their Deputics of Shires, and Burgeſles of Towns, 
ard ſend them to Weftmirfter, BR, This 
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B, This was a great favour, 

Fn ray» Femmes hpmn the Scots, 
the Mi r Prethyterians re 

fuſed : te Mine —_—_ way the Lov of 

Money for the payment of the Engl: 

to comply with the Declaration of Emgliſh Commiſſio- 

ners they ab(olutely forbad. 

B. Methinks this contributing to the pay of theirCon- 

was ſome mark of Servitude, where en 
into the Union made them free, and gave them 
Priviledge with the Engb/b, 

4. cauſe why they refuſed the rendered 
by the Preszhyterians themſelves, was this, | That it drew 
with it a ſubordination of. the . Church to the. Civil 
Seate in the things of Chriſt. 

B. This is a n-right Declaration to all Kings 
and Common-wealths ia general, that a Preihyteview 
Miniſter will be a true SubjeR ro none of them in. the 
things of Chriſt, which things what they are they will 
be ] themſelves : what then have we gotten 
our Deliverance from the Popes Tyranny, if 
pretty men ſucceed in the place of it, that having no- 
thing ia ther that can be beneficial to the P 
except their filence > for their Learning, it amounts 
to no more than an impertc& knowledge of Greek and 
Latin,and acquir'd readinels in theScripture 
with a Geſture and Tone ſuitable thereunto : of 
| ET eps (the manners of Religion) they 

ve neither knowledge nor practice, as is manifeſt by 
the Storics I have already told you : nor do they di- 
Ringuiſh berween the Godly and Ungodly, but by 
Conformity of n in men of Judgment : or by 
Repetition of. their Sermons in the Common fart of 


ple. 
FI But this ſullenneſ&'of the Scots was to no- pur- 
poſe, for they at We/ſkmiufer Enatted the Uvion of 
the two. Nations, and the Abolition of Monarchy - in 
Scotland, and ordained Punithment for thoſe that 
ſhould travigreſs the AR, .. | 
| B, What 


wincts, who had Audiance . 
ina $ ſhewed thoſe States what ad t 
t 


mg vey te Log, in a Trade ana 


of 
the Dartch, ſhewed no forwardnefs in 
rhe bunch, yer app red Commilſioners to rreat 
with them about it, the 


Fdiowers durft not go abroad till rhe +tares had 
ed them : the Rump advertis'd hereof, y r= 
call'd them ; the Complement which St, Fobms gave 
to the Commiſſioners, at their taking leave, is worth 
ur hearing 3 You have (T:id he) an Eye upon the 
Event of the Aﬀairs of Scatland, and therefore do 
refuſe the Friendſhip we have offered now, I can af 
ſure you many in the Partiaoment were of Opinion 
where ſhock] act have ſent any Ambafladors to you, 
till we expeRed your Ambaſſadors to us ; I now per- 
ceive our Error, and that thoſe Gentlemen were in 
the right : In a ſhort time you hall ſee that buſineſs 
ended, when it ſhall perplex you that you have refus'd 
our proffer ? 


B. S. Fohns was not ſure that the ScorifÞ balinels + 


would end as it did ; for rhe Scorer were bearen 


at Dwuber , he could not be fure of the Event of their - 
afterward. 


entering of England, which ha 

4, But he guels'd well 3 - for within a Month after 
the Battel at Worcefler, an AR paſſed, forbidding the 
of” Merchandize in other than Engliſh 


importi 

Ships : The EZ PROG nT 
our Coaſt : —— — their 
(upon of our 

ce fome of them Prize z and then the Darch fenr 
—_ 
(IWs,; 


ar with France) and ' 
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refus'd ; bur partly alſo to inform themſelves what 
Naval Forces the Engliſh had ready, and how the 
people were contented with the Government, 

B. How ſped they ? 

A, The Rump ſhewed now as little defire of Agree- 
ment, as the Dwrch did then, your» rerms nee 
ver likely to be granted. Firſt, Fort Fiſhing on the 
Englifh Coaſt, that they ſhould not, have it withour 
pays tor it. Secondly, That the Enghſo ſhould 

ve free Trade from Midd/ebuygh to Amrwerp, as 
they had before their Rebellion againſt the King of 
_ Thirdly, Trey demanded amends for the old 
(bur never-to-be- forgotten ) buſineſs of 4mboyne ; fo 
= the War was already certain, _ the m_ 

them trom Aion till the Spring tollowing 

true Quarrel on the Engli/h part ws. 4 that their {ve 
fer'd Friendſhip was ſcorn'd, and their Ambaſſadours 
affronted : On the Dutch part, was their greedinefs 
to Ingroſs all Traffick, and a falſe Eſtimate of our 
and their own ſtrength, Whilſt theſe were du. 
ing, the Reliques of the War, both in Irrlaud and 
Scotland, were not Sq—_ though theſe Nations 
were not fully pacified il] rwo years after : The Per. 
ſecutlon of Royali is alſo ſtill continued, among whom 
was beheaded one M, Love, for holding Correſpon« 
dence with the Ki 

B, I had thought Precyterian Miniſters, whileſt 
they were ſuch, could not be R 5, becauſe they 
think their Afembly bave the Supreme Power in the 
wr ng mak and by conſequence they are in Eng- 
la a Statute Trayrors, 

ou may think fo till; for though I called Mc: 
Love a , I meant it only for that one aR for 
which he was condemned, It was he, who, during the 
treaty atOxbridge, preaching before the Commiſſioners 
there, ſaid. It was as for Heavens and Hell, 
for the =p an Parliament to agree, Borh he and 
the reſt of the Pre:hyterians are and were Enemies to 
the Kings Enemies, Crowne? and Wir Phiri, Gt 


rn 
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their own, not for the King's fake : Their Loyalty was 
like that of Se Feb Hb, that kept rhe - ous 
of Hull, and afterwards would baye betrayed the 
ſame to the Marqueſs of New-caftle, Theſe Preiby- 
teriaws therefore cannot be rigbtly called Loyal, bur 
rather doubly perfidious ; unlcls you think thar as two 
Negatives make an Affirmative, ſo two Treaſons make 

alty. 

This Year alſo were reduced to the obedience of the 
Ry Iſlands of Rs and a, pag the Bar ba- 
do's St. Chriftophers, One thing tell out that t 
liked not, which was that Cromwel gave them ——S_ 
to determine their fitting according to the Bill fox 
Triennial Parliaments, 

B, That I think was harſh, 

A. In the year 1652; May 14, began the Dutch Was 
in this manner, three Danch Men of War, with divers 
Merchants from the Straights, being diſcoycred by one 
Captain Towng, who commanded ſome Toght Frigats, 


the ſaid ſeat to their Admiral to bid him itrike 
, his Flag (a uſually done in acknowledgment cf 
4 the Engl! in the Narrow Seas) which ac- 


cording]ly he did, Then came up the Vice-Admial, 

and called ſo as the other was to take down his 
Flag, he anſwered + my aemaays © but after the 
| exchange of four or five Broadfides, and miſchicf done 


on-cither part, he took it down , but Captain Tong 
demanded alle either the Vice- Admiral himſzlf, or bi 
Ship, to make GatisfaRion for the dammage already ſu- 
ſtained, To which the Vice- Admiral anſwered, that 
he had taken in bis Flag, but would defend himſelf and 
his Ship : where-upon Captaiu conſulting with 
the Captains of his other Ships, leſt the beginning of 
the War in this time of Treaty ſhould be charged vp- 
on himſelf, and night alſo coming on, thought fir to 


no farther, 

En ol certainly began at this time 3 but who 
t ? 

A, TR oo 


I, 
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bfb, there can be no queſtion but the Dutch began it ; 
and that the ſaid Dominion belonged to the Engliſh, 
it was confeſt at farſt by the Admiral himſelf peaceably, 
and at laſt by the Vice- Admiral,taking in their Flags. 

About a Fortnight after there happened. anor 
Fight upon the like occafion, upon Tromp with 42 Mcn 
of War, who came back to the back of Godwin- ſands 
(Major Bowrw being then with a few of the Parlia- 
ment's Ships in the Downs, and Blake with the reſt 
farther Weſtward) and ſent rwo Captains of his to 
Bourn to excuſe his coming thither : To whom Eowrn 
returned this anſwer, that the Mecfſage was c:vil, but 
that it might appear real, he ought to depart.” So Trom 
departed, meaning (now Bowrw — to fa 
rowards Blake, and he did fo ; but fo did allo Bows, 
for fear of the worſt : When Tomp and Flake were near 
one another, Blake made a ſhot over Tromp's Ship, as 
a warning to hi take in his Flag : This be did 
thrice, and then Tromp gave him a Broad-fide, and'fs 
began the Fight (at the beginning whereof Beurn 
came in) and from rwwo a Clock till night, rhe 
Emgliſh having the better, and the Flag as ma- 
king the Quarrel, 

B, What need is there, when both Natjons were 
heartily reſolved to 6ght, ro ſtand ſy much npon this 
Complement of who ſhould begin > For as to the 

ining of Friends and Confederates thereby, I think 
tis in vain 3 ſeeing Princes and Stares on fuch occafi- 
ons, look not much upon the Juſtice of their Neigh- 
bours, but upon their own concernment in the Event. 

A, It is commonly ſ>: bur in this cafe the Dutch 
ws Boe Dominion of the Narrow Seas to be a 
gallant Title, and envied by all the Nations that reach 
the Shore, and conſequently that they were likely to 
oppoſe it, did wiſely enough in making this point the 
ſtate of the Quarrel. 

After this Fight the Durch Ambaſſadors reſiding in 
England, ſent a to the Council of State,where- 
in they filed this lat Encounter a raſh aQion, and af- 
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firmed it was done without the knowledge, and againſt 
the will of their Lords, the States General, de- 
fired them that nothing might be done upon it in 
hear, which might become irreparable. The Parlia- 
ment hereupon voted, Firſt, That the States General 
ſhould pay the Charges they were at, and for the 
Dammage< they ſultained upon this occaſion, Second- 
ly, Thar this bei id, t ſhould be a Ceſſation 
of all Ats of Hoſtiliry, and a mutual Reſtitution of 
all Ships and Goods taken, Thirdly, And both theſe 
agreed fo, that there ſhould be made a League berween 
the two Common-wealths, Theſe Votes were ſent to 
the Dutch Ambaſſadors, in anſwer of the aid Paper ; 
bur with a Preamble ſetting f rth the former kindneſles 
of England to the Netherlagds, and raking notice of 
their new Fleet of 150 Men of War, without any 0- 
ther = Deſign than the DeſtruRion of the £n- 
gliſþ Fleet, 

B, What anſwer made the Dutch to this > 

A. None, Tremp failed preſently into Zealand, and 
Blake with 50 Men of War to the Orkney-1 to 
ſeize their Buffey, and to wait for. five Datch Ships 


e Aſcue and the Mouth of the River, but was hin. 
I by contrary Wings. that the Merchants 
calling for —_—_—— ſtay no ,and 6 


he went back into 
he 


Blake; but a ſudden Storm forced him to Sea, & fo dif- 


with goo Priſoners and fix Men of War taken, 
were part of twelye which he found and took Guardi 


way Arxdlegenty Addon wy bug 
their 


— 
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_——— This was the firſt Bout after the War de- 
card, 

In Augult following there ha a Fight between 
De ts Admiral of om rg / Men of 
War, and Sir George Aſcue near Plymonth, with forty ; 
whercin Sir George had the berter, and might have gor 
an entire Victory , had the whole Fleet engaged, 
Whatſ-ever was the matter, the Rump (thovgh they re= 
watded him) never more imployed him, atter bis return, 
in thcir Service at Sea : but Voted for the year ro c« me 
co Generals, Blake that was one already, and Dean, 


Mowuk. 

About this tim» Ar:h Duke I eopeld Befieging Dun 
kirk, and the French ſending a Fleet to reli. ve ir, Ge- 
neral Blake light! g on the French at Cala's ard takirg 
ſeven of their Ships was cauſe of the Towns Sutrendgr, 

In Serember they fought avain, De Wit an4 Ri iter 
commanding the Dareh, ard #1 ke the Emgiiſhz and 
the Durth were again worlted, 

Again, in the end of Kovember Vin Tromp, with $9 
Men of War ſhewed himf.]f atth. back of G in 
Fand!, where Fl he, though he had with him bur « o, 
adventur'd to fight with him, and had much the worſt, 
and (nike parting the Fray) retir'd 4ato the River of 
Thames \, whilit Van Tro- p keeping the Sea, rook Cf. me 
inconfiderable Veſſels & m th. Englift z and therevp» 
on, (as it is ſaid) with a Childifh Vavirty frrg out a 
Brocm from his Miin Top- Matt, fignifyt"g tbe meant 
to ſweep the Sea of al} Engliſh Shippirg. 

Aﬀrer this, in February, 'he Daich with Fay Tremp, 
were encyuntred by the F woltſh under Flaks and Dras, 
rear Ports. mouth, and had the worſt, A+ d thef. were 
all the Encounters between them this year in the nar» 
row Seas ; they fought alſo once at Leghorn, where the 
Dutch had the better, 

B, I (ce ne grear odds yet on elther five, if chere were 
any the Engliſh had it, 

A, Nur dil either of them ere the more incline to 
Peace, for the Hellanderi, afres they bad fect Ambaſ- 

: ad 
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ſadors Into Denmark, Swede, Poland, and the Hans 
Towns (whence Tar and Crs are uſually had) to 
nife the Declaration of the War, and to get them to 
ir Farty, re-called their A from England, 
and the KRwmp without delay gave their panting audi. 
ence, without abating a Sy of their ſevere 
tions, and preſently to maintain the War for 
the next year, laid a Tax upon the People of 120000 1, 
ptr Mainſem, 
B, t was dove in the mean time at home 
A, Cremwel was now quarrelling (the laſt and great® 
eſt Obſtacle to his Deſign) the Rump, and to that end 
there came out dayly from the Army Petitions, Ad- 
dreſſes, Remonſtrances, and other ſuch Papers, ſome of 
them urging the Rump to diffolye themſelyes, and 
Gake way for another Parliament z to which the R 
unwilling tv yield, and not ro refule, decermin's 
for the end of their fitting the 5th of November, 1654. 


but Cromwel meant not to ſtay fo . In the mean 
time the Army in Ireland was taki and 
oreating Trariponations of the 54 and 


who they pleaſed in a High Court of Juſtice ere 
there for that p , Among theſe that were cxecu- 
ted, was hang'd Sir Phelim Oneale, who firſt began the 
Rebellion in Scotland ; the Engl ſþ built ſome Ciradels 
for the bridling that ſtubborn Nation , and thus ended 
the year, 1652, 

B. Cato cat wh 1653. 

A. Cremwel wanted now but one dep to the end of 
his Ambition, and that was, To ſet his Foot upon the 
Neck of this 1 ong-Parliament, which he did 4pri/ the 
23th of this preſent year, 165 z. a time very ſeaſonable - 
for though the Daich were not maſter'd, yer they were 
much weakned, and what with Prizes from the Enemy, 
and uering the Royal Party, the T was pret- 
ty full, and the Tax of 12zcoo0 |, a Mont an to 
come in, all which was his owa in right of the Army : 
Therefore without any more ado.attended by the Major 
Generals Lambert and Harriſon, & ſome a 


| 
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and a4 many Souldiers as be thought fir, he went to the 
Parliament Houſe and diiſolv'd them, turn'd them out, 
and lock'd up the Doors 4 and for this Aion he was 
more applauded by the people, than for any of his Vi- 
Rories in the War, and the Parliament men as much 
ſcorn'd and derided. 

B, Now that there was no Parliament, who had the 
Supreme Power 2 

A, wy Power you mean the right ro Govern, no 
body had it ; if you mean the Supreme it was 
clearly in Cromwel, who was obeyed as General of all 
the Forces in England, Scotland, and hreland, 

B Did he pretend that for Title ? | 

A. No, but preſently after he intended a Title, 
which was this, Fhar he was neceſſitated for the de- 
fence of the Cauſe, for which at firſt the Parliament 
had taken up Arms, (that is to ſay Rebell'd) to have 
recourſe to extraord A&ions z You know the pre- 
rence of mn C—_— was Sales 
Populi,the theNation againſt a on- 
(pc of Papifr,and a malignant Party at 3 and 

t every man is bound, as tar as his Power extends,to 

the ſafety of the whole Nation, _ none 
Cree & were able to do, and the Parliament bad 
hitherto negleRed )was it not then the Generals dutyrto 
do it ? had he not therefore _— thatLaw of Salus 
Populi is direQed only to thoſe that have Power enough 
todefend the People, that is, to them that have t 
Supreme Power. 

B. Yes certainly he had as good aTitle as the _ 
Parliament,bur the Long- Parliament did repreſent t 
People, and it ſcems to me that the Soveraign Power is 
eſſentially annexed to-the Repreſentative ct th:People., 

A, Yes, if he that makes a ws ,that is (in 
the preſent calc) the King,do call them together to rc- 
ceive theSoveraignPuwecr,and he diveſt himielf thereot, 
otherwiſe ngg,z  y5or was ever the lower houſe of Parlia- 
ment the Repreſentative of th: whol:Nation,bur of the 
Commons only 3 nor had that Huu'e the Power to ob- 


lige 
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by their AQs,crOrdinances, any Lord or 


B Did Cromwe! «cme in uy0n the only Tithe of $46 


Im m_ ? For this is a Trile very cw voderſtand / 
4, His way was to ger the Suprove Power conſerr'd 


upon him by Parliament, ther efcre he call'd a Parlia- 
ment, and gave it the $uprome PÞ: wer, tothe end that 
they thow giye it 16 him agiin 4 was not this winy ; 
Firit cheref re blithed « Dec laravien cf theG auf n 
why be diff 4+'d the Parliaments the tum wheres f was 
That inflead of endeavouring ts promote the guid of 
Gods people, they endeaviour'd ()y a Bill then r6ady 16 
pi') | verrwhi the ; #4 perperunee the iy own 

o& New be contlliuwn'd a Council of Sieve of hls 
Own Crentures te be the Supr mu Avi rey of England, 
bit 6 long t thas HIT THY newt Parliament "ws no 
e#l1'% and m1 + Thi dly be Cormmon'd i 44 prefors, tuck 
#4 he Win elf of bs tr ufly Offi: 614 made hole of, the 

teft part of wh-m were InflrvAtcd what todo, obs 
peu per nnnd mf the mPoanarichs though (I'd 


nad ths 6v'd fidellry and benfhy; to theſe 
nn Lof + be | 9 or 'd the fu ES 
Hiygand not Yong after theſe men fu 4 11 tr © 0144 
wel, Puly the fownrh this Parliament met,ond chote fur 
the ly Spe aber One Mr Row ond called themelves from 
that time loward the Parilamint Wglvnd, By 
C amwel hor the move ſurety, conftiricegd ah af « wt 
of Sravg, mor of Pick perry Fellows a4 molt of x 

were, yg of Wnt If and wif ts args (cons, Thels 
did 4)] the Luffy ef br ths pblick ang private, making 
Onlinances. and ph lng Avdierce to Voroigh Amboſſa- 
d 4. Bur be bod ow 4 #4 Evens thin before i Har: 
Hou, whe wit the Hind of the FiIGk monarchy mer ; 
lying d wi bis ©: million, 414 nothing bit ar - 
mate hls Potty adhd Wim, for WiVeh afrer ward he 
wis TImoriferned, Thi: Nitlhe Pieliament in the 
WO time were maling of AA Cr ridiert ts and 
Oipleaſ: g to the Perpls, that it «44 theeght be 
th: them en pr'r ps fe to th o ol rulirg Parlia- 
ments into contempt, and M-.rarchy "goin gites CrEs 
dit f I, What 


©} —_— 
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B. What Adts were theſe ? : . 
A. One of them was, That al! Marriages ſhould 
be ma'le by a Juſtice of Peace, and the Banes asked 
three ſeveral days in the next Market, None were 
forbidden to be Married by a Miniſter , but without 
« Juſtice of Veace the Marriage was ti» be void: 
ſo divers wary Couples (to he ſire of ons another , 
howſoever they might repent it afterwards ) wore 
Married both ways; Allo they abrogated the Fagayer 
ment, whereby no man was admitted &© ſus in any 
Court of Law, that had not taken it, that is, that had 
not acknowledged the late Aump, 

hh, Neither of theſe 111 any hurt to Cromwel, 

A, They where al in land with an AR to Cancel 
al! the W Laws, an Law-Books, an © mae 
6 new more filtable to the Humor of the Fith- 
ngrng , of whom there were many in this 
Parliament ; their Tenet being , That . there ovghr 
none to be Soveralgn Wit King Jeſus, nor any to 


con ler him but the Saints ; but thelr Author 
en before thi paſſer, | , 


hk, What Is this to Cranwel / 

| A, Nothing - but they were likewiſe an 
At, now almwiſt req for the Queſtion | that Parlis: 
| wents hence fheward, one wpon the <1 of anuther , 
(houki be Perperuasl, 

| #4 1 yalorftand ngt this, wnlefs Parliaments af 
] 

L] 


heget one another Nike Animal, of Hike the Phoots, 

A, Why not lite the Phew+ r Cannet 4 Farlla 
mnt of « ay of the ie Fupiration fond out Writn 
fr 4 NOW one 1 
4 A, Do you think they went not rather furmmon 
s | fhenfolies ance, and, to (ave the laboar of coming 
+ | goin to rPoAnifder, ft MN where they were ? 
4 |} Of if they furnmon the Counties ty make new Eledth- 
| 0%, an! then Diffolve themſelves, by what Authority 
4. | ll the People meer in their Conmy-Courts, there 
+, | bing no Supreme Authority anting ! 

I 4. At 
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A. All they 0i | was abſur'! ; though they knew not 
that, no nor this, whoſe Def gn was upon the Sove- 
raignty z the Contrivers of this At it ſeems perceiv'd 
not, but Cremwel's Varty in the Houſe ſaw it well e« 
nough : an1 therefore as ſoon as it was laid, there 
ito04 up one of the Members and made a Motion, 
that fince the Common wealth was like to receive 
little benefit by their Sitting , they ſhould Diſſolve 
themſelves. H/avriſox ani! they of his Set was troubled 
hereat, an4 maile Speeches againſt it: but Cromwe!'s 
party, of whom the Speaker was one, leſt the Houſe, 
and with the Mace before them went to YPhbite-Hall, 
an! ſurrenired their Power to Cromwel that had given. 
it them; and ſv he got the * overaignty by an Att of 
Parliament: and within foar days a er, viz.) Deceme 
ber 16th, was In{talled Protector, and took his Oath to 
obſerve certain Rules of eau fo 4 in 
Parchment, an read before him, Wiiting was 
called, The Afrument, 

8. What were tlie Pulcs he ſware to? 

A. One was to call a Par llament every thir! year,of 
which the fir! was to begin Seps, the third follow ing, 

A, | believe he was & little Superſtitious in the 
Choice of Seprembey the third, becauſe it was lucky in 
1640 and 1641 .at Punber and YYorceffer hit be knew 
not how lucky the ſame would be to the whole Nation , 
in 1648. at YYbire-Hall, 

A. Another was; That no Parliament ſhould be 
Difloly'd till it had fitten five Months, and thoſe Nilts 
that they then preſented tohim ſhoul | he paſſe! with- 
* twenty days by himor elſe they ſhould paſs without 

Mm, 

Athird, That be ſhould have a Council of Stare of 
rot abo' e twenty one nor wider thirteen ond that up- 
on the Protetta;s Dearth this Council (hould moet, and 
before they parted chyſe a new egy There werg 
many mure beſides,but 104 neceſſary $0 be taſertes), 

h, How want on the War againil the _ / mY 
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A. The Generals for the Engliſh were Blibs\ and 
Dean, ant Monty and Yes Trump for the 
between whom was a Battel fought the ſecon 1 of * 
(which was a Month before the beginning of this little 
Parliament) wherein the Eng/th had the ViQtory, an4 
drove the Enemies into their Harbours, but with the 
lo's of General Deen, ſlain by a Cannon-thot. This 
Vidtory was great enough to make the Purch ſen lover 
Ambaſſadors into England in order to a Treaty. But 
in the mean time they prepared an] put to Sea another 
Fleet, which likewile in th2 end of Fuly was defeated 
by General Afonk, who got now a greater Victory than 
before : And this made the Dutch deſcent fo far, as to 
buy their Peace with the payment of the Charge of 
the War, and with the acknowle 'gment, among other 
Articles, that the Frg/ib had the right of the Flag. 
This "eace was concluded in March, being the en4 
of this year, but not proclaimed eill Aprid z the Money 
it ſe+ms being not paid till then, 

The Puch War being now ended , the Protedtor 
fent his youngeſt Son, /Hewy, Into Iveland, whom alſo 
ſome time aſter he made L lentenant there 3 and ſent 
Monk | levtenant General into Srouland ; to heep thoſe 
Nations in Obe tience.s Nothing ells worth remens 
bring was done this year at home , ſaving the (liſca- 
very of a Viot of Royaliſts (as was fail) upon the 
Life of the ''roteftor, who a'l this while hat intelli- 
gence of the King's Deſigns from a Traytor in his 
Canes who aſterwards was taken in the manner, and 
kill'd, 

RB, How came he into ſo much truſt with the King? 

A, We was the Son of a Collonel that was flainida 
the Wars on the late King's fide: Nefides he pretend» 
el Fmploymont fromthe King's loyal and loving $ub- 
jedts hore, to canvey to his Ma jelly ast 
t\me to thme (hou ſent him « An4 to make this cre» 


Obey Gowns himſelf cauſe | Money to be fent him, 
IT 


lowing year, 1644. had nothing of Way, but 
I 8 wat 
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was ſpent In Civil Ordinances, In appointing of Jodges, 
preventing of Plots (for Ulſyrpers are Jes and In 
executing of the Kings Vriends,and (eiling their Lands, 


The third #f , (cording to the Infirument, 
the Parligment mt; in which there was no Houſk of 


Lords, and the Houle of C was made as for» 
os Knights and Bur but not as formerly 
two Nargeſſes of a By and two Knights for 4 


County i for Nurroughs for the moſt part hal but one 
Burgeſs, an! ſore Counties fix of ſeven Knights 3 be- 
fdes there were twenty Members for feortand, an! as 
many for lreland t So that now Crommel had nothing 
to do, but to ſhew his Art of Government upon ſix 
Coach-Horſes newly preſented him, which being as 
rebellious as himſelf, threw him out of the Coact- 
Box, and had almolt kill'd him: 

B, This Farliament which had ſeen how Cromwel 
handle(| the two former, the long and the ſhort one, 
had ſurely learnt the wit to behave themſelves better 
ro him than thole had done, 

A. Yes, eſpecially now that Cromwel in his Speech 


ds hr ern pe had ex forbidden them to 
meddle with the Government of a fingle Perſon and 
Variiament, or with the Militia, or w (ney 
of Parliaments, or takin Liberty of Conſe 

ence, And hetrold them aifo, that every Member of 


the Houſe beſbre they (ate, moll rake a [tion of 
his Power (Indivers points; w of above 400 
there appear'd not above 9% at rſt; though after» 
wards relentiog , there fat about A 
Juft at their ſttin 1, he publiſhed Ordi- 
nances of his own, bearing date fe their meetlr 


that they might ſee he his own Act to he as v4 
as theirs, all this could not make ther know 


A. But 
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A. Wt then they had never heen iſered to firs 
Cromwel being Informed of their (Iyhbora proceedings, 
-—t out of hope of any Supply from them, difdely 'd 

All that paſſe! befldes In this vear, was the Fxercile 
4 Court of Juſtice upon ſome Royalitty ſor 
[ 


In the yours 644, the Fag/ih,co the nimber of near 
19099, lan'led in HYpanivie, in hope of the planter of 
the Gol l and Silver, whereof they thought there was 
great abundance ia the Town of $eauto 9; but 
were well beaten by a few Spanterde , and with the 
- {nx tom Men. went of to Tamer. and rol 


to 

This year alſo the Royal Party made another At» 
tempt in the Welt, an4 proclaimed there King Charles 
the Second ; but few joining with them, and fal- 
ling of, they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, and many of the 
principal perſons Executed, 

B, In theſe many Inſurreftions, the Royaliſts, tho 
they meant well, yet they did but dif-ſervice to the 
King by their impatieace. What hope had they to 
prevail again't ſo great an Army as the Protedor had 
ready 4 What cauſe was there to ir of 
the King's buſineſs better done by the Diſſention a 
Ambition of the great Commanders in that Army, 
whereof many had the favour to be efleem'd among 
them as well as Crone! himielt f 

A. That was ſomewhat incertaint The Protedior 
being fruſtrate of his hope of Money af Santo Das 
mis, refolv'4 to take from the Royalifts the tenth 
oy yearly of thelr Etates : An to this end chiefly, 

divided England into eleven —_— -(jeneral-(hips, 
with Commi to every Maior- ral to make a 
Roll of the Names of all ſuſpetted of the 
King's party, and to receire the part of their 
Eſtates within his Precin@ : As alſo to take cau- 
tion from them wad want: State ,. and 

3 to 
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b» reveal all Vlors that ſhould come to their know- 
le ze, an! tomake them enzage the like for their ter» 
vants: They had Commill:on alſo to forbid Horſe- 
races, an1concourſe of people , and to receive and 
account for this Decimation. | 

*, By this the Uſurper might eaſily inform himſelf 
ef the value of all the Fitates in Englavd, an) of the 
B-haviour and Aﬀection of every perſon of Quality, 
which has hitherto becn taken tor very great Ty» 
rann o 

yi The year 16<6 was a Parliament-year, by the 
Inftrument ; berween the beginning of this year, and 
the da of the Varliaments ting, theld Ms {-Gene-» 
414 rended in leveral Provinces, behaving theniſelis 
matt Tyrannically, 

Among (t other of their Tyrannies was the awing 
6f L.ledtions, and making themſelves, and whom tlicy 
plo1wd, to be retorn'd Members for the Parliament; 
which was al'o thought a part of Cromwel's Defign in 
their Conlticution; for he had need of a giving Par» 
liament, having lately npon a Peace made with the 
French, drawn upon himſelf a War with . 

This year it was that Captain Stalney ſet upon ft! e 
Spaniſh Viate-fleet , being $ in number , near Cadiz , 
whereof he ſunk two an! took two, being in one 
of them two millions of pieces of $, which amounts to 

200-1 I. fleviine. 

4, This year alſo it was that Famer Yajlor appear'd at 
Driftol, ant would be taken for Feſus Chrift ; he wore 
his Beard forked, an his Hair compos'd to the likeneſs 
of that inthe Yolrp Savto ; an! being queſlion'd,would 
ſometim.s aniwer, Thou [ayef it, Hehad allo his Dis 
ciples that woul4 go by his Horſe-fide to the mid-le ; 
in dirt, Being feat for by the Parliament, he was 
Sentenced to and on the Villory, to have his Tonguz 
bored through, and to he marked In the Fore-head 
with the Letter 8, for Blaſphemy, and to remain In 
brid/fvell, Lambert , @ great Favourite of me Amy, 

endeg- 
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endleavour'd to fave him, partly hecauſe he had been 
his ®oldier, and partly to curry favour with the *e- 
Qtaries of the Army ; for he was now no more in the 
Protetor's Favour, but meditating how he might ſuc- 
ceed him in his Power. 

About two years tefore this there appeor'd inCrom- 
wel's time a Propheteſs, much fam'd for her Dreams 
an1 Viſions, and hearkened to by many , whereof 
ſume were Eminent Ofevers , but the an1 ſome of 
-7 Complices being impriſon'd, we heard no more 
of her. 

p. I have heard of another, one Ziy, that ” rophe- 
fied all the time of the Long-Varliament, what did 
they to him ? 

A. His Propheſies were of another kind ; he was a 
Writer of Almanacks, and a pretender to a pre 
tended Art of Judicial Aſtrology, a meer Coxener to 
get maintenance from a multitu le of ignorant people, 
and no doubt hal been call'd in queſtion.if his Prophe- 
fies hal been any ways diſadvantagcous to the Parlias 
m-ne. 

B. lunderftand not how the Dreams an Yy 9 
cations of ma men [for ſuch 1 rak+to be all thote that 
foretel future Contingencies ) can be of any great 
diſadvantage to the Common-Wealth. 

A. Yes, yes : know there is nothing that renders 
Humane Councils difficult, but the incertainty of fu- 
ture time, nor that ſo well dire*ts men in their delibe- 
rations,29 the fore-ſight of the ſequels of their Actions, 
Propheſie being many times the principal Cauſe of the 
Fyent foretold, If npon ſome predidtion the prople 
ſhoul have been male to believe confidently, That 
Oliver Cromnwel and his Army ſhould be upon a day to 
come utterly defeated, would not every one have en- 
deavour'd to afli't, and to deſerve well of that Party 
ſhoull give him the defeat? Upon this account it was 
that Forrune-rellers and Aſtrologers were ſo often ba» 
niſhed out of Kome, 

I 4 Tlie 
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The lat memorable thing of this Year was a Mo- 
tion made by a Member of the Houſe, an Alderman of 
London, That the Protector might be petitioned and 
adviſed by the Houſe to leave the Title of Protedtor, 
and take upon him that of King, 

B. That was indeed a bold Motion, and which 
would, if proſperous, have pat an end tomany mens 
Ambition, and to the licentiouſneſs of the whole Army. 
[ think the Motion was made on purpoſe to ruine 
Moth the ProteCtor bimiclf, and his ambitious Off= 
:er% 

A. It may he ſo. Inthe year 1657, the firit thing 
the Parliament did was the Gan'ey th Pecition 
t9 the Protector, to take upon him the Title of King. 
As of other Parliaments, ſo of this, the greate't part 
had been kept out of the Houſe by force, or elſe theme 
{elves had forborn to fit, and became guilty of ſe:ting 
up this King O0ltver, but thoſe ſew that ſat preſ-nted 
their Petition to the Protector, Aprid the gth, ia the 
B2nquetting-hou'e at Whitebal. 

Sir Thomas Widdrington , the Speaker , uſed the 
fir!t Arguments, and the Proteftor deſired ſome time 
to ſeck God, the Buſineſs being weighty : The next 
day they ſent a Committee to him to receive his An- 
ſoer, whip Anſwer being not very clear, they preſs 
ſed him n for a Reſolution, to which he made an- 
fiver in © long Spzech that ended in a mptory 
Refuſal, an4 io retaining till the Title of ProteQor, 
he took upon him the Government according to certain 
Articles contained in the ſaid Petition. , 

B, What made him refuſe the Title of King ? 

A. Bz:cauſe he durſt not take it at that time, the 
Army being addicted to their great Officers, and a- 
mong their great Officers many (hoping to ſucceed 
Him, and the Succeibon having been iled to Major 
General Lambert, would have mutiged againſt him; ) 
he was therefore forced to ſtay for a more propitious 
Con'unture, | 

B. What 
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B. What were thoſe Articles? 

A. The moſt imporeant of them were, firſt, That 
he would exerciſe the Offce of chief of 
ny neue of Pro- 

, and the ſame according to the ſaid Pe- 
rition and advice; and that he would in his life time 
name his Succeſſor, 

B, I believe the Scots, when they firſt Rehell'd, ne- 
ver thought of being Governed abſolutely as they 
were by 0/tver Cromwel, 

- A. Secon(lly, That he ſhould call a Parliament eve- 
ry three years at fartheſt, Thirdly, That thoſe perſons 
which were legally choſen Members ſhould not be ſe- 
claded without conſent of the Houſe, In allowing this 
Clauie, the Protector obſerved not that the ſec 
Members of this ſame Parliament are thereby re-ad- 
mitte-l, Fourthly, The Vembers lified. Fifth- 
ly, The Power of the other Hovſe was defin'd. Sixthly, 
That no Law ſhoul4 be made but by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Seventhly, That a conſtant yearly Revenue of a 
Million of pouns ſhould be ſetled for the maintenance 
of the Army and Navy, and 9co0004. for the ſu 
of th- Government ; befides other temporary Cope ties, 
as the Houſe of Commons ſhould think fie. Eighthly, 
That all the Of*cers of State ſhould be choſtn by the- 
Parliament, Ninthly, That the ProteGter en- 
courage the Miniftry. Laſtly, That he cauſe a 
profeſlion of Religioneo be agreed on and publiſhed.. 
There afe divers others of lets importance. Having 
figned the Articles, he was preſently with great Cere» 
monies in'talle:' a-new, 

B, What needed that, ſecing he was flifl but Pro- 

? 


A. But the Articles of this Petition were not all 
the ſatne with thoſe of his former Inftrament; for now 
there was to be another Houſe ; and whereas before 
his Council was to name his Sacceffors, he had Porer 
now to do it himſelf; fo that he was an abGlute Mae 
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arch, and m'ght leave the Succeſſion to his Son, If he 
would, an4 fo ſucceſſively, or transfer itto whom be 
pleas'd. The Ceremony being ended, the Parliament 
2djourn'd tothe 2oth of Jenuary following, an! then 
the other Houſe alſo ſate with their Fellows. | 

The Houſe of Commons being now full, took little 
notice of the other Hotiſe, wherein there were not 
of 60 perſons above nine Lords: but fell a queſtioning 
all that their Fellows had done during the time of their 
Secluſion ; whence had follow'd the avoidance of the 
. Pawer newly placed in the Proteftor. Therefore go- 
ing to the Houſe, he made a Speech to them, ending in 
theſe wards, By the living G od / m»# and do difſolve you. 

In this year the Engliſh gave the Spaniard another 
_£reat Blow at Saxr14 Cruz,not much leſs than that they 
had given him the year before at Cadiz. 

t the time of the diſſolution of this Parliam-nt 
the Royaliſts had another n again(t the Prote- 
Cor, which was to make an. in England, 
rhe King being then-in Flawders ready to ſecond them 
{rom thence with an Army: But this alſo was diſco- 
ver*'d by Treachery, and came to nothing, but the 
ruin.of thoſe that were ingaged in it, whereof m 
in the beginning of the next were by a Hi 
Court of Juſtice 1mpriſon'd, and ſome executed. This 
" year alſp was Major General Zambert put out of all 
em nt, a Maa ſecond to none but Oliver in the 
favour of the Army : but becauſe he expeRted by that 
tavourzor by promiſe from the Protettor,to be his © ac- 
celfor in the Supreme Power, it would have been dan 
gerous to let him have Command in the Army, the 
Ar 6 gg baving deſign'd his Succeſſor his Eldelt Son 

Ic . 

Ia the year 1653. September the third, the Protefor 
died at Whhebal, having ever fince his la{t Eſtabliſh- 
meat been perplexed with fear of being kill\d by ſome 
cſperate attempts of t! e Royalilts.. 


Being 
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Being importun'd in his ficknels by his Privy Coun” 
cil mn Jo his Succeſſor, he nam'd his Son YR 
who incooraged thereynto, not by his own ition, 
but by: Fleetwood, Desborough, Thurloe, and other of his 
Conncil;' was content to take it upon him; an pre- 
ſently Addrefley were male to him-from the Armies, 
in England , Scotland, and Ireland : His firlt buſine(s 
— 05 et and ſpk-udid Funeral of his Fa» 


ial 
Throneoof E | Scotland, and lreland, to 
bis Father, lifted upto it by the Officers of the Army 
then in Town, and congratulated byall the parts of 
the Army throughout the three: Nations, ſcarce a 
Garriſon omicting cheir particular flattering Adilre 
ſes to him. FT NOTES 

B. S:eing the Army approv” im, came 
he 0 Fm of 7, © - | 

A. The Army, was incon!tant, he himſelf irreſolute, 
and without Millitary Glory ; and though the-. 
two principal Obeers had a near relation tohim, yet 
neither of them, but Lambert, was the great Favo- 
rite of the Army, aad by courting Fleetwood to take 
upon him the Protedtorſhip,. and by tampering with 
the Sol liers, he had gott:nagain to be a Collonel ; he 
and the relt of the Officers had a Council at Walling- 


Thus was Yn, Cromwel ſeated in the Im 


fard- Houſe (. where Fleetwood dwelt ) for the diſpo 


ſeſling, of Richard, though they had net yet conſidered 
how the re ſhould be "ans doin For 
from the beginning of the ellion- the, method of 
Ambition was conſtantly this, firſt to ». and” 
then to conſider what they ſhoukl ſet up. 

B. Could not the Protector, who kept his Court at 
Whiteball,, diſcover what the buſineſs of the Officers 
was at Walling ford- Zouſe, lonear him ? 

A: Yes: He was by dirers of his Friends inform'd 
of it, and coun'ell'd by ſome of them, who would have 
doas it, to 111. che chiesC of t!:m, hat h&bad noE<rn 

Va% 
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rage enough to give them ſuch a Commiſſion : he took 
therefore the counſel of ſome milder which 
was tocall a Parliament, rits were pre- 
ſently ſent out to thoſe that were in thelait Parlia- 


ment of the other Houſe, and other Writs to the She-- 


riffs for the Ele&tion of Knights and 
ſemble on the 29th of Fanuey ; 
were made according to the antient manaer, and a 
wet rd iuem mp ard tent 4m | 
and a 


to Af- 


withont the ProteQtor and other Houſe, to be a Pai lia- 
ment ; and to have the Supreme Power of the three 


AQ (already drawn up) for the Recognition: of his 
ProteCtoral Power, they with that, and Voted 
(after a fortnights deliberation)Thatan Ac thould be 
wade , whereof this AR of itiory ſhould be 
part, and that ariother part be for the boun- 
ding of the ProteQor's Power,anl for the ſecuriag the 
Privileges of Parliament and Liberties of the Subject, 
an1 that all ihoul paſs together. | 

B. Why dvidthefe Men own the ProteQor atfirt? In 
meeting upon his only Summons, was pot that as full a 

ition of his Power as was needful ? Why, by 
thisexample, did they teach the People that he was 
to be obeyed , and then <# op [oe nts 
teach them that he was pot ? Was it not the  roteftor 
that made the Parliament ? Why did they not ac- 
knowl=.'ge their Maker ? 

A. Theliere it is the defire of moſt men to bear Rule, 
bat few of them know what title one has to it more 
Ro they achnomiedged the right of the Sword 

B. acknow ; t , 
they Ang bo juſt nor wife to oppoſe the preſent 
Government, ſet up and a k-1-4/-n6" 4 

e 
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like manner have re(uced them to a Kuwp; For they 
that keep an Army and cannot maſter it, mult be ſub» 
ject to it, as much as he that keeps a Lion in his houſe, 

of all the Parliaments ſince the time of Q, 


Eli have been the ſame with the temper of this 
Parliament, and ſhall wb aodeoaryerhory. hg rms 


Prerbyterians, and 

A. After th-yreſolv'd concerning the other Houle; 
That during this Parliament they would tranſact with 
ir, but without intrenching upon the Right of the Peers 
to have Writs ſent to them in all future Parliaments, 
Theſe Votes being pafled, proceed to another, 
whereio they affſurne to themſelves the power of the 
Militia : alſo to (hew their ſupreme Power, they deli- 
* ver'd outof Priſon ſome of thoſe that bad been ( they 
ſaid) i itted by the former Protector, 
Other concerning Civil Rights, and concerni 
Religion, very pleaſing to the People, were now a 
unter conftderation ; (0 that in the end of this year the 
ProteCtor was no leſs jealous of the Parliament than of 
the Council of Offcers at Wallingforb H/euſe. 

B. Thus 'tis when ignorant men will undertake Re- 
formation, There are three Parties,the ProteCtor,the 
Pariiament, and the Army ; the ProteGtor againſt the 
Parliament and Army; the Parliament againſt the 
Army and Protector ; and the Army agaialt the Pro- 
reftor and Parliament, 

- A. Inthe beginning of 1659, the Parliament paſſed 
divers other Acts, one was to forbid the Meetings is 
Councilof the Army Cfheers, without order from the 
Protector and both Hor) (+5. Anoth-r, that no man ſhall 
bave aogy Command v7 1 ruſtiathe Army, ana > * 
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firſt under his Hand engage himſclf never to interrupe 
any of the Members, but that they might freely Mcer 
and Debate in th: Houſe. And to the *okdiers, 
they Vote to take preſently into their confideration 
the means of paying them their Arrears: But whilff 
where confhidering this, the Protector ( 
tothe hrit of thoſe ACts ) forbad the meeting of 
cers at Walling /ord- H/ouſe. This ma ie the Government, 
which by the diſagre: ment of the ProteGtor and Army, 
was already looſe, to fall in pieces. For the Ofkcers, 
from Walling ford-Houſe, with. Soldiers enow, came to 
Whiteba!l, and brought with them a Commiſſion 
drawn ( giving power to to-Diffolve the 
Parliament ) for the ProteQor to which alſo, his 
heart and his party failing him, he 1, The Par- 
liament neverthel-{s continued fitting ; bar at tlc 
end of the week the Fouſe Adjourned, till the Afon- 
day after, being April the 25. At their coming on 2on- 
day morning they found the Door that up, and the 
paſſages to the Houſe fll'd with *oldiers, who plainly 
told t they mul? ſir no longer. Richard's | 
and bufineſs in Town being thus at an end, beretir\ 
into the Country, where within a few davs (upon g_ 
miſe of the payment of his Debrs, which his F 
Funeral had made great ) hefigned a Refignation of 
his ProteCtorthip. 

B. Towhom? T #1 
A. To no hod», But, after ten days cefſation oft 
Soveraignty, ſome of the Kumpers that were in Town, 

ether with the old Speaker Mr. William Zenthall, 
reſoly'd among themſclves, and with Lambert, #/afle 
ng, andother. Othcers, who were alſo Kuapers, in all 
42, to go into the Houſe, which they did, an4 were by 
the Army declar'd to be the Parliament. There were 
alſo in W: Hall at that time about their private 
bufneſs ſome few of thoſe whom the Army ſechu- 
ded in 1648. and were called the feclule1 Members. 
Theſe knowing themſelves to tave becn Elefed by 
the 
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the ſame Authority, and having, the ſame Right to fir, 
attempted to get into the Houle,but were kept out by 
the Soldiers: The tult Vote of the Kump,reſeated,was, 
That ſuch perſons as were bererofore Members of this 
Parliament, and have not 'tten fince the year 1648. 
(hall not fit in this Houſe till farther order of the Par- 
liament : And thus the Aump recover'd their Autho- 
rity May the leventh 1659, which they lolt in Aprib 
I65 3. 

B. Seeing there have been ſo many ſhiftings of the 
Supreme Authority, I pray you, for memories ſake 
repeat them briefly ia time and order, 

A. Firi., From 1640 to 1645. when the King was 
murthered, the <overaignty was diſputed berween 
King Charles the Ficft, and the Presbyterian Parlias 
m-nt. 2ly, From 1645 to 1653. the Power was in 
that part of the Parliament which voted the Tryal of 
the King, and declar'd themſclves. without King. or 
Houſe of Lords, to have the Supreme Authority of 
England and lrelaxd. Hor there were inthe Long-Par- 
liament two Factions, the Presbyrerian and 
The former whereof ſought only the ſubjeCtion of the 
King, not his deſtruction: and this part is it which 
was called the Kamp 3ly, From April the 20 to Fuly 
the 4, the Supreme Power was in the Hands of a 
Council of State conſtituted by Cromwel. gly, From 
Fuly the 4 to December the 12 of the ſame yeas it 
was in the Hands of Men called unto it-by Crom- 
wel, whom he termed! men of Ficelicy and Integri- 
ty, and made them a Parliament, which-was cal 
le4 in contempt of one of the Members, Bareboxe's 
Parliament. $ly, From December the 12, 1653,t0 Sep- 
tember the 3. 1658, it was in the hands of Oliver 
Cromwel , with the Title of A. 6ly, From 

tember 164% to ri! the twenty & 
> or Cremwel had it as Succeflor to his avs: 
aly, From Ajril tle twenty fifth 1659. to My 
the ſeventh of the (ame year it was no where: 


tly, 
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ly. From May the I the Kump, which was 
uot of Dave 121, red again 
it to tee re- 
ar agino the Commute of Sit, anda 
B, By whom and by what Art came the Kump to be 
turn'd out the ſecond time ? 
A. One would think them ſafe enough, the Army in 
Scotland, which when it —— 


ker, who was Gees, 
= with ſuch and ſo many limitations 


as were the that remem- 
bred how they had been ery by their General Oliver 
Allo Hewry Cromwel Lord Lieutenant of frelend, having 
ps Terr Tan by Command, returned into- | 


reſolv'd to proceed in © upon the firſt opportunity,. 
which qouanarey it ſelf after. 


ir G.. Booth, one of the ſecluded 


—_— in number about 3000, and their pretence 
was for a Free-Parliament ; There was a great talk of 
another Rifmg or endeavour to Riſe in Devonſhire and 
. Corneal at fame time: To ſuppreſs Sir George 
Aovth, the 
nnder 


ſent down more t!.an a ſufficient Army 

, which quickly defeated the Chehine 
party,andrecover'd'C » Leverpoul, and all the 0» 
ther places they had (eized ; ' divers of their Commans 


ders 
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ders in and after the battel were taken Priſoners, 
whereof Sir George Booth himſelf was one. 

This exploit done, Zax:bert, before his return, ca» 
reſled his Soldiers with an entertainment, at his own 
houſe in Tork-ſbire, "—_ their conſent to a Petition 
to be made to the ; that a General might be ſet 
upin the Army , as b-ing unfit that the Army ſhoul.l 
be judged by any power extrinſick to it ſclf. 

B. I donot ſee that unfitneſs. 

A. Nor 1. Butit was (as Ihare heard) anattion 
of Sir A/exry Yane's: But it ſo much difſpleaſed the 
Rump, that they Voted, that the having of more Ge- 
nerai's in the Army , than were alrea'ly ſetled , was 
ry, burthenſom, and dangerous to the Com- 
mon-wealth 

B. This was not Oliver's method ; for though this 
Cheſhire Victory had been as glorious as that of Oliver's 
at Dunbar, yet it was not the Victory that made Oliver 
General, but the reſignation of Fairfax, and the prot- 
ferof it toC by the Parliament. 

A. But Lambert thought ſo well of himſelf, as to 
expect it; therefore at his return to Zondon , he agd 
other Officers aſſembling at Wall e, frew 
their Petition into form, an1 called it a repreſenta- 
tion, wherein the chief point was to have a Gene- 
ral; with many other of lefs im that were 
added : And this they repreſented to the Houſe Ofober 
the 4b, by Major General Desborough. And this ſo 


far forth awed them , as to teach them ſoa much good * 


manners,as to promiſe totake it preſently into debate, 
which they 41; an 07s4er the 12:b, having recove- 
red their Spirits, Vote1, That the of 
Lambert, Desberough , and others of the Council at 
Walling ford-bouſe, Id be void. tem, IN_—_ 
” overned by a Commiſſion to _ -\ 
Monk, 's. Walton, _ and Overion, till F 
the 12th following ; and to make this good againſt the 
Force they ex EEE 
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rig and Morley to iſſue Warrants to ſuch Officers as 
they coul4 truſt, tobring their Sol.liers next Morning 
into Wefminfter, which was done ſomewhat too late , 
for Lambert hatl fir? brought his Soldiers thither , 
and beſet the Houſe, and turn'd back the Speaker, 
which was then coming to it; bnt MHaflerig's For- 
ces marching about Sr. Famey's Park wall, came 
into ft. Margaret's Church-yard, and fo both Par- 
tics looked all day one upon another hke Enemies, 
but offered not to fight; whereby the Rump was 
put out of poſſeſſion of the Houſe, and the Off 
cers continued their meeting as before , at Wal- 
lingford houſe ; there they choſe from among, them- 
felres, with ſome f:w of the City ,. a Committee, 
which tley called The Commirzee of Seer, whereof 
the chief were Lambert an! Yene,who, with the advice 
of a General Council of Officers, had Power to call 
Delinquents to Tryal, to ſuppreſs Rebellions , to 
treat with Foreign States, Tc. You ſee the Rum 
cut off, and the Supreme Power (which is charg 
with Salzs Populi) transferred ro a Councitof Off:= 
cers, and yet Lambert hopes for it at theend. But one 
of their Limitations was, That they ſhould wirhin fix 
Weeks preſent to the Army a nzw Model of the Go- 
vernment. If they had Cone ſo, do you think they 
would have prefer'd Lambert, or any other, to the © us 
preme Authority rather than t lyes ? 

B. I think not. When the Rump had put into 
Commiſhon (among a few others) for the Govern» 
ment of the Army, that is, for the Government of the 
three Nations, Gzneral Mont, already Commander in 
chief of the Army in Scotland, and that had done much 
greater things in this War than Lambert, how durſt 
they leave him out of this Committee of Safety ? or 
how could Lambert think that General Moxs would for- 
gire it an1 not endeavour to faſten the Rump again. 

A. They thought not of him, his Gallntry had 
been ſhown on remote Stages, Irelaxd and —_— 
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his Ambition had not appeared: here in their Con- 
tention for the Government, but he had complied 
both with = r= and the Kump. After General Moxk, 
had fignified by Letter his diſlike of the proceedings 
of Lambert and his Fellows, they were much ſurpriz'd, 
and began to think him more conſiderable than they 
had done, but it was too late. 

B. Why, was his Army not toq ſmall for ſogreat 
an Enterprize ? 

A. The General knew very well hisown and their 
Forces , both what they were then, and how they 
wereto be augmented, and what generally City and 
Country wiſhed! for, which was the Rellitution of 
the Xing; which to bring about, there neeled no 
more but to come with his Army ( though not very 
great ) to London , tothe doing whereot there was 
no obſtacle but the Army with Lambert, What could 
he doin this Caſe ? If he had declar'd preſently for 
the King, or for a free Parliament, all the Armies 
in Fegland would have joyned again't him, and, afſu- 
ming the Title of a Parliament,would have furniſhed 
themſelves with Vonzy, G neral Monk, after "he 
had thits quacrelled by his Letter with the Council 
of Oftcers, he ſecur'd firſt thoſe Officers of his own 
Army which were Anabatifs , and- therefore not 
to be truſted, and put others into their places ; then 
drawing his Forces together,march'd coBerwick,Being 
there he indicted a Convention of the Scots, of whom 
he defired, That they would take orderfor the ſecurity 
of theNation in his abſence.and raiſe ſomemaintenance 
for his Army in their march. The Convention promis' 
for the ſecurity of the Nation, their beſt enJjeavour, 
an1rais'd him a fum of . not great, but enough 
for his purpoſe,excuſing them(elves upon their preſent 
wants. On the other hde, the Commitree of Safety, 
with the greate'? an! belt part of their Army, fent 
Lambert to oppoſe him ; but at the ſame time, by divers 
Meſſages and Mediators, urged him to a Treaty, 

V : which 
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which he conſented to, and ſent 2 Officers to Zondon to 
treat with as many of theirs, ſe fix ſuddenly con- 
cluded, without power from the General, upon theſe 
Articles, That the King be excluded, a free ſet- 


led, the Miniſtry and Univerſities encouraged, with 


divers which the General liked not, and impriſoned 
one of his Commiſſioners for exceeding his Commidi- 
on; whereupon another Treaty was agreed on, of 
five tofive. But whillt theſe Treaties were in hand, 
Haſterig, a Member of the Rump, ſeized on Poreſmouth, 
and the Solliers ſeat by the Committee of Safety to re- 
duce it,intead of that entred into the Town,and joyned 
with Haſterig. Secon1ly, the City renewed their Tu- 
mules for a Parliament. Thirdly ,the Lord Fairfax, 
a Member alſo of the Ramp,and greatly favoured in 
Tork -/ſhire , was raifing Forces there behind Zembert ; 
who being now between two Armies, his Enemies , 
would gladly have fonght the General, Fourthly,there 
came news that Devor-ſhive and Cormwal were liſting 
of Soldiers. Laſtly, GI wanting Money, 
and ſure they ſhould not be furniſhed from the Council 
of Officers, which had neither Authority nor Strength 
to levy money, grew diſcontented. and for their Frecee 
Quarter were odflous to the Northern Countries. 

B. Iwon1er why the Scots were ſo ready to furniſh 
General with money, for they were no Friends 
to the Rump. 

A. 1 know not ; but I believe the Score would have 
mg with a greater Sum , rather than the ZFnugliſh 

Id not kave gone together by the Ears among 
themſelves. ncil of Officers being now beſet 
with ſo many Enemies, produced ſpee lily their Model 
of Government, which was to have a free Parliament, 
Which ſhould meet December 1 5, but with ſuch Qualifi 
cations of no King, no Houſe of Lords, as the 
City — gr [th before, To fend Soldiers into 
the We?, to ſuppreſs thoſe that were riſing there 
durſt hot, for fear of the City ; nor could they rai 

| any 
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any other,for want of money ; there remained nothi 
bat to break, and quitting Walingford-bouſe,to ſhiſt op 
themſelves. This coming to the knowledge of their 
Army in the North , they TL, and the 
Rumpers, Decembes 26, re-poflefled the Houſe: +» 
8. Seeing the Rump was now reſeated, the bufi- 
nels, pretended by General Monk, for his marching 
to London, was at an end, 

A. The Rnmp, though ſeated, was not well ſetled, 
but (in the midſt of ſo many Tumuits for a free Parlia+ 
ment) had as much need of the General's coming uþ 
now, as before. He therefore ſent them word , that 
becauſe he thought them nat yet ſecure enough , he 
would come up to london with his Army ; which they 
not only accepted of, but entreated him fo to do,and 
yoted him for his ſervice 10001. a year. 

The General marching towards Zordow, the Coun- 
try every where Petition'd him for a free Parliament. 

Rump, to make room in Zondon for his Army, dil- 
lodg'd their own. The General, for all that, had not 
tet tall a word in alt this time, that could be taken for a 
Declaration of his Final | 

B.How did theRump revenge themſelves on Lamberr? 

A.” They never troubled him; nor do I know any 
cauſe of their ſo gentle dealing with him. But certain» 
ly Lambert was the able't of any Officer they had to do 
them ſervice, when they ſhould have means and need 
to imploy him. After the General was come to Zoxdow, 
the Rump ſent to the City for their part of a Tax of 
1000001, a month for fix months, according to an A 
which the Romp had mace formerly before their Dif- 
ſeifin by the Committee of Safety. But the City,who 
wereaverlſe to the Runy>,ant keen upon a free Parlia» 
ment,could not be broughr to give their money to their 
Enemies, and to purpoſes repugnant to their own ; 
whereupon the Ramp ſent Order to the General to 
break down the City Gates,and their Portcullices,and 
to impriſon certain obſtinate Citizens: This he per» 
form'd,au1 it was the laſt ſervice he did them. A- 
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About this time the Commiſſon, by which General 
Meonk, with others had the Government of the Army 
put into their hands by the Rump, before the Uſur- 
pation of the Council of Officers, came to expire, 
which the pre'ent Rump renewed... 

B. He was thereby the ſixth part of the General of 
the whole Forces of the Common-wealth ; if 1 had 
been as the Rump, he ſhould have been ſole General. 
In fuch caſes as this, there cannot be a greater Vice 
than pinching : Ambition thoul1 be liberal. 

A. After the pulling down of the City Gates, the 
General ſent a Letter to the Rump, to let ther know 
that this ſervice was much againſt his Nature; an 


to put them in mind, how wett the City had ſerv'd the + 


Parliament in the whole War. 

B. Yes; but for the Ciry the Parliament covl4 ne- 
ver have made the War , nor the Rump ever have 
murdere4 the King, ' 

A. The Rumpconſfidered not the Merit of the City, 
nor the good nature of the General, they were buke, 
they were giving out Commiſkhons,making of Acts fur 
Abjuration of the King and his Line, and for the Ol! 
Engagement, and conferring, with the City to get 
Monev. The Gen-ral alſo def:r'd to hear a Conference 
between ſome of the Rump, 2nd ſome of the ſecluded 
. Members, concerning the Jullice of their Seclufton, 
and of the hurt that conld follow upon their re-acmil- 
fon, an1 it was granted. After long Conference, the 
General finling the Rumps pretences unreaſonable 
an1 ambirious, declar'd bimiclf with the City for a 


free Parliament, ani! came to Weſtminſter with the - 


ſeclhuded- Members, ( whom he had appointed to meet 
2nd ſtay for himat Whiteball )- and re-placed them in 
the Houſe among the Rumpers ; ſo that now the ſame 
Catt*l that were in the Houſe of Commons in 1640. 
(except thoſe that were dead , and thoſe that went 
from them to the late King at Oxford) are all there 


. B. But 
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B. But this methinks was no good ſervice to the 
King, unleſs they had learnt better Principles. 

A. They had learnt nothing ; the major part was 
now again Presbyterian. *'Tis true, they were fo 
grateful to General Monk, as to make him al cf 
all the Forces in the three Nations: They did well alſo... 
to make voi! the Fngagement ; but it was becauſe 
thoſe Atts were made to the prejudice of their Party, 
but recallel1 none of their own Rebellious Ordinances, 
nor id any thing in order to the good of the preſent 
-n but on the contrary.they declar'd by 2 Vote,that 

he late King began the War again!t his two Houſes, 

B. The two Houſes,confidered as two Perſons, were 
they not two of the King's Subjets? If a King raiſe 
an Army againft his Subject, is it lawful for the Sub- 
jeR to refi't with force, when (as in thiscaſe) he might 

ve had Peace upon his ſubmiſſion. 

. They knew they had aQted vilely and fotriihly; 
but becauſe they had always a greater than ordinary 
wiſlom an41 godl::-& they were loth to confels it : 
The Prezbyterizns now ſ1w their time to make a Con- 
feſſion of their Faith, an1 preſented it tothe Houſe of 
Commons , to ſhew they had not changed their Prin- 
ciples ; which (after fix Readings in the Houfe) was 
voted to be printed,an1 once a year to b* read publick- 
Iy in <very Church. 

B. 1fay again, this re-eTabliſhing of the Long Par» 
liament was no gool ſervice to the King. 

A. Have a little patience: they were re-eſtabliſhed 
with two Conditions ; on? to determine their fitting 
before the en1 of March, another to ſen out Writs 
be fore their rifng for new EleCtions, 

B. Thatqualihes. 

A. That bronght inthe King; for few ofthe Long- 
Parliament (the Country having felt the ſmart of 
their formerſervicexould get themicives choſen again. 
This n-w Parliament began to fit in April 25. 1660. 
How ſoon theſe called in the King , with what Joy 


bo 
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and triumph he was recei\ 'd,how earneſtlyHis Ma 
eſſed the Parliament for the AR of Oblivion, ul 
few were exceptedout of it,you know as well as I. 

B. But 1 have not yet oblery'd in Presbyterians 
Oblivion of the former principles,we are but return” 
to the ſtate we were inat the beginning of theSedition, 

A. Not ſo; for before that time, though the 
of England bad the right of the Militia in virtue of the 
Soverai gu mo_ diſ] vr By =p va any 

i Parliament Gir to the purpole; 
ow aftcr this bloody diſpute, the next, which'is 
the preſent Parliament, in proper and expreſs terms 
bath declar'd the ſame to be the right ofthe King only, 
without either of his Houſes of Parliament ; which Act 
is more inſtruftive ts people,chan any A ts 
drawn from the Title of Soverai ney conloyuently 
fitrer to diſarm the ambition of all ſeditious Haratt- 
guers for the time ty come. 

B. Pray God it be ſo ; howſo*ver I muſt confeſs, that 
this Parhament has done all that a Parliament can do 
for the ſecurity of our peace ; which I think alſo would 
be if our Preachers would take heed of in{til- 
ling evil Principles into their Auditory. 1 have ſeen in 
this Revolution a circular mation of the Soveraign 
Power, th two Uſar pers, from the late King, to 
this his Son ; for (leaving out the power of theConncil 
of Officers, which was but temporary,and no otherwiſe 
owned by them, but in troſt)it moved from King Churles 
the Firſt, to the Long-Parliament, from thence to the 
Rump,from the Kump to Oltver Cromwel and then back 
again from Richzr4 Cromwel to the Rump , thence to 
the Long-Parliament, an4 thence to King Chaves 
the Second, where long, may it remain. 

4. Amen. And may he have, as often as there 

ſhall be need, ſuch a General, 
_ 8. Youhavetold me little of the General, till now 
inthe end . but truly,I think, the bringing of kis little 
Army en:cirely out of Scotland up to London, was the 
greate't 96s isextant in Hiſtory. 

14 1M 1 5. 
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